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PREFACE. 

The present volame is on the same plan with the 
Manual of Roman Antiquities recently published, and 
is intended to supply a similar want. The materials 
have been obtained £rom the latest and best sources, 
as enumerated below ; and of these the first three 
have afforded by far the largest portion : 

1. Smith's larger Dictionaiy of Greek and Roman Antiqaitiea, 
2d ed. London, 1848. 

2. Bojesen'a Hand-book of Grecian Antiquities, translated by the 
Rev. R. B. Paul, M.A. London, 1848. 

3. Hase's Public and Private Life of the Greeks. London, 1836. 

4. Witzchers Athenian Stage, translated by Rev. R. B. Paul, M.A. 
London, 1850. 

5. Wieseler's Theatergebattde. Getting., 1851. 

6. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griechischen Staatsalterthnmer, 3 
vols. Heidelberg, 1841-50. 

7. Cramer, Geschichte der Erziehung und des TJnterrichts im Al- 
tertbome. Eiberfeld, 1832-8, 2 vols. 

8. Krause, Geschichte der Erziehung bei den Griechen, dtc. 
Halle, 1851. 

9. Bockfa, Urkunden uber das Seewesen dee Attischen Staates 
Berlin, 1840. 

10. Friedreich, die Realien in der Illade ond Odyssee. Erlangen, 
1851. 

11. Becker, W. A., Cbarikles, translated by Metcalfe. London, 
1845. 

12. Rich, Illustrated Companion to the Greek Lexicon, dec. Lou- 
don, 1849. 

13. Donaldson, Theatre of the Greeks, 6th ed. London, 1849. 

14. Grote's History of Greece, 8 vols. London, 1846, dtc. 

15. Thirlwairs History of Greece, 8 vols. London, 1835-44. 

It is hoped that the work will be found as accu- 
rately printed as its predecessor. It has had the su- 
pervision of Professor Drisler, who has also kindly pre- 
pared the Indexes. 

Columbia College, February 20, 1852. 
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GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

▲VTHOKXTIBB. 

I. OcR knowledge of Grecian Antiquities is deriyed prineipalljr 
from the writers of that nation. Homer, for instance, furnishes ns 
with most of the information which we possess concerning the He- 
roic ages ; but after his days and those of Hesiod, the absence of 
contemporary notices for many centuries renders us almost entire- 
ly dependent on later writers for an account of the times which pre- 
ceded them, as well as their own. 

, II. Among these last-mentioned authorities we may place in the 
first rank the historians, such as Herodotus, Thueydides, Xenophon, 
Polybius, Diodorus, and Plutarch ; the geographers Strabo and Pau- 
sanias ; and the orators Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isn- 
us, Lycorgus, Demosthenes, iEschines, and Dinarchus. 

III. Important information respecting manners, constitutions, and 
political economy is supplied by the philosophers, especiidly Plato 
and Aristotle, and by some of the poets, Aristophanes for instance ; 
while the writings of later grammarians and compilers, such as 
Athenseus and i£Han ; of the scholiasts on Aristophanes and other 
authors ; and of the lexicographers, as Pollux, Harpoeration, He- 
sychius, Photius, Zonaras, and Suidas, the authors of the Etymdo- 
gicum Magnum {'ErvfioTioytKov M^ya), and other dictionaries, furnish 
a considerable number of detached notices. To these sources of 
knowledge may be added the study of insoriptions, ooins, and other 
relics of antiquity. 



CHAPTER I. 

•BOeSAFBICAL AKO PHT8I0XL OUTUm* 

I. Im the Greek authors, the name of Hdlas (ICUac) ia given to 
111 the countries inhabited by the Hellenes CEU^vec), wherever 

A 
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they might happen f o be settled ; and in this way the Grecian col- 
onies in Asia Minor, in Africa, in Italy, and in Sicily formed as es- 
sential parts of Hellas as Attica or Bceotia. 

II. In its more special sense, Hellas was bounded on the north by 
Macedonia ; on the northwest by Epirus ; on the west by the Ioni- 
um Mare, or Ionian Sea ; on the east by the i^gseum Mare, or JEge- 
an Sea ; aud on the south by the Mare Mediterraneum, or Mediter- 
ranean, of which the other two seas are merely parts. The coon- 
tries of Macedonia and Epirus are thus excluded, as being non-Hel- 
leuic states, or, in other words, not inhabited by Hellenic races. 

III. The country whose boundaries we have just giyen, together 
with the non-Hellenic states of Macedonia and Epirns, was called 
Gratia by the Romans, from whom the name has descended to us. 
The Graci^ however, were only one of the ancient tribes of Epirus, 
according to Aristotle, and never became of any historical import- 
ance, though their name must at some period have been extensive- 
ly spread on the western coast, since the inhabitants of Italy appear 
to have known the country at first as Gbjbcia. 

IV. The main divisions of Greece were two in number, namely, 
Gbjecia Pbopkia and Peloponnjesus. By Chraeia Propria, called 
also Mid^ Greece^ and likewise Northern Greece, was meant all the 
country lying without the Isthmus of CorirUh ; and by the Pelopon- 
nesus, otherwise called Southern Greece, was meant all the country 
lying within or on the lower side of the same isthmus, and form- 
ing one large peninsula. 

y. Grada Propria was subdivided into the following countries : 

1. Thessalia- %- Acamania. 3. JEtolia. 4. Locris. 5. Doris. 6. 
Phocis. 7. Baotia. 8. Megaris. 9. Attica. 

VI. Peloponnesus was subdi^ded into the following: 1. Corinlhia* 

2. Sicyoma. 3. Achaia. 4. EUs. 6. Arcadia. 6. ArgUis, 7. Mes- 
senia, 8. Ldconia. 

VIL Greece is divided by its mountain chains, and by the gulfa 
which penetrate deeply into the interior of the continent, into sev. 
oral regions, with a great variety of soil and climate. No country 
in Europe possesses such an extent of coast in proportion to its su- 
perficial area. Its natural capabilities, while they give promise of 
abundant success to agriculture, the rearing of cattle, and fisheries, 
demand, at the same time, constant diligence and industry. From 
the earliest periods, the attention of the people seems to have been 
directed to navigation and commerce. But the same peculiarities 
of situation which invited such undertakings as those last mentioned, 
would render foreign conquest, as well as a nomadic life within their 
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own frontiers, exceedingly difficult, and wonld promote the sepanh 
tioD of the people into a number of small independent states, with* 
out, however, checking in any considerable degree their intercoune 
with one another. 

1. MoujUains,^ 

I. The lofty mountains which are the primitiye formation, or ribs 
of the land, appear to haye been rent by some eonvnlsion from the 
southeast, which gave to the country its present form and aspect. 
. Jnder the forty-second degree of latitude and the nineteenth degree 
of longitude, a gigantic arm branches off from that vast awne of 
mountains which divides Europe into Northern and^ Southern, and 
after some few deviations from its main direction, ends in the lesser 
chain of the Tenarian hills. The main course of this great mount- 
ain range ismearly due sooth. But if we take into account an arm 
branching off from it, the shoulder of which is in latitude thirty-eight 
degrees, we shall trace its continuation in an easterly direction even 
into the island of Crete. Its name differed in various parts of the 
country. 

II. A great portion of it, which runs sonthward, and divides Tbes- 
saly and Epiros, is called Pindus, a name blended with a thousand 
of those beautiful traditions with which the history of Greek civil- 
ization is so intimately connected. Nor is it less important to the 
eye of the geographer than interesting to that of the historian or 
poet. Two branches, which it sends forth east and west (the for- 
mer the Tymphsean, the latter the Acroceraunian range), form the 
boundary of the provinces of Thessaly and Epiros on the Macedo- 
nian frontier, and shelter their rich plains and lovely valleys from 
the north with their woody heights. 

III. The eastern branch, the junction of which with the main 
chain lies under the fortieth degree of latitude, is Mount Olympus, 
to which another arm, running more southerly, approaches so near- 
ly as to leave only a narrow interval, the Vale of Tempo. This val- 
ley conducts the waters of the Peneus, a river which receives into 
its bosom all the brooks of Thessaly, to the i£gean Sea. 

IV. The loftiest peaks of this latter arm are Pelion and Ossa, hal- 
lowed by so many traditions as the huge fragments of the Titanic 
warfare ; in other words, of the great conflict of the elements. As 

~ W6 advance to the south, the ramifications, outstretching from the 
chain of Pindus, from north to southeast, become closer and more 
intricate. This district, which may be regarded as th e heart of 
I Bu^a AneUiU Qrmka, p. % §tqq. 
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Oree^ it dirided »to narrow plains walled in by moanUuns, and 
demanded the Taried cukiyation of a surface which nowbete af- 
forded spaoe for man to resign himself to nomadic indolence. 

V. The aspect of those great valleys which haye formed them- 
selves between the outstretching branches of these Tsriously-inter- 
secting chains, and are the channels of streams, seems rather un- 
faTorable to the old Samothracian tradition of an irruption of the 
Euxioe^ near the Cyanean Islands, thongfa the traces of a conflict 
with the battering waves are viaiblo in the forms of their coasts. 
The islands themselyes may be regarded as the fragments of that 
main land which, in mythical story, bears the name of Lectonia, and 
of which the heights alone were left visible above the submerging 
waters. All the months of the bays are wide on the southeastern 
side ; on the northwest, narrow and inclosed. The Malean Bay 
alone lies in the exact direction of the cnrrent of the waters of the 
Euxine. 

YI. This great catastrophe has been, with considerable show of 
reason, attribated to volcanic powers, whose agency is still mani- 
fested by earthquakes, volcanic products on the surface of the isl- 
ands (sulphur, lava,* and pomiee stone), and by the rise of whole 
islands out of the bosom of the sea (Santorin, for instance, in the 
year 1707), though no active craters remain to mark to the pres- 
ent generation the scene of the fabled warfare with the Titans. Hot 
springs, such as those found in the district of Troas, have not been 
noticed by ancient or modem geographers. 

2. Rivers, Lakes. 

L Amid the jagged and singular remains of that Plutonic revolu- 
tion to which we have just referred, and amid the lofty mountains 
which transsect the islands and a portion of the main land like huge 
vertebrie, it was impossible for wide plains to form themselves. 
Rivers or torrents are abundant, as in all Alpine countries ; but dur- 
ing a great part of the year they are to be heard rather in the songs 
nf the poets than in the gush or the ripple of the waters in their 
mountain beds. In the hot months, it often requires the eye of the 
gecdogist to diseoter their track. 

II. The Acheloas, which empties itself into the Ionian Sea ; the 
Peneus, which foteds its way through the narrow pass between the 
mountain ranges of Olympus and Ossa into the iEgean ; and the 
Alpheus, which flews into the Ionian, are the only rivers of any im* 

> This tradition, however, has been very ingeniously supported by WaehsmuA 
<» ki§ Qrsdan JntiftMet, vol L, p. 1, i8|9. 0»mpai« Uksrtt Chagr., vol L, p. 194. 
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portance ; the two former in Nortbero Greece, the Utter in the penin> 
aula. Many of the most celebrated streams, among them even the 
Ilissus, after a short course, sink into the earth ; others lose them- 
selves, almost at their source, in the neighboring sea or lakes. There 
are many lakes, some of them with a subterranean outlet, fed by 
the confluence of brooks, and important to the surrounding shep* 
herds from the perpetual verdure and freshness which the evapora- 
tion of their waters gives to the rich meadows on their margin. 

3. Seas. ' 
I^Nothing, however, had a deeper influence on the internal ac- 
tivity of all Greece than the neighborhood of the sea, which forms 
its boundary on three sides, and has worn deep gulft and created 
landing-places and harbors in all the sinuosities of its shores. The 
i£gean makes deep indentations into the land, and aflTords a secure 
navigation through the channel of the Euripus. It then, as the 
Myrtoan Sea, washes the southernmost headlands. The Greeks 
called this whole sea, from the Thracian Chersonesus onward, our 
sea {t^v nap' ^fdv ^dXaoaav). 

II. On the west, Hellas was bounded by the Ionian and Adriatic 
Seas. The deepest golf on this side, known since the time of Thu- 
cydides under the name of the Gulf of Corinth, is divided from the 
waters of the Saronic Gulf by an isthmus only forty stadia in width. 
This and other bays gave to the peninsula of Pelope the form of a 
plane leaf, to which Strabo justly compares it. The early Greeks 
called the Gulf of Corinth, after the important harbor of Phocis, 
the Crissean, a name subsequently limited to merely a part. The 
importance, however, of the Corinthian Gulf, in comparison with the 
Saronic, was considerably diminished by the position of the islands 
of Cephallenia, Zacynthus, and Ithaca, just at its mouth, as well as 

' by the promontory of Leucadia and thef Bay of Acarnania, the north- 
ern extremity of which is connected with the Ambracian Gulf, the 
national boundary in this quarter. 

III. But exclusive of the islands, so rich in harbors, which lie like 
boats moored around some large vessel, Greece, in her two principal 
divisions, namely, the main land of Hellas and the peninsula of Pc- 
lops, possesses a longer line of coast than any other country in Eu- 
rope, England not excepted. Yet her shores were in many parts 
protected from the sudden descents of barbarians unacquainted with 
these seas, by strong currents, by rugged and precipitous rocks, or 
by sand-banks, as well as by the winds which prevail at stated 
times, and blow with peculiar violence around the promontory of 
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Malea. These inTited the nayigator, sailing from Hellas to th^ 
neighboring islands, to coounit himself to their guidance, to make 
his passage even to Crete, which is only about fifty miles from 
Malea.' 

IV. But if sudden squalls agitated the Grecian Sea, and drore 
back the timid mariner who ventured but cautiously upon the open 
deep, the example of the Cretans, and the Phaeacians or Corcyreans, 
who were distinguished for hardy seamanship and daring piracy, 
gradually emboldened him to defy the dangers of the waves, and 
fearlessly to take advantage of this high road of commerce. 

4. Climate. 

I. If, in addition to this peculiar conformation of the land, we con- 
sider the sjcy and atmosphere, and the productions of earth and sea, 
which they gave birth to or fostered, we shall be able to explain how 
it was that intellect, form of government, language, and other moral 
phenomena so frequently displayed themselves within this naneow 
territory in strong and abrupt contrasts. For the skies of Greece 
(taken in the extent given to it by Strabo, its northern boundary in 
the latitude of Madrid, its southernmost point more southerly than 
Gibraltar) are purer and brighter than those of Italy under the same 
latitude, and stimulate every moral and physical power of man to 
greater vigor and activity. 

II. Though it could not be said of all Greece, as it was of Rhodes, 
that not a day passed withont sunshine ; though on the heights of 
Arcadia ceaseless rain and heavy snow prolonged the reign of win- 
ter far into the year, and the dews which nurtured vegetation ren- 
dered the nights unfavorable to man ; though fogs were brought by 
the south wind, and tempests, brooding over the mountain passes, 
shook the earth with thunderings; yet had Herodotus reason to 
boast for Hellas generally that happy mixture of seasons, which 
Plato specially claimed for Attica, truly calling it eiKpaaia tlw upuv. 
There the north wind (mistral), returning at regular intervals, tem- 
pers the heat of the day ; there the air is so pure and translucent 
that the naked eye can discern Chios from the heights of Hymettus ; 
there monuments of art survive uninjured the revolutions of a thou- 
sand seasons, though they could not escape the barbarian hand of 
man. 

III. The deep blue vault of heaven there rises above the most en- 
chanting distance, and the clear and brilliant air {T-afifrpoTaroc aWfjp*) 

» Of., xix., 187 ; ProperL, ifl., 17. * JBurip., Mtd., ▼. 809. 
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is as ikvorable ta the development of muscular power as the gradual 
▼ariations of temperature to that of nervous sensibility. Damp and 
wiutry skies hung, it is true, more heavily over Bceotian Thebes, 
over Arcadia and Eretria ; but their rapid vicissitudes rendered the 
body hardier, and at the same time more susceptible to their widely- 
differing influences. 

lY. Amid the mountains and deep valleys of Hellas great differ- 
ences of temperature were felt at the distance of a few stadia, and, 
combined with other local and social influences, produced diversities 
in the character of the inhabitants such as are not found on the 
widestr extent of level country. Let us but think of the luxuriant 
verdure of Chalcis, in Eubcea, at the point where the Euripus is nar- 
rowest, and then of the scanty and miserable existence of the fish- 
ermen of Anthedon, on the opposite strand of Bceotia. But, what- 
ever were its inequalities, scarcely any where was the atmosphere, 
as it now is in so many places, pestilential. 

6. Mineral Productions. 

I. The nobler metals were not found in abundance. Limestone, 
which is the predominant formation of the mountains of Greece, 
contains no rich metalliferous veins. The Phoenicians had dug up 
gold at Thasos ; Thessaly, too, yielded some ; and the Hebrus wash- 
ed down gold in its waters. Silver was found only in Attic Lauri- 
um, in Epirus, and in Siphnos. The wants of Greece were supplied 
from the superfluities of Asia, whose plunder, and afterward whose 
pay, wrought into consecrated vessels, enriched the sanctuaries and 
temples, until the luxury of the Pbilippian age introduced the pre- 
cious metals into domestic use. The extraction of them was de- 
fective and costly, as Bosckh has shown in his admirable essay on 
the silver mines at Laurium.' Nevertheless, the mass of these 
raetals was so much increased by trade and by the resort of stran- 
gers, that the price of other commodities in the time of Demosthenes 
was five-fold what it had been in Solon's. 

II. Copper was found in abundance at Chalcis, in Euboea, where 
Cadmus was said to have first taught the art of extracting it. Still 
richer in copper, however, were Rhodes and Cyprus. Here the 
earliest miners of the ancient world, the Phoenicians, dug for copper, 
which, wrought into the three primitive weapons, spear, sword, and 
helmet (<J<Jpv, oop, /topvc), as likewise into the three-legged pot or cal: 
dron, was still consecrated, even in later times, to the service of the 

t Tnn$aetion$ »/ (he Royai Fruttian Aeademg of Sdeneu, ifc, Berlin, lfil4-15 ; 
•ad m the Appenda to the Tratulatiam oftkt Public Seouomy qfAtluM, 
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Paphisn goddess, the tatelary deity of the latter island, and < 
ed a sacred metal. 

III. Iron, which has recently been found in Laconia, in Eobcea 
near Chalcis, and in many islands of the Archipelago, was first 
wroQght in Lemnos. The art of increasing its hardness and density 
by dipping it in water while red hot, which was known in Homeric 
times, heightened the value of iron implements. This deep blue 
steel was also used to ornament the shield of Achilles. Axes made 
of it were esteemed among the costliest gifts, and formed a profita- 
ble article of barter. The perfection of this metal was the mythic 
steel of the gods, dddfiac, first celebrated by Hesiod, of which waa 
forged every implement of supernal or infernal use, the fetters of 
Prometheus, the shuttle of the Pares, and the scythe-like &pirtf of 
Saturn (Cronos). 

IV. The treasures produced by the marble quarries of Greece 
were not less prised than her metallic riches. In the laws of Athens 
they were ranked with mines. The limestone mountains of Attica, 
Hymettus and Pentelicus, seemed exhaustless, and afibrded the 
finest material for the architect or the sculptor. Nor was the mar- 
ble of Pares inferior. Other sorts were distinguished by their local 
names, for there was scarcely a spot which did not produce e^ccel- 
lent sandstone or marble, some of it of the richest colors, which, 
at a late period, the gorgeous Roman taste eagerly sought after. 
Mill-stones from the island of Nisyros are mentioned in the Anthol- 
ogy. 

6. Vegetable ProduUioM. 

I. But the surface of the soil of Hellas was stin more bounteoim 
than its bosom. Its vegetable treasures, especially those of the 
Thessalian plains, are still celebrated by modern travellers. The 
banks of the rivers, enriched by the mud which these deposited, 
glowing with the richest vegetation, were, on that account, the 
earliest seats of the old Pelasgi. Of the gifts of Ceres, the farina- 
ceous grains, wheat was not so common nor so heavy as in Sicily. 
Spelt was very generally grown : of this we find three sorts specified, 
namely, rifif, C^cd, and 6Xvpa, which appellations probably denoted 
different species growing in different times and places : the two 
latter served as food for horses. 

II. The principal food of the Heroic age was barley (xptd^y xpt 
AcvKdf), and porridge made of barley meal (aX^tra), the polenta of 
the modern Italians. Barley was the earliest grain cultivated in 
Attica ; hence the saered law, acooiding to which barley was sirew- 
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ed over the head of the sacrificial ox, and thin cakes of barley 
formed part of the offering. Barley meal was mixed in the drink 
of the initiated ; ears of barley formed tbe chaplet of the goddess, 
aod of the victor at tbe £leusiniaii games ; and the Canepbori, in 
the sacred processions, powdered their bodies with tbe dust of 
barley meal. At the present day, when a ten or twelve fold crop 
is considered the ordinaiy produce of good land, wheat, barley, rice 
(which Theopbrastus mentions as an Indian plant, and Dioscorides 
recommends for its medicinal virtues), maize (iadigenous to Amer- 
ica), millet, and tobacco, are the chief produce of the Hellenic plains.^ 

III. The flocks of sheep and goats found rich and peculiarly aro- 
matic pastures on the slopes of the mountains. There still grow 
the flowers around which bum those busy swarms of bees, whose 
honey, after the lapse of more than a thousand years, vindicates its 
ancient fame. The Satureia eapitata and Satureia ihymbra are, more ' 
especially, tbe plants out of which the bees of Hymettus sucked 
those loseious and fragrant juices with which none but those of 
Hybla cotild compare. Recent travellers unite in extolling the pro- 
fusion of flowers and shrubs which adorn the hills and vales of 
Greece. All the fragrant plants which Eupolis celebrates as the food 
of goats, the laarel, the oleander, tbe Arhuttu un$40f the ArbiUus an- 
drachne^ the Agnus cMtuMt the Cy$tus CrtticMy tbe PisUckia Untifr 
cuMf the myrtle» all still bloom on the soil of Greece. Kases in great 
variety ; the many kinds of heath ; the ivy {HeeUra Mx), once so 
Idxariant in Acharne ; tbe broom, the sage, lilies, hyacinths, the 
asphodel and the Attic violet, have not yet forsaken the land haunt- 
ed by so many beautiful recollections. 

IV. Above this lesser vegetation still rise (wbere man, with bar- 
barian labor, has not destroyed tbem) lofty woods, part of which are 
useful for architecture or ship building. Tbe traveller still finds, 
here and there, planes and cypresses, the fragrant silver poplar, and 
the Grecian cedar, which, by their gigantic size, reoail the sabred 
trees of antiquity. 

V. Under the common name of oak the earliest Greeks compre- 
hended all forest trees with edible fruits, all which were called iUp6- 
d/cwa. The sacred oaks of Dodona, whose f<riiage, down to the la- 
test times, adorned tbe head of the lord of the city, Jupiter (Zeus), 
had the first claim to the veneration of primitive man. The acorn 
(/JaAofOf ) gave them food ; mead made from the honey furnished by 

1 Link on the Ancient History of the Cerealia {Traneaetione of the Academy nf 
Seieneee, Berlin, 181ft-l?). Compare Che Anc. Hist. ofLeguminouM PUmW, ^, by 
the m$M makmr (jMd^ 1818*10). 

A« 
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the wild bees which swarmed around this tree of life, afforded drink ; 
and its parasite, the mistletoe, yielded them bird-lime. A tree so 
boanteons in blessings mast needs be the abode of some beneieent 
deity, whose presence was proclaimed by the rustling of its leayes, 
and by the choirs of birds among its branches. 

VI. Other fmit-bearing trees— the nntricioos chestnnt, the walnat, 
the Cydonian qninoe, the pomegranate, all of which grew wild in 
Hellas— had been made to bear more generous frait by the diligeooe 
of man. The wild fig {ipivedc) bad been osed to bring to quicker 
maturity the cultiTated sort {ovkv) ; for the same prooess of caprf- 
fication (kpivaoftoc), by which, so eariy as the time of Theophrastus,* 
and even earlier, the fructification of figs, by means of minute in- 
seeto, which feed on the pollen of the wild fig-blossom (V^cr, cnli-^ 
c€s ficarii)y was produced, is still nsed by the Athenians in the mouth 
of June. 

VII. Oranges and lemons, which now thrire abundantly in spots 
sheltered by heights from cold blasts, some hare been induced to 
recognize as the golden fruit of the Hesperides ; and from the time 
of Theopbrastus we find them accurately deseribed. The want of 
them was scarcely felt amid the abundant increase which followed 
the introduction of the noblest of fruits, and the rich blessing of the 
Tine with which Bacchus crowned the garden of Hellas. 

VIII. The islands of the Archipelago, Chios, Lemnos, Lesbos, Hm- 
808, Leucadia, dtc., might boast of the earliest cultore of the grape ; 
but eyen Homer extols the Tine-clad shoreof Epidaurus, and the Tine- 
yards of Ame and Histiea. To quote all the local names which 
he celebrates for their excellence would furnish matter for a con- 
siderable work. Sibthorp counted in modem Greece thirty-nine 
different sorts of grape, exclusiye of the smaU species, commonly 
called the currant (from Corinth), which is not nsed for wine. But 
a custom deriyed from the remotest antiquity (which, howeyer, has 
not been adopted in Asia, on the hills of Troas, and in some isknds, 
Naxos for instance) spoils the flayer of the juice of the grape tu 
European palates. Turpentine, from the Ptnua nutritwutj which was 
barked for the purpose in September, often eyen tar, is poured in 
great quantities (three pounds to twenty-fonr gallons English) into 
the wine, to preyent its turning sour. The pine cone on the staff 
of the thyrsus is the type by which the old Hellenes signified this 
ancient union of the gifts of the Tine with those of the pine-tree. 

IX. According to early tradition, the oliye (iXalot Oliva Europaa) 
was brought into Greece from the north, while modern botanists 

1 Tktoph^ 0. pi. iL, 9, 5; PUn^ H, N., xr., 19 ; xrlU S7. 
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afirm that it is a native of Crete. Recently, as well as in lenoter 

times, it formed the wealth of Attica, where it throve exceileotly, 
and yielded the finest fruit. A jug filled with the oil of the sacred, 
invic^able trees was the highest prize at the Panathenea. Modem 
botanisto have discovered eight or ten difi^rent species of this tiee 
in Hellas. Ito oil, which was an article of indispensable utility to 
the Greeks, both for light and in the baths, and also at their feasts, 
was one of the richest sources of national revenue. The export of 
oil to countries which did not prodace, as, for instance, Babylonia, 
Pontus, and Persia, permitted from the time of Solon, was very 
profitable to the state. There was an ancient practice of planting 
(rfive-trees in alternate rows with fig-trees, in the corn-fields of At- 
tica ; ^nd, indeed, the Greeks generally were accustomed to plant 
fruit trees, even with the vine, in rows on their arable land (4A«m). 
X. Medicinal plants grew in great abundance in GreU. The 
strange notion of the curative properties of the hellebore doea net 
seem to have prevailed there. The true dittany (d^ra^ivof, Orv^i- 
num dietamnug) is a native of that island, and a multitude of other 
plants, whose disfigured names recall to us the travellem of Dioseoiw 
ides, who, like the Englishman Sibthorp, and the German Sieber, 
devoted their attention to the vegetable productions of Greece. 

7. AninuU Prod»ciioiu^Be<i*i9* 

I. In a climate so rich in the most varied vegetation, we might 
safely anticipate a no less remarkable abundance and variety of an- 
imal life. The lion was, according to mythical traditions, a naUve 
of the proper soil of Hellas. One assigned him to Nemea ; \nother, 
which has been preserved in a mondment discovered by Brdndstedt, 
gave him to Ceos. Tigers, th^ peasants affirmed they had seen on 
the opposite shores of Asia, at the foot of the ancient Gargams, 
Which thus justified the old renown of the Trojan Ida as a ft^p 
^np^' Wolves were so numerous in ancient Arcadia, that lycan- 
thropy, the belief in the wchrwolf, or the hypochondriacal illusion 
of being transformed into a wolf, was an endemic disease of these 
acorn-eating people, and was sought to be arrested by the sacrifioe 
of young boys The disease was most rife in the beginning of 
spring, generally about the month of February. 

II. The hardy youths of Atti^oa exercised their skill and strength 
in the chase, accompanied by powerful dogs: wolves, deer, and 
hates were the principal game. The largest breed, the Molossian 
hound, very much resembling the wolf, was equally valuable to the 
Greeks as the guardian of their houses and of their flocks. Art ha« 
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^•qMatlied to m a type of ftlus DoUe wrnDftl, wlu«b is now io Ea- 
gland. It is probably a copy of a work of Myron. But tbe Spartan 
greyhound, tbe attendant on Diana in all ancient works of art ; the 
ALreadian, ArgiTe, Locrian, and Eretnan dogs, had also their peculiar 
renown. Their posterity, the herds of wild dogs which now beset 
and annoy the traveller, bear the stamp of the general degeneracy. 

III. Wild boars also fiimiahed occupation for the paasiooate lovers 
of tbe chase. Taane hogs, veiy nearly resembling the wild breed, 
formed a main article of food ; their flesh, roasted, was tbe principal 
diet of the athletes dunng their training, and at a great many sacri- 
ficial ceremonies swine were preeeribed by law. 

IV. Horses were not indigenous to so mountainous a country as 
Hellas ; they were probably imported from tbe northern coast of 
Africa. How tbey were tfaos|4anted into tbe plains of Tb^tsaly,* 
where they relapsed into their native wildnesa, can not, however, 
he precisely ascertained. According to a primeval tradition, this 
noble animal was a gift of Neptune (Poseidon), whose earliest rites 
on tbe shores of Greece, for instance, in Onchestus, were connected 
with equestrian games. Tbe harneasing of horses in the quadrige 
and tbe games of mimic war were imported arts. Tbe Thessalians 
were masters of tbe art of guiding their horses round tbe ring with 
the bit, and in training them for tbe field of battle.* But, with 
jealous pride of race, several tribes claimed tbe honor of subduing 
the horse ; and Athens disdained not to ascribe this glory to her 
holy patroness, on the western pediment of the Parthenon ; for to 
jtame and discipline the free and unconquered steed was felt to be 
one of the achievements which aHest the supreme dignity of man. 
To what perfection the horse, by whose aid the most glorious prize 
at tbe games was gained, attained in this happy clime, we learn 
from some written testimonies, and still more from the works of art 
which have come down to us in great abundance. 

V. Equal care was bestowed on tbe bolls» which grew to an enor- 
mous size on the fat pastures of Epirua ; or those which ran wild 
in Thessaiy, and the capture and subjugation of which, man esteem- 
ed the triumph of his corporeal strength. According to tbe early 
laws of Greece, tbe ploughing ox was held sacred, iind was entitled, 
when past service, to range the pastures in freedom and repose. It 
was forbidden, by the decrees of Triptolemus, to put to death this 
£uthful ally of tbe labors of the husbandman, who shared the toil of 
ploughing and thrashing. Whenever, therefore, an ox was sUugh- 
tered, he must first be consecrated o r devoted as a sacrifice {lepeiov) 
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by tbe ftpripkliaf of the sacrilieial bariey ; this wm a preeaotioo 
against the barbarous practice of eating raw flesh (Jiw^yU). A 
peculiar sacrifice (Auw^itia) at Athena, at which the slayer of the 
ox fled, and tbe guilty axe was thrown into the sea, yearly placed 
before the people a Tisible type of the first beginnings of theis social 
institntions. 

YI. The climate and soil of Greece were peculiarly fayorable to 
the breeding of sheep, of which two raoes, the long and the flat- 
tailed, were especially distinguished. Modern naturalists haye pre- 
tended to detect in the form of the rams* heads, so frequent in an- 
cient temples, the precise craniological peculiarities of the genuine 
Merino breed. Countless flocks grazed in the rich pastures of Ar- 
cadia, and their sodden and resistless flight, without any obyioos 
eaose, was ascribed to tbe wanton tricks of Pan (6€tfia iravucdv). 
Pliny relates that a Grecian breed of sheep (whether be speaks of 
Magna Grscia or of Hellas is not certain) was much esteemed for 
its wool. 

YII. The goat, so variously useful to the Old World, was not less 
favored by nature, and throve especially in Scyros. The character- 
istic qualities of this animal, so congenial to the sportive and petu- 
lant Greeks, are caught with singular accuracy and felicity in the 
works of antique art. And they still enliven the mountains of 
Hellas with their gambols. 

YIII. Tbe ass and the mule here, as in other southern countries, 
attained to a great size, and to a strength which was the more val- 
uable from its loog duration. Hence the simplicity of tbe Homeric 
age thought it no scorn to liken tbe most valiant hero, the slowest 
t6 quit the field or to recede before the foe, to an ass. Plato, who, 
contrasting tbe slow comprehension of Xenocrates with the mental 
rapidity of Aristotle, compared the former to tbe ass, tbe latter to 
tbe horse, appears to have been the first that gave this patient and 
intelligent animal an ill name. At a later period, when the belief 
in tbe bugbears and spectres of the Aristophnn c age recognized 
even an asinine empusa,' this prejudice becamf more established. 

IX. But the mice which drank the sacred oil, nr guawed the sac- 
rificial garlands, are necessary to complete the picture, were it only 
to remind us of the- pretended Homeric poem, the Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice, in whose burlesque descriptions the Grecian world 
so early delighted. Mice, from their rapid increase, were reckoned 
among the plagues of the land, and furnished occasion to many 
proverbs and sayings. Their presentiment of changes in the 

I Arittopk^ Ran., S95 ; Aeharn., 582; Wachmwkf Or. AnL, rol. UL, p. 103. 
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weather, however, gave them a place among the prophetic annuals, 
which were thus brought into connection with the god of proph- 
ecy, Apollo Smintheus.^ The arch enemy of the mice was the 
small owl {Sirix passerina)^ which, as an inhabitant of the citadel of 
Athens, was sacred to Pallas, and pecaliarly cherished by the Athe- 



8. Animal ProductumM — BvriM, 

I. A native of the towering Olympus, and of all th^ peaks of the 
range of Pindus, was the eagle, which his lofty flight, his keen eye, 
his steadfast gaze on heaven, and the flames which were seen to 
gleam around him as he soared through electric clouds, marked out 
to be, without a competitor, the servant of Jupiter, and the bearer 
of the thunderbolt. From the time of Pindar be has been the faith- 
ful attendant of Jove. The soaring hawk, for similar reasons, and 
as the herald of indications from the realms of ether, was attached 
to the prophet-god ApoUo. The white migratory pigeon of Syria 
was sacred to Venus, because it is frequently found at Paphos and 
Eryx, two spots celebrated for the worship of that deity. The 
Dodonean doves or pigeons, according to Herodotus, were dark- 
colored. The first white ones that were seen in Greece appeared 
when the Persian fleet was wrecked at the foot of Mount Athos. 

II. The peacock belonged to the temple of Juno at Samos. From 
that spot they spread over Greece, but were always rare. In the 
time of Socrates, and even of Philip of Macedon, they were admired 
as curiosities, and in earlier times a thousand drachmae was the 
price of a single peahen. An edict of the Emperor Diocletian 
(AD. 803), for the city of Stratonice, fixes the price of a fatted 
peacock, in dear times, at two hundred and fifty denarii ; for Ro- 
man luxury, from the time of Hortensius, had reckoned pea-fowl in 
the number of dainties. Pheasants are spoken of as a festal dish 
by Philoxenus of Cythera, in his poem of the Banquet {delnvov). 
A hybrid race was produced by a cross with the common fowl. 
Fighting cocks, in whose battles, as well as in those of quails, the 
ancients so greatly delighted, were reared more particularly in 
Boeotia, Rhodes, and at Chalcis. 

III. Nor was the melodious song of the nightingale wanting in 
the groves and thickets of Greece, though she was but a foreigner 
and a visitor, and her voice was heard but for a short time. Attic 
vanity connected the sweet songstress T)f spring with Attic history 
by a mythic tale. The household swallow was in like manner in- 

>' /?., i., 39 ; Schol. ad loc. 
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terwoyeti with the legendary history of Athens by the tragic poets 
of the Attic stage. . The nightingale and the swallow were both of 
them birds of passage. The children in Rhodes greeted the latter 
as herald of the spring in a little song. Troops of them, carrying 
aboot a swallow, sang this from door to door, and collected provi- 
sions in return.^ 

lY. The chief food of the swallow consisted of those cicada or 
ehirping crickets (the &Kptdef as well as the rirTiye^), which were 
kept in honses like singing-birds, and more especially in the apart- 
ments of the women. By a quick, tremulous motion of the wings 
against the sides, these little creatures produced a sort of song, 
which* according to the notion of the Greeks, formed a part of the 
liili charm of summer. The fashion of wearing a golden cicada in 
the hair was one of great antiquity in Athens, and was meant as a 
symbol of the so-called autochthonous origin of the Athenian people. 

V. Autumn was the season of that annual emigration of the cranes 
to the sources of the Nile, which suggested those inimitable lines 
in which Homer describes the noisy tit>ops. Storks, quails (the 
type of every thing commonplace), and geese were among the mi- 
gratory birds. The swan, which the lyric poets from Hesiod*s time 
made the attendant on Apollo, bringing with her from far Ligya that 
dying song, which was afterward derided as a fable, to the well- 
known seats of the god, bred on the marshy shores of the Eurotas, 
in Tempe, and at Delphi. But the ear of the Greek heard, even in 
the call with which the tame partridge enticed its wild companion, 
a clear song, agreeable from the Invitation which it conveyed. 

9. Fishes. 

I. Modern travellers aflSrm that the Greeks are now very inex- 
pert fishermen, and it would appear that their ancestors, also, had 
DO very remarkable skill in fishery. The most important produc- 
tion of the sea was the thunny {■&vvvtCt irn^a/ivc, Koi^dv^^ij^ named ac- 

^ cording to the difference of size and age), which yearly passed in 
shoals through the Straits of Hercules into the inner sea. The 
whole body resorted to the Propontis and Bosporus, where they de- 
posited their spawn. This main shoal was driven into nets, and the 
fish harpooned with the trident, the primeval weapon of the Phoeni- 
cian thunny-fishers, and the emblem of their maritime supremacy. 
It was not expedient to catch fish in the open sea ; they were fat- 
ter near the shore. 

II. Oysters (ry/ggg, at a later p eriod ^ifivoaTpca), which were fished 

1 Athenaus, vlii., 60. 
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fyr by diTen, were eaten, as it appears, even by the eoateoiporanes 
of Homer. It is, however, among the Romans that we first bear 
them spoken of as a dainty. The murex was abundant on the coast 
of Greece. The sepia, too, with its remarkable power and instinet 
of self-preservation, by tinging the water around it with a dark liquid, 
was known, though no attempts had been made to apply it to tecbnie- 
al purposes as a dye. The Romans subsequently used the juice for 
ink. The dolphin, celebrated in old traditions for its love of music 
and its attachment to man, was found in abundance, and afforded 
numerous subjects for painting and sculpture. 

III. Pearls were not found in the Grecian seas. Anacreon is the 
first who mentions them, if, indeed, the twentieth ode be his. * They, 
as well as gems, were first in use among the Greeks, as a part of 
female dress, after the time of Alexander. 

IV. The great lakes, especially the Copaic, contained delicious 
eels, which, when they attained to a great size, were accounted sa- 
cred. Venomous serpents were more abundant in fable than is 
reality. 



CHAPTER II. 

HISTOBICAL ODTLINB. 

1. The Grecian Tribes. 

I. The people whom we call Greeks^ or Hellenes, were not the ear- 
liest inhabitants of the country. Among the names of the many 
tribes which are said to have occupied the land previous to the Hel- 
lenes, the most celebrated is that of the Pclasgi, who appear to have 
settled in most parts of Greece, and from whom a considerable por- 
tion of the Greek population was probably descended. 

II. The Caucones, Leieges, and other barbarous tribes, who also 
inhabited Greece, were probably all parts of the Pelasgian nation ; 
and we may regard the name Pelasgi as a general one, like that of 
Saxons, Franks, or Alemanni, and suppose each of the Pelasgian 
tribes to have had also a name peculiar to itself.^ 

III. All these tribes, however, were obliged to submit to the power 
of the Hellenes, who eventually spread over the greater part of 
Greece. Their original seat, according to Aristotle, was near Do- 
dona, in Epirus ; but they first appeared in the south of Thessaly, 
about B.C. 138 4, according to the common chronology. 

^ TkirimaV9 H'm, ttf Qretce, vol. i, p. 45, Sto «d. 
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IV. Ib aooordasM with the eommoo method of the Oroeka of in- 
Tenting names to aeooant for the origin of nations, the Hellenes 
are represented as descended from HelUn, son of Deocalion. Heltea 
had three sons, Jhrus, Xutkust and JEoIm, Xnthos, again, had for 
his sons Ackaus and Jon ; and from these four, Doras, i£olus, Ach»- 
na, and Ion, were descended the Dorians, JBoUmu, Adutant^ and /•- 
ataiK, who formed the four tribes into which the Hellenie nation 
was lor many centuries divided, and who were distinguished from 
one another by many peculiarities ii\. language and institutions. 

y. Of the four tribes just mentioned, the MoUtatM were spread 
over Greece finom a very remote antiquity ; the Aektuau were a pow* 
erful nstion in the Heroie ages ; and the /muuw and Dorians became 
more in^iortaot than either, though at a somewhat later period. 

VI. Other traditions, of a very mythical and unsatisfactory chsr- 
acter, mention the immigration of foreigners, such as Danaut and 
CuropOt who planted £gyptian colooies in Argot and Aiiiea ; CatU 
muo, the leader of certain Phoenicians, who settled in BaoHa ; and 
Pelopo, who came from Asia to the Peloponneouo, Thus much, 
howcTer, is certain, that the connection of Greece with Asia is of 
Tory ancient date, and that the art of writing was learned from the 
PktnudanM, although the intercourse of the Greeks with foreigners 
was Hat from exercising so oyerwhelming an influence as to change 
the national character in any essential particular. 

2. Migrationo of the Triheo. 

I. The BOtioes of these remote times, if we eaeept the light thrown 
en the evento of the Trojan war (B.C. 1184) by the poems of Homer, 
are hopelessly obscure and conAised. Some traditions, however, 
hsTO reached us of revolutions and migrations among the tribes, 
which were occasioned by vsrious poHtieal convulsions, not only 
before, but subsequently to the siege of Troy. 

II. The last of these was the immigration of the Dorians and JEto- 
Hams into the Peloponnesus (B.C. 1104); from which period we 
may date the supremacy of the Hellenic name. In consequence of 
this movement, the Dorians became possessors of the greater part 
of the Peloponnesus, the ancient inhabitants of which were either 
enslaved or expelled, or were incorporated into the Dorian tribe. 

III. The Ach^ans, who had previously occupied a considerable 
portion of the peninsula, were now forced to take refuge in Aigia" 
iost or what was afterward called, from them, Achaia, from which 
they expelled the Jomans, who migrated, in the first instance, to Ai- 
Hca, and thenoe, at a later period, to the western coast of Ana Jfi* 
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noTy where colonies were also established by other Greciaa tribes. 
These migrations having ceased, the different nations remained oc- 
cupants each of its own distinct territory. 

IV. Of the principal tribes the JEduma possessed Bsofis, a part 
of Euh€ui, some of the islands, as Lesbot and Tened^, and the coast 
of lfy«ta. The lanians colonized Attia^ a part of Eubma, the Cj^ 
daiet, and the coast of Lydta^ with soTeral of the islands. The 
Dorians had Doris, a great part of Peloponne*u»t Megario, Crettf and 
a number of the smaller islands. In some districts, especially ta 
Northern Greece {Locrio, PkoeiSf JSiolia, and AcMnumU for instance) 
we still find pre-Hellenic tribes. In Theooalf dwelt the TUtsMlianot 
who had migrated from Tkeofrotia ; in Etio the Jfn^siu and JEioli- 
ans ; and in the colonies a mixture of all the different races. 

V. Among the lonians and Dorians, more than any other people, 
we find a distinctly-marked and separate fiimily character, which 
manifests itself in their language, literature, cultivation of the arts, 
and political institutions. 

3. Development ofPolUieai Inotituttono-^DeeUne mid FuU of Monarchy. 

I. We learn from Homer that in the Heroic age Greece was di- 
vided into a number of petty independent states, governed by kings, 
whose authority, though considered to be of divine origin, does not 
seem to have been very distinctly defined with reference either to 
the aristocracy or the people. 

II. This separation into small states was of long continuance ; 
nor do we, in fact, ever hear of any permanently-established confed- 
eracy among the Greeks. The states were formed by the volun- 
tary annexation of a district or tract of country to some city which 
bad risen into importance by its trade or commerce. Hence the 
similarity of the words used to express the notions of *< a city'* and 
« a state," such as froAic, iroAtrem, and iroAcrevjia. 

III. In these states the form of government was gradually changed, 
between B.C. 1100 and 900, from the monarchical to the republieaa ; ' 
a revolution which was favored by the innate love of the Greeks for 
freedom and independence, the insignificant extent of the states 
themselves, and the tendency of men's residence together in cities, 
to develop a civic constitution ; especially when the low state of in* 
tellectual cultivation, their simpler political relations, and the gen- 
eral employment of slaves (captives taken in war, or purchased from 
the barbarians) placed all freemen on a comparatively equal footing. 
Not unfrequently, the change of constitution was occasioned, or at 
least hastened, by the misconduct of the king himselH 
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4. The Arittocracy. 

I. The deyelopment, howerer, of the popular form ofgoyernment 
was gradual. The first movement was made by the aristocracy; 
whose encroachments undermined the monarchy, and paved the way 
for more liberal institutions, withoat either Tioiently overthrowing 
the kingly power, or assuming a hostile attitude against the as yel 
imperfectly-developed democracy. 

II. The foundation of snch an aristocracy was gentle birth {einra- 
Tpldai, evyevetc), with its accompanying personal qualifications, free- 
hold property, knightly service (yeofidpotj IvmSdrat, Iniretc)^ and, at 
a later period, when commerce had increased, the possession of per- 
sonal wealth {ol vXovaioif ol rd, ;tp9/uxra l;^oirrrc). 

III. This distinetioo between the aristocracy and the people is 
expressed by the terms ol xaXoi KiLyaBoi^ ol ka&?4U, ol Apiaroi, on the 
one side, and ol irov^po/, ol detXoi, ol kokoI on the other. Some- 
times it was founded on the distinction between city and country, 
especially where foreign conquerors had taken possession of a town, 
and circumscribed the civil privileges of the vanquished. In such 
cases the latter were either permitted to retain their personal liberty 
and property, subject, however, to the payment of tribute and the 
forfeiture of their civic rights, or were deprived of their freedom 
and became the bondsmen of the conquerors, like the Helots (EI- 
Aurec) at Sparta, or the Peneste {Ueviorai) in Thessaly. 

5. Devehj^nuni of the Demoeraey^^StruggU of Parties. 

I. The taste for importance and influence in the state, when once 
excited, continued to enlarge its circle, so that the aristocracy was 
by no means permitted to remain in the Qndisturbed enjoyment of 
the power it had acquired. Such an aristocracy often degenerated 
Into an oppressive oligarchy, which, although supported at first by 
its hereditary reputation, the preponderance of property and intelli- 
gence, and the possession of arms and fortified places, was not on- 
frequently involved in a fierce controversy with the newly-aroused 
democratic spirit (S^fio^i plebs), which produced a general struggle 
between the aristocratic and democratic parties throughout the 
whole of Greece and her colonies. 

II. The results of this struggle varied according to circumstan- 
ces ; but in many instances the popular party was triumphant, and 
succeeded in wresting from their opponents the remission of debts 
doe from the commons to the aristocracy, the privilege of intermar- 
rying with the nobles, equality of civil rights, and a larger share in 
the administration. 
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III. Sometimes these party cootests led to the formation of a con- 
siitution, either through the personal authority of some individual, 
like Pittacus of Mytilene (B.C. 6d0), or by means of an esUblished 
code of laws, like those of Lycurgus at Sparta (864), Zaleucus 
among the Epizephyrian Locrians^ Cbarondas in Catana, and several 
Chalcidic cities (both about the middle of the seventh century be- 

. fore Christ), and Solon at Athens (594). 

IV. More frequently, however, the efforts of the democracy end- 
ed in the establishment, for a time, of an absohite anti-aristucratic 
monarchy (rvpaw^), in which the ruler's will was the only law. 
Such, for example, was the tyranny of Cypselus at Corinth (655), 
who, with the assistance of the people, overthrew the oligarchy of 
the Bacchiadae. This was especially the case in the seventh and 
sixth centuries before Christ ; yet it would be a mistake to suppose 
that absolute monarchy in those days, provided always that it did 
not degenerate into caprice or ferocity, was hostile to the people, or 
ua£ivorable to the expression of public opinion. 

6. The same subject continued. 

I. The increase of navigation and commerce, the extension of 
their cities, and the more general diffusion of knowledge, were all 
favorable to the development of the democratic principle, which was, 
moreover, frequently promoted by the corruption of morals peculiar 
to an oligarchy ; sometimes, too, it happened that some member of 
the oligarchical body became the leader of the popular party. 

II. The Persian war, while it awakened the oonsciousness of Greek 
nationality, and brought the different states into cloaer political con- 
tact, at once both raised the courage of the people and weakened 
the resources of the aristocracy. In the Peloponnesian war (B.C. 
431-404) the aristocratic party generally sided with Sparta, and the 
democratic with Athens ; while during the whole war the struggles 
of the two factions continued as fiercely as ever in the several states. 

III. At the end of this contest the aristocracy was victorious ; but 
its abuse of the power thus acquired produced disturbances, banish- 
ments, and wars of extermination, in which we find foreign mer- 
cenaries serving in the place of the native soldiers, who were them- 
selves also frequently hired in the same manner by foreign powers. 
In many places there arose an unbridled and oppressive democracy, 
led by ambitious and selfish demagogues, which was resisted by oli- 
garchic factions or associations {kraipiieu, awi^fLoalai), 

IV. The demoralization produced during these struggles sapped 
the very foundations of Grecian liberty, paved the way for the at- 
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tempts of Philip of Maoedon to obtain the aoToreignty of all Greeee, 
and made their coontry the theatre of yariooa wars in the days of 
his successors. Yet in these very wars we witness, from time to 
time, flashes of the old Grecian spirit ; soch, for instance, were the 
attempts at Sparta to overthrow the oligarchyi and re-establish the 
constitution of Lycurgus, and the struggle of the democratic Ache- 
an league against the tyranny and power of the Macedonians. 

7. Decline and Fall of the Grecian Statu. 

I. In the midst of all this confusion, the arms of the Romans open? 
ed for themselves a way into Greece. The taking of Corinth (B.C. 
146) gave the last blow to Grecian freedom. The political af- 
fairs of Greece were now managed by the Romans ; but the gov- 
ernor of Macedonia still continued to exercise great influence, until 
tfie whole of Greeee was incorporated into one province, under the 
name of Achaia. At the same time, some of the cities were treat- 
ed more indulgently than the rest ; a few, such as Athens and Del- 
phi, were even recogniaced as Ubir<t dvUates, 

II. Nero*s whim, at a later period, of proclaiming the independ- 
ence of Greece, produced no results. The echo of her former lit- 
erary renown was indeed heard in Atheus, but national feeling and 
intellectual lile were extinct ; and the land, weakened already by 
Roman tyranny, and the struggles of the Greeks with one another, 
was utterly devastated in after times by the barbarian invaders. 

8. General Form of the Constitution in the Free Statee of Greeee. 
I. As essential parts of every Hellenic constHoCion, whether aria* 
tocratie or democratic, we may notice the Senate and the Popular 
Assembly, both of which were always recognized from the days of 
the monarchy. In democratic states the sovereign power resided 
in the General Assembly of the peo|4e ; in aristocratic, it was in th» 
hands of the Senate {yepdvaia), or Assembly of the Notables. 
. 11. The executive authority was vested in a host of commission- 
ers, or of magistrates under various names, who, according to the 
nristoeratie or democratic ibrm Which the ever*ohanging constitu- 
tions of the states happened ibr the naoment to assume, were eleet- 
ed by a constltnency, and under qualiftoations more or less limited, 
and continued in oflice during a longer or shorter period. These 
functionaries were also subject to a "doKiftafria, or trial, previously to 
entering upon their office, and subsequently were required to give 
M acDonnt (e^d^) before the supreme government of the manner 
ill #bMi ttey bad disehiififtd its dntifli. 
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in. The judicial power was shared ia Tarioaa ways by the people, 
the senate, and the magistrates. The more important criminal 
charges were generally disposed of by the people or the senate, 
while private disputes were settled by magistrates or colleges of 
judges. 

9. Ionic mU Doric SUUeo, ptartieuUarfy Athau mnd SpttritL 

I. In that Grecian race which, on account of its superior intelli- . 
gence, developed its powers most rapidly, and, by means of its com- 
meree and navigution, attained the highest state of prosperity, name- 
ly, the Ionic, democracy made the most rapid advances. The most 
important among the Ionic states was Athens, where the healthy 
life of democracy, and a yearning after a free and universal develop- 
ment, displayed itself more vigorously than elsewhere, but soon de- 
generated, as ftir as the multitude were concerned, into a one-sided 
struggle for equality, capricious treatment of the powerful, an en- 
vious opposition to superior vigor and capacity, unbridled license 
and disobedience, and at last into coarse selfishness and empty van- 
ity, which was made the tool of every demagogue and sycophant 
who choee to flatter it. 

II. Among the Doric states, Sparta vras the moat considerable. 
Here the genuine SparUns, or inhabitants of the city, formed, in their 
relation to the Periceci (Ilepcocffoc), or inhabitants of the country, an 
aristocracy, which at a later period became an oppressive <riigafchy. 
Here, too, we find the notion, so universally prevalent among the an- 
cients, of the state's supremacy over individual citiaens, carried out 
to its utmost extent of severity ; for the state made, so to qieak, the 
individual its bondsman, broke up domestic life almost entirely, and 
rendered free development impossible. 

III. As long as an enthusiastic belief in the sanctity of the state* 
and a stem resolve to obey its laws and eostoma, reigned in the 
hearts of the people, Sparta flourished, and the naity and eoneen* 
trated power of its oonstitutioB insured it victory over other natioiis ; 
but the unaatural fetters in wbieh individoal freedom was boand by 
the constitution oould not ataad the test of time ; and an ioDmoder- 
ate atriviag after power and riohea ensued, wbidi prepared the way 
Ibr Iha ruin aad disaolation of the Spartan ooaamonweallh. 

10. PomU of Uniomfot iko wkoU of Ortoc^-^FoaiimU omi Ormdto. 
L Greece p os sess ed a syatan of eesunoavrealtha, each of wtndi 
was reeogaiaed by the rest ; hot Ibr the eoatiMiaBoa of this reoof 
aitioo there existed no guanatee or writtaa inatrasMst. an that 
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there was often ootbing bat an ofptmiton ofinierestM to restrain the 
▼iolent encroachments of the more powerfal. Still, though these 
little states were not only independent of each other, but often even 
on terms of hostility, the different classes found a band of union in 
their general name of Hellene* ('EAA^vef ), the consciousness of their 
descent from the same ancestor, and a common language, religion, 
and manners ; at all events, this nationality was distinctly under- 
stood when they were opposed to foreigners or barbarians. 

II. The offspring of this consciousness was a sort of Grecian in- 
ternational law, founded, however, on no distinct enactment, and lia- 
ble to be set aside at any time by the stronger party. Examples of 
this international law may be found in the practice of sending am- 
bassadors to each other before war was proclaimed, sometimes with 
authority to refer the dispute to arbitration ; in the proclamation of 
war by heralds, whose persons were held sacred and inviolable ; in 
the respect paid, during the continuance of hostilities, to temples* 
consecrated ground, and priests ; in the ransom of prisoners ; and 
in the strictness with which the duties of private as well as public 
hospitality were observed. 

III. To the religious institutions, by which this feeling of national 
unity was sustained, belonged their great feasts, and the Olymjnc, 
Pythian^ Nemean, and Jtthmian Gamee, which, from mere local observ- 
ances, attained by degrees to the rank of national solemnities, and 
were attended by delegations from all the states, as well as by 
crowds of people from every part of Greece. Under this head we 
must also class the Oracle*, especially that of Delphi, which enjoyed 
great reputation and influence in all the Grecian states. 

II. Poinlt of Union for particular portion* of Greece — The Amphicti' 
on*^ local Confederationtf Symmachiay Hegemonia. 

I. We find that smaller portions of Greece were also united by 
religion, inasmuch as their feasts and common worship produced 
a closer relation (Amphictionia) to one another, by means of which 
the observance of certain principles of international law was incul- 
cated. 

II. Between the inhabitants of the same district we often meet 
with a sort of confederation, as in Bceotia ; but the struggles of some 
individual states for supremacy, and the resistance of others, often 
weakened, or even broke up, these alliances. Two of these leagues, 
the Achean and iCtolian, obtained a temporary influence toward the 
end of Grecian independence. 

III. We read also of alliances called Symmaehia, generally be- 
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tween nations of the same race, which were headed by the most 
powerful members of the confederacy ; thus, for example, Sparta 
took the command of the confederate Greek tribes in the Persian 
war. This was called enjoying the Hegemony, or, in other words^ 
taking the lead. So also Athens, at a later period, was at the head 
of most of the Ionic states ; but even these alliances were generally 
disturbed by the haughtiness and selfishness with which the weaker 
party were treated by the more powerful. 

12. ColonieM. 

I. The Greek passion for separation and independence displayed 
itself in the peculiar relations which subsisted between their colo- 
nies and the mother country. Instead of clinging, as the Roman 
colonists did, to the state which sent them out, the Greek settlers 
always took the earliest opportunity of asserting their independence, 
and breaking off all connection, except in matters of religion, with 
the parent commonwealth. 

II. In another point of view, also, these colonies gave proof of the 
vigor and intellectual superiority of the Hellenic race ; for in the 
midst of barbarians, by whom they were surrounded on every side, 
they still preserved, and even spread, their native language and na- 
tional peculiarities. 
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THE HEROIC AGE. 



CHAPTER I. 

MBANINO OF THS TERM. 



I. By the Heroic Age we generally understand the period which 
elapsed between the first immigration of the Hellenes into Thessaly, 
and the expedition of the Dorians and Heraclidse into the Pelopon- 
nesus, in the year B.C. 1104. 

II. The most distinguished representatives of this period are Bel- 
lerophon, Perseus, Hercules, Theseus, Jason, and the other heroes 
of the Argonautic expedition, with the warriors who fought under 
the walls of Thebes and Troy. The accounts of this period are a 
medley of historical notices and mythical legends, which it is often 
impossible to separate from one another. 

III. The epoch most familiar to us, as regards both the public and 
private life of the Greeks, is that of the Trojan war (B.C. 1184). 
The poems from which we derive this knowledge were, it is true, 
composed somewhat later than the events recorded by them, and 
have not come down to us in their original form ; still they bear the 
stamp of truth and harmony so deeply impressed, that we may safe- 
ly admit them as real representatives of the times which they de- 
scribe. 



CHAPTER II. 

CIVILIZATION. 

I. In those early times, fierceness and brutality, war and robbery, 
reigned almost without control. These evils were combated, indeeOk 
by such heroes as Minos (the putter-down of piracy). Theseus, ani 
HercQ.c8 ; but, even at the period of the Trojan war, civilization was 
still in its infancy. Violence in action and coavseness in speech had 
by no means disappeared ; piratical expeditions and forages into 
neighboring states (for the purpose generally of driving ofi^ their cat- 
tle), witb ae usual reprisals on the part of the plundered, were of 
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perpetaal occurrence ; nor were murder and sanguinary revenge by 
any means uncommon. 

II. On the other band, traces of a milder and more humane spirit 
are not wanting. The influence of religion was felt in various shapes ; 
men looked upon the persons of heralds as sacred, and respected 
leagues and armistices. To set against the fierce outbreaks of pas- 
sion, many instances may be produced of self-control, moderation, 
and respect to the aged and experienced. Public opinion began to 
make itself respected, and the fear of public censure to have its ef- 
feet on the powerful. 

III. We meet with numerous examples of friendship, such as The- 
seus and Pirithous, Achilles and Patroclus, Orestes and Pylades ; ol 
kindly intercourse with old and faithful servants, as of Ulysses with 
Eumeus and Euryclea, and of connubial and parental affection. 
The stranger, the necessitous, or the exile might depend on being 
hospitably received for the sake of Zeus (Jupiter), their protector ; 
hence called Zevf §£»toc and UeT^aioc- Connections of hospitality 
between ancestors were remembered and respected by their de- 
scendants. Strangers received a friendly welcome, and were asked 
no questions until they had partaken of the family meaL Presents 
were also given to them, called §eiv^ia,^ 

TV. Minstrels {kplvpet ioidoi), as Phemius at Ithaca, and Demod- 
ocus among the Pheacians, enjoyed distinguished favor and re- 
spect," for at a very early period they had learned to ascribe the out- 
pourings of genius to divine inspiration i^eioct ^ianic doidof, ^eof 
&waae ^itmiv doxd^v.* — ^eoc di /wi iv ^pealv olftac navroiac ivi- 
^vaev*). Sometimes, but more rarely, we read of heroes (as Achil- 
les), or the people, raising a song.* 



CHAPTER III. 

IHB 8TATB, AND ITS CONBTITUTXOir IN OBMBKAL. 

I. Politics were yet in their infancy. The idea of one all-per- 
Y^j^ty pnlitiftai life not being yet developed, men^s notions of a 
commonw^th, whether in its external relations to other states, or 
its internal arrangements, were wavering and undefined. Of any 
recognized rights'of nations we find only a few feeble traces ; for 
instance, in the inviolability of heralds. 

II. The internal econbn^y of the commonwealth was gradually 

iil.,ts.,197; ZTiii..3»; ai.,iiU29>e9> K90. > Ot., viiL, 473, aeg^. 

><M,Tiii.,496. «lEHiML, TAm^.,94. • iL, L, 472 ; iac., 186. 
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developed after a model taken from private life. Thus the most 
ancient form of government existing even in the Heroic Ages was 
the patriarchal monarchy, which does not seem to have possessed 
any very distinct character, or to have defined very accurately the 
rights and duties either of prince or people. 

III. We find, with the king, an aristocracy distinguished by their 
ability, or skill in the use of weapons, or property, with a pedigree 
derived by tradition from the gods ; and, finally, a large body of free 
citizens. But the privileges of these three powers in the state were 
defined by no laws, and in many instances ran imperceptibly into 
one another. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THS KIN€I. 

I. The king {6 ^aaikevCf ^ ava^ was considered to hold a sacred 
office ; for men looked upon the power of kings,^ as well as their 
pedigree, as derived from the gods, and respected their persons as 
being under the immediate protection of Zeus (Jupiter) himself. 
Hence, in Homer, we have diorpe^ieg Paaikrjegy dtoyevelc paatk^e^ ;• 
and in Hesiod, U 6k Aide jiamX^ei.^ 

n. But the estimation in which the sovereign power was held 
depended also on personal qualifications, and was by no means se- 
cure against usurpation, as we find in the instances of Penelope's 
suitors and of ^gisthus. The form of government, however, was 
not always monarchical ; at least, we read in Homer*s catalogue of 
the ships, that of the nations there enumerated some had two lead- 
ers (as the Boeotians, Phocians, and Cretans) ; some three, with a 
commander-in-chief (as Argos,* and several cities in Argdiis); and 
others four (as the Eleans). 

HI. Generally speaking, the throne was hereditary, but without 
any very definite settlement of the order of succession. In default 
of male heirs it might descend to a female, as in the instance of 
Helena. We have also frequent examples of partition,' or of al- 
ternate government, as in the case of Eteocles and Polynices, but 
never of joint government. 

IV. The king commanded the army in time of war, administered 
justice in conjunction with the senate (whence the expressions 
SiKaanoloif ^efiiaTonoTiot Paatl^ec), and oflTered the public sacri fices, 

' I /2L, iXn 98. 9 im^lffr. » «f»n Tkeoj^n W. 
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although in other respects his office was distinct from the priesthood. 
Ill-defined as the boundaries between right and wrong were in in- 
dividual cases, there was not wanting a general idea of the duties 
of kings, which displayed itself iii complaints when their power was 
capriciously abused, and in praises of a paternal government.^ 

y. Their ensign of dignity was the sceptre (ffxigfTrrpov), a stafi^ 
which they always bore on public occasions. As the staff was used 
originally not merely to support the steps of the aged and infirm, 
but also as a weapon of defense and assault, the privilege of habitu- 
ally carrying it became emblematic of station and authority. The 
kings were attended also by Knpfnuc, or heralds, and official serv- 
ants. 

VI. By reason of their descent, office, and personal bravery, the 
kings enjoyed various prerogatives {rifxal, yipara)^ such as prece- 
dence at public assemblies and conferences ; a separate portion of 
land {riiievot) ; presents and tributes {dijpat durlvai, ^ifxurrec) ; ami 
the first choice of the booty taken in war, of which they also re- 
ceived a larger share than others. 



CHAPTER V. 

THB ARISTOCBACY AND THE PKOPLE. 

1. The Aristocracy. 

I. Between the king and the great body of the people stood the 
aristocracy. They were distinguished by the names of ^pwr c» &ptO' 
Toi, &piar^eCf i^oxoi avdpec- With reference to their dignity, they 
were also called yipovreg and ^aocXijeCi and, on account of their share 
in the deliberations of the council or senate {dov?.^)^ they had the 
title of king's counsellors {fiovXri^opoi uvApec). 

II. They took part in affairs of state, composed the flower of the 
army, and enjoyed, in consequence, peculiar distinctions {yipact olvoc 
yepovaiocy Agamemnon had for his council the princes, who were 
sovereigns in their own lands ; Priam had the Trojan drifioyipovTe^, 
or " elders of the people ;" and Alcindus the Phseacian /3aa<X^ec. 

2. The People. 
I. The mass of free burghers (d^fioc, XaSc or laol) composed the 
general assembly of the people {ayopn). Their power, although un- 
confirmed by any distinct recognition of their privileges, was by no 

1 /I, ii, 24 ; L, 231 ; aii., 310 ; OtL, Iv., 630 ; % 234^ 
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ttt99m withoat iofluence, nor was it erer aaft to resiat the open «x- 
gression of public opinioD.^ 

II. It does not seem, however, that the assemUiea were eyer con- 
yened for the express purpose of deciding questions, or at certain 
definite periods, but rather came together, as occasion required, to 
receive communications, or convey their wishes to the king as a 
guide for his conduct. No expression of dissent is mentioned, but 
simply of approbation ;* still less does any individual seem to have 
ever possessed the power of coming forward on his own authority. 
lAryses* addresses himself, it is true, to all the Ach«ans, who ex- 
press their approbation of his arguments. Agamenmon, neverthe^ 
less, in spite of this demonstration, decides the question himself, 
and that without any remonstrance from the assembly. 

III. In the second book of the Iliad, Agamemnon pretends to oon- 
solt the people on the subject of their return to Greece ; but, al- 
though they eagerly embrace the proposal, we find the will of their 
prince carried into eflTect by means of persuasions and threats: 
Thersites, the only man who dared to express his opinion unreserv- 
edly, is roughly handled by Ulysses, to the great delight of the peo- 
ple. We read of classifications or sections of the people under the 
names of ^Aa and ^p^rpai. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ADMINI8TEATI0N OF JUSTICE. 



I. Thb administration of justice was not directed by any fixed 
written laws (the expression vSfioc, latp, never occura in Homer), 
but depended on certain maxims founded on experience and ancient 
custom {dUif and ^ifui), and was supposed to be under the especial 
protection of the gods, particularly of Zeus and ThSmis.* 

II. The government seems to have concerned itself very little 
about private disputes, unless the parties themselves wished the 
matter to be decided publicly or by arbitration. In such cases, the 
more important questions were settled by the king, generally with 
the assistance of his Council of Elders (jiov^ yepdvTuv), according 
to the rules of equity, or of some custom sanctioned by divine au- 
thority (j&ifiiares). Most of these cases seem to have been claims 
of compensation for murders, or for injury to property. The mur- 
derer endeavored to propitiate the family of the murdered man by 

I Od.,ziy.,S39;zyL,4S5. »il.,iL,335. ' 
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s«bnittiiig to a fiee (imvn%^ bat if he failed in arranging this, te 
escaped their vengeance by volantary exile. The form of such a 
pfoeess is seen ia Homer.' 



CHAPTER VII. 



I. Tbb supematoral world of the Greeks, as its image was im-» 
pressed oa the miods of the peoi^ by the lively repiesentatioos of 
Homer's poetiy, was peopled with beings who exercised a control 
over nature, bat were subject to human passions, and maintained a 
constant intereoasse with mankind. 

II. The means by which man approached the gods were prttfers 
and vow* {evx^t t^oi^V* Airo/) ; HLaiions {amvdcU) ; and 84crifice9 
(i^HTttxi). The ofierings mentioned by Homer are limited to bulls 
and oows, sheep, goats, and swine. The animal must be without 
blemish {r^ioc), and one which had never labored for man. Some- 
times the sacrifice consisted of numerous victims. The keaUomi, 
fot instance, aeoordmg to the common explanation, was an offering 
of a hundred beasts, though it subsequently meant also any solemn 
sacrifice at which several animals were slain. Thus one hecatomb 
mentioned in the Iliad consisted of twelve bulls,' and that vowed 
to the Sperchius of fifty sheep.* 

ni. The sacrificial beast had its horns sometimes gilded.* It was 
killed by cutting through the windpipe. When the sacrifice was to 




»/l,ix.,633. * W, xviH., 407. »JA,Ti,115w 
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be ttflfored to tbe Olymine ^ods, tlie head of the aoinal ww drawn 
teek heavenward, as ia seen Id the wood-«ut ea the opposite page. 
AVhen to the gods of the tower world, to heroea, or to tbe dead, it 
was drawn downward, and the knife was apidied to the throat from 
beneath.* Hie blood was caught ia a bowl called i^itvi and waa, 
as it were, the first libation, a aort of aanctitaitioa by blood. The 
bead of the Tietim, before it waa killed, waa in moat caaes strewed 
with roasted barley-meal {oi^ox^a or wXox^oiy nixed with aatt, 
and was beapiiBkled with holy water. The hair fion the forehead, 
ean, dec. {inraf^ai\ was also cut off and thrown into the flames«* 
The peiaoos who ofiered the sacrifice generally were garlands around 
their heads, and sometimes also carried them in their hands, and 
before they tonched any thing belonging to the sacrifice they washed 
«iMff haada in water. The Tietim itself waa liiwwise adorned with 
garlands. 

rv. Each god had his favorite animals which he liked best as sac- 
rifices ; but it may be considered as a general rule, that those animals 
which were sacred to a god were not sacrificed to him, though horses 
were offered to Poseidon notwithstanding this usage.* In the ear- 
lier times it appears to have been the general custom to burn tbe 
whole victim {SXoKavreiv) upon the altar, and the saaie was in some 
caaes also observed in later timea, and more especially in sacrifices 
to gods of the lower world, and such as were offered to atone for 
some crime that had been committed. But as early as tbe time of 
Homer it was tbe almost general practice to burn only the legs (jivpol, 
impioj itnpa) inclosed in fat, and certain parts of the intestines, while 
the remaining portions of the victim were consumed at a festive 
meal. While the flesh was burning upon the altar, wine and incense 
were thrown upon it, and prayers and music accompanied the so- 
lemnity. 

v. Oaths also were confirmed by a sacrifice, as indicated by the 
Homeric bpitia rdfivtw.* The term dpKiov, however, though often 
used synonymously with 6pK0i, signifies, more strictly, a compact rat- 
ified by an oath, and 6pKia rufiveiv is properly to make a compact with 
oaths and sacrifice ; whence, through the frequent practice of sacri- 
ficini; on such occasions, it came that dpMiotf was sometimes used for 
the victim itself.* Other gifts, besides sacrifices, were also present- 
ed to tbe gods as eipiatory or thank-offerings (d&pOf ayd^^MiTa, t^vea) ; 
Hecuba, for instance,^ offered a wiirKot to Athene (Minerva). 

i Euttatk.adR,l,4W. « /L, L, 458» Mgg. Comp. OcL, ilL, 440. 
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Apollo at Delphi to its high pre-eminence over all similar institutions, 
belongs to a later period, but Homer describes it as already re- 
nowned and wealthy before the Trojan war.^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

WAB— OFrSNSITt AKD DKFBNSIVB ABMS. 

I. The weapons of the old rough times were stones and clubs, 
the latter of which were wielded by Hercules and Orion. The club 
{Koptvti) was never employed by Homer's heroes, and is alluded to 
in the Iliad only on one occasion, where Nestor speaks of his having 
fought, when a youtli, with a warrior who was armed with an iron 
club {aidnpf^V ifopvvy)* Stones (x^pfiddia) were used occasionally 
in the Homeric conflicts, and usually of great size. 

n. Their offensive weapons were, 1. The bow and arrow {ro^oVf 
fiioCf I6c, biaros). 2. The spear {dopVi iyx^C* naXrov). 3. The sword 
(^/^OC, aop, ^ayavov), 4. The battle-axe (a^lv% niTieKvg). The sling 
{a<^evd6w) is not mentioned in the Iliad ; for in the only passage 
where the word apevdovv occurs, it is used in its original significa- 
tion of a bandage.' 

III. The defensive arms were, l.-The helmet {Kopv^f xvvei?, ir^Xi^f). 
2. The cuirass {^upti^. 3. Greaves {Kviffildet). 4. The shield {oaKoc, 
6avis). The metal usually employed for armor was bronze or cop- 
per. Iron was used for axes : silver, polished steel, and tin, to or- 
nament their arms. The complete equipment of a warrior was 
termed re^x'*'^* ^^^ ^^^o dn-Xa and ivTea. 

IV . We will now proceed to give a more detailed account of the 
offensive and defensive arms of the Heroic times. 

1. The bow and arrow. The bow {ro^ov, (Sio^) is one of the most 
ancient of all weapons, but is characteristic of Asia rather than of 
Europe. The Scythians and Parthians were the most celebrated 
archers in the East, and among the Greeks the Cretans. The form 
of the Scythian and Parthian bow differed from that of the Greeks. 
The former was in the shape of a half moon,* and is shown in the 
upper figure at the head of the opposite page. The next one, on 
the other hand, represents the usual form of the Grecian bow, which 
lu|d a double curvature, consisting of two curved portions, united 
in the middle by a kind of handle called ir^xv^. According to the 
description in Homer,* the bow was made of two pieces of horn, 

» WWwoZi, L, p. 232. a JR., TiL, 138. » Id., adii, 599* 
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a nd is he Dce frequently called nipac (comu). The bow-striog (vevpd) 
was twisted, and was often made of thongs of leather or hide {vevpa 
Sdeia). It was always fastened to one end of the bow, and at the 
other end there hung a ring or hook (xopwt^), usually made of metal 
iXpvahi)* to which the string was attached when the bow was to be 
used. When not used, the bow was put into a case {to^oB^kij, yu- 
pvrdct eorytut), which was made of leather, and sometimes orna- 
mented.* 

A quiver {fapirpajy full of arrows, was the usual accompaniment 
of the bow. It was, like the bow-case, principally made of leather 
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or hide, and was adorned with gold, painting, and braiding. It had 
a lid {irofia)y^ and was suspended from the right shoulder by a belt 
passing over the breast and behind the back. Its most common 
position was on the left hip, in the usual place of the swoid,*and it 
is so represented in the preceding figure of the Amazon Dinomache, 
copied from a Greek vase. The left-hand figure represents an Asiat- 
ic archer, with the quiver differently arranged. 

The Cretan mode of carrying the quiver was different from both 
of these, and is illustrated by the following cut. It is uniformly seen 
in the ancient statues of Diana. 




The arrow {locy biffroc) may be regarded as consisting of three 
parts, the head or point, the shaft, and the feather. The arrows 
used by the early Greeks were commonly fitted with bronze heads, 
as is expressed by the epithet xo^i^vprig, " fitted with bronze," which 
Homer applies to an arrow." Another Homeric epithet, " three- 
tongued" {Tpiy'kC>xiv\^ is illustrated by the forms of the arrow-heads, 
all of bronze, which are represented in the opposite wood-cut. That 
which lies horizontally was found at Persepolis. The two smallest, 
one of which shows a rivet-hole at the side for fastening it to the 
shaft, are from the Plain of Marathon. The fourth specimen was 
also found in Attica. 

The use of barbed and poisoned arrows is always represented 
by the Greeks and Romans as the characteristic of barbarous na- 
jons. When Ulysses wishes to have recourse to this insidious 
nra^ii^^ he is obliged to apply to the piratical Taphians,* and 
the classical authors who mention it do so in terms of condemna- 
tion. ^^_^ 
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The excellence of the shaft consisted in being long, and at the 
same time straight, and, if it was made of light wood, in being well 
polished.^ But it often consisted of a smooth cane or reed. In the 
bottom of the arrow was cut a notch (yAv^cV)^ ^or fixing it upon the 
string. The feathers are shown on ancient monuments of all kinds, 
and hence the nrepdevrec blaroLt* ** winged arrows," of Homer. The 
arrows of Hercules are said to have been feathered from the wings 
of a black eagle.* 

2. The spear {SopVj iy^oc* iroXrdv) is defined by Homer Sopv ;^«A- 
K^pect^ " a pole fitted with bronze," and dopv xa^'(o6api(t* " a pole 
heavy with bronze." The bronze, for which iron was afterward 
substituted, was indispensable to form the point {aixHnt ukukv) of 
the spear. Each of these two essential parts is often put for the 
whole, so that a spear is called dopv, dopdnov, and aixfi^- Even the 
more special term fieXlcij meaning properly an ash-tree, is used in 
the same manner, because the pole of the spear was oAen the stem 
of a young ash stripped of its bark and polished.'^ The bottom of 
the spear was often inclosed in a pointed cap of bronze, called by 
Homer and other Ionic writers oavparnp* and in Attic or common 
Greek arvpa^. By forcing this into the ground the spear was fixed 
erect. A well-finished spear was kept in a case {doparod^Ktj), 
which, on account of its form, is called by Homer *♦ a pipe" {avpiy^).* 
The spear was used as a weapon of attack in three dififerent ways : 
1. It was thrown from catapults and other engines. This, however, 
has reference to post-Homeric times. 2. It was thrust forward as 

1 ffes., Scut^ 133. a //., i^., 122 ; Od., xxL, 419. » Id., v., 171. 
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a pike. In this manner Achilles killed Hector, by piercing him witti 
his spear through the neck.* The Eubceans were particularly eel- 
ebrated as pikemen.' 3. It was commonly thrown by the hand. 
The Homeric hero generally went to the field with two spears.* 
On approaching the enemy, he first threw either one spear or both, 
and then, on coming to close quarters, drew his sword.* The spear 
frequently had a leathern thong tied to the middle of the shaft, called 
Ay/cvXjy, and which was of service in throwing the spear. It was 
later, however, than the time of Homer. 

3. The Homeric sword (^t>of, aop, (jtaffyavov) had generally a 
straight, two-edged blade {ufjufnjKec),' rather broad, and nearly of 
equal width from hilt to point. The sword hung on the left side, 
being suspended by a belt (re;ia^«»;)* passing over the right shoul- 
der, and extending obliquely along the breast, as is seen in the fol- 
lowing cut from a cameo in the Florentine Museum. 




In the Homeric times the Greeks also used a belt to support the 
shield, and this second belt lay over the other, and was larger and 
broader than it ;^ but as this shield-belt was found inconvenient, it 
was superseded by the invention of the Carian dxavovt hereafter to 
be described. The very early disuse of the shield-belt accounts for 
the fact that this part of the ancient armor is never exhibited in 
paintings or sculpture. The belt was usually made of leather, but 
was ornamented with gold and silver, and on it subjects of ancient 

I IL, xxU., 326. a Id., H., 543. » Id., iH., 18 ; x., 76 ; adL, 298. 
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W^ were frequenUy emlHroidered or embossed. Heoce we have ia 
Homer the expressions xp^o^oc rtXa/iw^ and ^aeivoc TeXa^iuv.* Ia 
times of the remotest antiquity swords were made of bronze, but 
afterward of iron. 

The sword was sheathed in a scabbard («o^df, KovXeoc),* adorned 
aometimes with silver (/covAeof upyvpeoc),* at other times with lami- 
nae of sawn ivory (veoirploTov iXii^vTofy The hilt or handle (««iny/ 
was, for the most part, of silver, or adorned with silver ornaments 
like studs (^£>oc upyvp6ijh)v),'' In the Heroic ages the Greeks 
sometimes wore a dagger (jidxatpa) suspended by the sword, on the 
left side of the body, and used it on all occasions instead of a knife.* 

4. The axe {a^tvij, ireltKvc) was either made with a single edge, or 
with a blade or head on each side of the haft, this latter kind being 
denominated viXeKv^ diaroftoc or a/u^icTdftoi,* The axe was one of 
the earliest weapons of attack. ^<* In the following out, representing 
i£neas bearing away Anchises and followed by Ascanius, the latter 
holds a battle-axe in his hand. 




5. The helmet {Kopvc, Kvviij, irn^ni) was originally made of skin or 
leather, whence is supposed to have arisen its appellation of Kwitf^ 
meaning properly a helmet of dog-skin, but applied to caps or hel- 
mets made of the hide of other animals {Tavpeltjj KTiditft^^ alyeifjV* 
and even to those which were entirely of bronze or iron (»roy;t«^- 
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Kocy The leathern basis of the helmet was also rery commonly 
strengthened and adorned by the addition of either bronze or gold, 
which is expressed by such epithets as x^^^'^^PV^* ei^x^^oct xp^aeiff^ 
The helmet, especially that of skin or leather, was sometimes a 
mere cap conformed to the shape of the head, without either crest 
or any other ornament (d^^ov re km aXo^ov).* 

The additions by which the external appearance of the helmet was 
varied, and which served both for ornament and protection, were 
the following : 

(A.) Bosses or plates, proceeding either from the top (^Xoc)* ot 
the sides, and varying in number from one to four (a/t^^Aof, 61' 
^oCf* Terpa^a^).* It is, however, very doubtful what part of the 
helmet the ^Xof was. Buttmann thought that it was what was 
afterward called the kuvoc, that is, a metal ridge in which the plume 
was placed ; but others* maintain that the <^dXoc was the shade or 
forepiece of the helmet, and that an aiJt(}>l<^a?iog helmet was one that 
had a like projection behind and before. 

(B.) The helmet thus adorned was very commonly surmounted 
by a crest (Xo^of ),^ which was often of horse hair (Innovpic, Innadd- 
ffeta),* and made so as to look imposing and terrible' as well as 
handsome. The helmet often had two or even three crests. 

(C.) Two cheek-pieces {irapayvadidety^ which were attached to 
the helmet by hinges, so as to be lifted up and down. They had but- 
tons or ties at their extremities for fastening the helmet on the head. 

(D.) The beaver, or visor, a peculiar form of which is supposed to 
have been the ai^mc rpvif^uXeia,^^ that is, the perforated beaver. 

The five folIowiDg helmets are selected from antique gems : 
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e. The cuirass {^oprj^, ^upaf) commonly worn by the Greeks and 
Romans, more especially in the earlier ages, was called ^6pri^ 
{&Ctpa^ arddioc or (rrardf, because, when placed upon the ground on 
its lower edge, it stood erect. It consisted principally of the two 
yvaXa, namely, the breast-plate, made of hard leather or of bronze, 
iron, or sometimes the more precious metals, which covered the 
breast and abdomen,^ and of the corresponding plate which covered 
the back.* Both these pieces were adapted to the form of the body. 
The two plates were united on the right side of the body by two 
hinges. On the other side, and sometimes even on both sides, they 
were fastened by means of buckles. 

The two figures here introduced are designed to show the usual 
difference of form and appearance between the antique Greek thorax 
and that worn by the Roman emperors and generals. The right- 
hand figure is that of a Greek warrior ; the figure on the leA is 
taken from a marble statue of Caligula found at Gabii.' The figure 
of the warrior is from a fictile vase. 
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The breast-plate and the back-plate were further connected to- 
gethei by leathern straps passing over the shoulders, and fastened 
in front by means of buttons or of ribbons tied in a bow. In the 
last wood-cut both of the connecting ribbons in the right-hand figure 
are tied to a ring over the navel. The breast-plate of Caligula has 
a ring over each breast, designed to fulfill the same purpose. Bands 
of metal often 8up))Iied the place of the leatheru straps, or else cov- 
ered them, so as to become very ornamental, being terminated by a 
lion's head, or some other suitable figure appearing on each side of 
the breast The most beautiful specimens of enriched bronzed 
shoulder- bands now in existence are those which were found AD. 
1820, near the River Siris in Southern Italy,* and of which the fol- 
lowing is a representation. 



Cuirasses of linen were also used at an early period, the linen be- 
ing several times folded for the purpose ; but they were considered 
a much less effectual defense than those made of metal. Of Gre- 
cian cuirasses the Attic were accounted in post-Homeric times the 
best and most beautiful.* The cuirass was worn universally by the 
heavy-armed infantry and by the horsemen, except that Alexander 
the Great gave to the less brave of his soldiers breast-plates only, 
in order that the defenseless state of their backs might diminish 
their propensity to flight.' These were called half cuirasses {{^fjii' 

In connection with the cuirass, mention must be made of the zone 
or girdle {^avrj^ ^oar^p)^ and of the mttra (filTpa)^ or brazen belt be- 
low this. The ^uaTjjp is mentioned by Homer on several occasions,* 
and seems to have been a constituent part of the cuirass, serving to 
fasten it by means of a buckle, and also affording an additional pro- 
tection to the body, and having a short kind of petticoat attached to 

1 Brdnd^ed, Bnnxei ofSkris, LoneL, 1836. » Mlian, V. H^ HL, 24. 
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it, as is shown in the figure of the Greek warrior on page 43. In 
consequence of the use of the girdle in fastening on the armor, 
^uvwaSai or l^daaadai meant to arm one^s atlfy As the cuirass, how- 
ever, did not descend low enough to secure that part of the body 
which was covered by the ornamental kilt or petticoat, to supply 
this defect was the design of the mitra. This was a brazen belt, 
lined probably on the inside with leather, and stuffed with wool, 
which was worn next to the body,* so as to cover the lower part of 
the abdomen. The annexecl wood-cut shows the outside and inside 
of the bronze plate of a mitra, one foot long. At one end are two 
holes for fastening the strap which went behind the body, and at the 
other end a hook, fitted probably to a ring, which was attached to 
the strap.' 




Homer describes in various passages* the entire suit of armor 
of some of his greatest warriors, and we observe that it consisted 
of the same portions which were used by the Greek soldiers ever 
after. Moreover, the order of putting them on is always the same, 
and we will give it here, as it will serve also for a recapitulation of 
what has been stated under the present head. 

The heavy-armed warrior, then, having already a tunic round his 
body, and preparing for combat, puts on, firsts his greaves («VJ7/Mt- 
def) ; secondlyy his cuirass (i^wpjyO, to which belonged the mitra (jU- 
rpa, fiirprj) underneath, and the zone or girdle (C<<>vi7, ^avr^p) above ; 
thirdly f his sword (f/0of ), hung on the lefl side of his body by means 
of a belt which passed over the right shoulder ; fourthly, the large 
round shield {aoKoc, aamc), supported in the same manner ; fifthly^ 

1 il, xi., 15. « W., It., 137, 187 ; ▼., 707, 857 ; Sehol. in IL, iv., 187. 
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hiM h^met {xSpvc, xwhi) ; nxthly and lastly, be took hia apear (fxtof, 
A6pv), or, in many cases, two spears {dovpe dia). The annexed 
wood-cut exhibits an Homeric warrior folly attired for battle. 




7. Grea%48 {Kvi](u6ec) were made of bronze,^ of brass,' of tin,' or 
of silver and gold,* with a thin lining probably of leather, felt, or 
cloth. Another method of fitting them to the leg, so as not to hurt 
it, was by the interposition of a kind of sponge, which Aristotle de- 
scribes as remarkable for thinness, density, and firmness. The 
greaves, lined with these materials, as they were fitted with great 
exactness to the leg, probably required, in many cases, no other fast- 
enings than their own elasticity. Often, nevertheless, they were 
further secured by two straps. That the Greeks took great delight 
in handsome and convenient greaves may be inferred from the epi- 
thet evKvvfilSeg, as used by Homer, and from his minuteness in de- 
scribing some of their parts, especially the ankle rings, which were 
sometimes of silver.* The following wood-cut will give some idea 
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of the aocient greaves. The lower portion of it represents the is- 
tenor of a bronze shield, and a pair of bronze greaves found in the 
tomb of an Etruscan warrior. 




8. The shield (ffd/rof, dtnrlg) was originally of a circular form, and 
is said to have been first used by Proetus and Acrisius of Argos,^ 
whence it is called by Virgil clipeus Argdicus, and is likened to the 
sun. With this we may compare the language of Homer, aanida 
TTovTotf itarfv,* and domdag bvkvkXovc-^ 

The shield used by the Homeric heroes was large enough to cover 
the whole man. It was sometimes made of osiers twisted together, 
called iriOf or of wood. The wood or wicker was then covered over 
with ox hides of several folds deep, and finally bound round the edge 
with metal* The outer rim was termed avrv^,* Irvf ,• ntpi^ipua^ or 
«t;/cAoc.^ In the centre was a projection called bn^aXdg or fieaofn^- 
Xiov (the Latin umbo)^ which served as a sort of weapon by itself, or 
caused the missiles of the enemy to glance ofiT from the shield. It 
is seen in the following wood-cut from the column of Trajan. A 
spike or some other prominent excrescence was sometimes placed 
upon the o/x^aAof, which was called inofu^iov. 
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In the Homeric times, the Greeks used a belt to support the shield, 
as we have already remarked ; but this custom was subsequently 
discontinued in consequence of its great inconvenience, and the fol- 
lowing method was adopted in its stead. A band of metal, wood, 
or leather, termed Kav6v, was placed across the inside from rim to 
rim, like the diameter of a circle, to whidi were affixed a number 
of small iron bars, crossing each other somewhat in the form of the 
letter X, which met the arm below the inner bend of the elbow joint, 
and served to steady the orb. This apparatus, which is said to have 
been invented by the Garians,' was termed 6xavov or bx^V- Around 
the inner edge ran a leather thong, termed irSfma^t fixed by nails at 
certain distances, so that it formed a succession of loops all round, 
which the warrior grasped with his hand.^ The wood-cut at the 
head of tlie opposite page will explain both the w6pwa^ and the 
dx^vop. 

At the close of a war, it was customary for the Oreeks to sus- 
pend their shields in the temples, when the TrdpTraxec were taken off, 
in order to render them unserviceaUe in case of any sudden or pop- 
ular outbreak. The &ffirlc was carried by the heavy-armed men 
{dirXiTai,) during the historical times of Greece, and is opposed to 
the lighter Tre^r^ and yi/^pov. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ARMY — THE BATTLE. 



I. The earliest notices which we possess of the military art among 
the Greeks are those contained in the Homeric poems. Warlike 
undertakings before the time described in them can hare been little 
^se than predatory inroads (fiiMf^offiai).^ A collection of warriors, 
exhibiting less of organization and discipline than we see depicted 
m the Grecian troops before Troy, would hardly desenre the name 
of an army. The organization which we see there, such as it was, 
arose, not from any formative system, but naturally, out of the im- 
perfect eoRstitotion of society in that age. Every freeman in those 
times was of course a soldier ; but when all the members of a fam- 
ily were not needed to go upon an expedition under the command 
of their efaieftain or king, those who were to go seem to have been 
seleeted by lot.* 

II. As the confederated states, which are represented as taking 
pan in the Trojan war, are united by scarcely any other bond than 
their partieipation in a common objeet, the different bodies of troops, 
led by their respective chieftains, are far from being united by a^com- 
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mon discipline under the command-iD-chief of Agamemnon. . Each 
body obeys its own leader, and follows him to the conflict, or re- 
mains inactive, according as he chooses to mingle in the fight or 
not. Authority and obedience are regulated much more by the na- 
ture of the circumstances, or by the relative personal distinction of 
the chieflajns, than by any law of military discipline. Agamemnon 
sometimes urges the chieftains to engage, not by command, but by 
taunts.^ 

III. Accordingly, nothing like the tactics or strategy of a regu- 
larly-disciplined army is to be traced in the Homeric descriptions 
of battles. Each chieftain, with his body of troops, acts for himself, 
without reference to the movements of the rest, except as these 
furnish occasion for a vigorous attack, or, when hard pressed, call 
for assistance from the common feeling of brotherhood in arms. 

IV. The wide interval which, in the Homeric age, separated the. 
noble or chieftain from the common freeman, appears in as marked 
a manner in military as in civil affairs. The former is distinguished 
by that superior skill and prowess in the use of his arms, which 
would naturally result from the constant practice of warlike exer- 
cises, for which his station gave him the leisure and the means. A 
single hero is able to put to flight a whole troop of common soldiers. 
The account of a battle consists almost entirely of descriptions of 
the single combats of chiefs on both sides; and the fortune of the 
day, when not overruled by the intervention of the gods, is decided 
by the individual valor of these heroes. 

y. While the mass of the common soldiers were on foot, the 
chiefs rode in chariots, which usually contained two, one to drive 
and one to fight. In these they advanced against the antagonists 
whom they singled out for encounter^ sometimes burling their spears 
from their chariots, but more commoply alighting, as they drew near, 
and fighting on foot, making use of the chariot for pursuit or flight. 

VI. The Greeks did not, like the ancient Britons and several na- 
ttODs of the East, use the chariot itself as an instrument of warfare. 
Cavalry was unknown at that time to the Greeks, and horsemanship 
bot very rarely practiced ; the lirrr^eg of Homer are the chieftains 
who ride m chariots. The chiefs are drawn up in the front of the 
battle array {irp6/iaxoi, npoftuxeaSai)* atid frequently the foot-soldiers 
seem to have done nothing but watch the single combats of their 
leaders, forming in two opposite parallel lines, somewhat answering 
to a ring {fyxo^ iroXifioio), within which the more important single 
combats are fought. How they got the chariots out of the way when 
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the Ibot-coMiera came to eloee qaarten, as in the fourtii book of the 
Iliad,^ and elsewhere, we are not informed. 

VII. The most essential parts of the Homeric chariot, to consider 
which we will now digress for a momen^ were the following : 

(A.) The ani^x i&vTvf) or rim. It rose in front of the chariot in 
a curved form, on which the reins might be hung.' It;, was often 
made double, as in the chariot of Juno {doicu dk irepidpoftot avrvyi^ 
eioi)t* and being, moreover, thicker than the body to which it was at- 
tached, gave it both form and strength. A simple form of it is given 
in the annexed wood-cut 




(B.) The axle, made of oak {^ivog &f<jv),* and sometimes also 
of ilex, ash, or elm. The axle was firmly fixed under the body of 
the chariot, which, in reference to this circumstance, was called 
vwepTtpla, and which was often made of wicker-work, inclosed by 
the avTv^.* 

(C.) The wheeh (irv/|Xa, rpoxoi) revcrfved upon the axle, as in mod. 
era carriages ; and they were prevented from coming ofi'by the in- 
sertion of pins {npovaif ifiiroXoi) into the extremities of the axle 
(anpa^ia). The parto of the wheel were as follows : (a.) The hsm, 
called irK^ftvfi,* and also x^^^C- (/3) The tpoket, called Kvpfuu, lit« 
erally, the leg*. The number of spokes, of course, dififered in'dif- 
ferent wheels. On one occasion we- read of eight (ocrd/cvfjua).^ 
iy.) The fellif {Irvg).* This was commonly made of some flexible 
and elastic wood, such as poplar,* or the wild fig, which was also 
used for the rim of the chariot. Heat was applied to assist in pro- 
ducing the requisite curvature. ^* The felly was, however, composed 
of separate pieces, called arcs {a^dtc}, which Hesiod^^ seems to 

I n.,le. • «., T., 962, 322. » Id., r., 728. * Id., t., 838. 
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recommend should be four in number, (d.) The tire {hrUntrpw). 
Homer^ describes the chariot of Juno as havincr a tire of bronse 
upon a golden felly, thus placing the harder metal in a position to 
resist friction, and to protect the softer. 

(D.) The pole {fwfib^) was firmly fixed at its lower extremity to 
the axle ; and at the other end {aKpofiftvfiiov) the pole was attached 
to the yoke either by a pin (ifiSoXoc), as shown in the chariot given 
below, or by the use of ropes and bands. AH the parts now enn- 
merated are seen in an ancient chariot preserved in the Vatican, « 
representation of which is given in the following wood-cut. 




The chariot was adapted to carry two persons, as already re- 
marked, and on this account was called in Greek Slfpoc (i. e., dt^ 
poc). One of the two was, of course, the driver. He was called 
^pioxoc, because he held the reins, and his companion irapatCurffCt 
from going by his side or near him. Though in all respects superior, 
^he irapatSdTff^ was often obliged to place himself behind the i^v/o- 
xoc- On the other hand, a person of the highest rank might drive 
bis own chariot, and then an inferior might be his napaiSdrtf^, as 
When Nestor conveyed Machaon (Trap 6^ JAaxduv pcuve).* In such 
cases a kindness or even a compliment was conferred by the driver 
on him whom he conveyed. 

The Homeric chariots, as represented on bass-reliefs and fictile 
vases, were exceedingly light, the body often consisting of little be- 
sides a rim fastened to the bottom and to the axle. TIium we find 
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Bi^Mnedes, in fais noctarnal Yisit to the enemy's camp, deliberating 
whether to draw away the splendid chariot of Rhesus by the pole, 
or to carry it off on his shoulder.' In later times chariots were 
chiefly employed in the public games. 

YIII. We now return from our digression. Though so little ac- 
count is usually made of the common soldiers {irpvXiec)** Homer oc- 
casionally lays considerable stress on their orderly and compact ar- 
ray ; Nestor and Menestheus are honorably distinguished by the 
epithet Kotrfirtropt Xa6>v.' The troops were naturally drawn up in 
separate bodies according to theiir different nations. It would ap- 
pear to be rather a restoration of the old arrangement than a new 
classification, when Nestor^ recommends Agamemnon to draw up 
the troops by tribes and phratries. 

IX. Arranged in these natural divisions, the foot-soldiers were 
drawn up in densely-compacted bodies {rroKivaX ^Xa>7er), shield 
close to shield, helmet to helmet, man to man.* In these masses, 
though not usually commencing the attack, they frequently offered 
a powerful resistance even to distinguished heroes,^ the dense array 
of their spears forming a barrier not easily broken through. The 
signal for advance or retreat was not given by instruments of any 
kind, but by the voice of the leader. A loud voice was consequently 
an important matter, and the epithet ^ofiv &ya66^ is common. The 
trnmpet, however, was not absolutely unknown.^ 

X. Under the king or chieftain who commanded his separate con- 
tingent, we commonly find subordinate chiefs, who command smaller 
divisions. It is difficult to say whether it is altogether accidental 
or not that these are frequently five in number. Thus the Myrmi- 
dons of Achilles are divided into £ve arixec, each of five hundred 
men. Five chiefs command the Boeotians ; and the whole Trojan 
army is formed in five divisions, each under three leaders.' The 
term ^dAay^ is applied either to the whole army,» or to these smaller 
divisions and^subdivisions, which are also called arixec and nvpyoi, 

XI. When an enemy was slain, it was the universal practice to 
stop and strip him of his arms, which were carefully preserved by 
the victor as trophies. The division of the booty generally was 
arranged by the leader of the troop, for whom a portion was set 
aside as an honorary present.^' The recovery of the bodies of the 
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•Iain was in the Homeric age, aa in all later times, a pomt of the 
greatest importance, and frequently either led to a fierce conflict, 
or was effected by the payment of a heavy ransom. 



CHAPTER XL 

CAMPS — SIEGES. 

I. Of the earlier Grecian c^mps it may be observed, that in gen- 
eral the bravest warriors and soldiers were placed at the extremi- 
ties, the rest between these, in order that the stronger might be a 
guard to the weaker, and sustain the first onsets, if the enemy should 
endeavor to force the intrenchments on either flank. Thus we find 
Achilles and Ajax postpd at the two ends of the Grecian camp be- 
fore Troy, as bulwarks on each side of the rest of the princes, who 
had their tents in the middle.' 

n. When they intended to remain for any length of time in their 
encampments, it was customary, from the.Homeric times downward, 
to set apart a place where altars were erected to the gods, and sac- 
rifices and religious rites of all kinds were performed. In this same 
place public assemblies were called together, when the leader had 
any thing to communicate to his followers, and courts of justice 
were held, wherein all controversies between the soldi^s were de- 
cided, and criminals sentenced to punishment.^ 

III. We do not find in the Trojan war a siege conducted on scien- 
tific principles. Troy was fortified, and had a wall provided with 
towers. The Greeks protected their camp with a rampart or a wall 
(m;^of), with towers {nvpyoi) and battlements ixpocaai, irvu2.^eic), a 
ditch in front {rd^^poc), and palisades {aK6Xo7rec).' In the wall was 
a gate {wdXcu), for the egress of their chariots. The camp was in 
the neighborhood of the ships (which were hauled upon land), and 
consisted of huts composed of earth or wood (KXiclat). There seem 
to have been no regular sentinels or outposts ;* only the disabled 
and unserviceable were stationed on the walls ;^ nor had they any 
settled plan for sending out scouts. In the tenth book of the Iliad 
we read of them as employed by both sides. 

IV. The fate of a captured city was cruel in the extreme.* All 
the males capable of bearing arms were exterminated ; the women 
and children Were dragged away, to be divided among the victors, 
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as tbe oiost TaluaMe part of the spoil. And the e¥ile of skiTery 
were no doubt aggravated oAen by a partition, which tore a family 
asunder, and scattered its members over distant quarters of a for- 
eign land. Homer describes a scene which was probably familiar 
to bis contemporaries, when he compares the flood of tears drawn 
from Ulysses by his painful recollections with the weeping of a 
woman torn from the body of her husband, who had just fallen in 
defence of his city, and hurried along by the captors, who quicken 
her steps by striking her on the back and shoulders with their spears, 
y. Yet the sanctuaries of the gods sometimes afforded an asylum, 
which was respected on these occasions by the conquerors. Thus 
Maro, the priest of Apollo,* was saved with bis family from the com- 
mon destruction, in which the Ciconians of Ismarus were involved 
by Ulysses ; for be dwelt within the precincts sacred to tbe god ; 
yet he redeemed himself by a heavy ransom. The priest of Apollo, 
who occasions the quarrel in the lUad,' was not so fortunate : he 
loses his daughter in tbe sack of Thebe, and only recovers her 
through the extraordinary interference of the god." 



CHAPTER XII. 

NAVIGATION — SHIPS. 



I. The beginning of the art of ship-building and of navigation 
among tbe Greeks must be referred to a time much anterior to the 
ages of which we have any record. Even in the earliest mythical 
stories long voyages are mentioned, which are certainly not alto- 
gether poetical fabrications, and we have every reason to suppose 
that at that early age ships were used which were far superior to a 
simple canoe, and of a much more complicated structure. 

II. The time, therefore, when boats consisted of one hollow tree 
(fiovo^vTia), or when ships were merely rafts (axsdiai), tied together 
with leathern thongs, ropes, or other substances,* belongs to a pe- 
riod of which not the slightest record has reached us, although such 
rude and simple boats or rafts continued occasionally to be used 
down to the latest times, and appear to have been very common 
among several of the barbarous nations with whom the Romans 
came in contact.* 

III. Passing over the story of the ship Argo and the expedition 
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of the Argonauts, we shall proceed to consider the ships described 
in the Homeric poems. 

IV. The numerous fleet with which the Greeks are said to have 
sailed to the coast of Asia Minor must, on the whole, be regarded as 
sufficient evidence of the extent to which navigation was carried in 
those times, however much of the detail in theJHomeric description 
may have arisen from the poet's own imagination. In the Homeric 
catalogue it is stated that each of the fifty Boeotian ships carried one 
hundred and twenty warriors,' and a ship which carried so many 
can not have been of very small dimensions. What Homer states 
of the Boeotian vessels applies more or less to the ships of other 
Greeks. 

V. These ships were provided with a mast (lardc), which was fast- 
ened by two ropes {irpdrovot) to the two ends of the ship, so that 
when the rope broke that connected it with the prow, the mast would 
fall toward the stern, where it might kill the helmsman.* The mast 
could be erected or taken down as necessity required. They also 
had sails {i<rTia\ but no deck ; each vessel, however, appears to have 
had only one sail, which was used in a favorable wind, and the prin- 
cipal means of propelling the vessel lay in the rowers (ipirai), who 
sat upon benches iK2.tfl6e^) while handling the oars {kperfuU). The 
oars were fastened to the side of the ship with leathern thongs (r^ 
trot depfidrivoi*), in which they were turned as a key in its hole. 

VI. The ships in Homer were mostly called black {/li^atvai), prob- 
ably because they were painted or covered with a black substance, 
such as pitch, to protect the wood against the influence of the water 
and the air. Sometimes other colors, such as fuXro^ (minium), a 
red color, were used to adorn the sides of the ships near the prow, 
whence Homer occasionally calls ships fitXroirdpyot, or red-cheeked.* 
They were also painted occasionally with a purple color (^o^vmo- 
irdpyot).* Herodotus says that all ships were painted with fiiXroc- 

YII. When the Greeks had landed on the coast of Troy, the ships 
were drawn on shore, and fastened at the poop to large stones with 
a rope which served as anchors.* This custom of drawing the ships 
upon the shore when they were not used was followed in later times 
also, as every one will remember from the accounts in Cssar's Com- 
mentaries. When drawn up on the land they rested on shores or 
wooden props {ipfiara). The ropes by which the vessels were fast- 
ened by the poops were called npvfiv^aia, 
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Vm. The most important parts of the yeasel were the fellowiiig : 
I. The keel {melfni) ; 2. The rudder (mfSaXiov) ; S. The hulwark$ (!«- 
pia) ; 4. The thwarts or rowers* benches {Cvya) ; 6. The oar {kperfiSf)^ 
ealled also Komf, though this, strictly speaking, is merely the «8r* 
kindle ; 6. The forecastle or prow (yt/vc Trpupv) ; 7. The a/terpart or 
stem {vffvc wpvftvn) ; 6. The mast {Iot6c), made fast, as already le- 
marked, to the fore and aft pafts of the ship by the stays (frpdrovo<) ; 
9. The sail (itrrCov) ; 10. The ropes^ sach as the viripai, running from 
the top of the mast to the two ends of the yard ; the KaXot, with 
which the sail was drawn up or let down ; and the v66ect or the ropes 
attached to the two lower corners of the square sail.^ Homer does 
not describe any sea-fight, but he mentions a sort of poles employed 
on such occasions called ^ara vavftaxa. We read also of broad 
Teasels of burden called ^prldec eipeiai. 

IX. There is a celebrated but difficult passage in the Odyssey,* 
in which the building of a vessel is described, although not with 
the minuteness which an actual shipbuilder might wish for. Ulys- 
ses first cuts down with his axe twenty trees, and prepares the wood 
for his purpose by cutting it smooth and giving it the proper shafle. 
He then bores the holes for nails and hooks, and fits the planks to- 
gether, and fastens them with nails. He rounds the bottom of the 
ship like that of a broad vessel of bnrden, and raises the bulwarks 
((icpta), fitting them upon the numerous ribs of the ship. He after- 
ward covers the whole of the outside with planks, which are laid 
across the ribs from the keel upward to the bulwarks. Next the 
mast is made, and the sail- yard is attached to it ; and, lastly, the 
rudder is formed. 

X. When the ship is thus far completed, he raises the bulwarks 
still higher by wicker-work, which goes all around the vessel, ae a 
protection against the waves. This raised bulwark of wicker-work 
and the like was used in later times also.* For ballast, Ulysses 
throws into the ship (Aj;, which, according to the scholiast, consist- 
ed of wood, stones, and sand. Calypso then brings him materials 
to make a sail of, and he fastens the intipaty the icdXoc, and the 4r^if«f, 
already mentioned. The ship of which the building is thus de- 
scribed was a small vessel — a axedia^ as Homer calls it ; but it bad, 
like all the Homeric ships, a round bottom. Greater ships must 
have been of a more complicated structure, as ship-builders are 
praised as artists.* 

1 JVftMcA, Anmerk. %. Odyss^ vol iL, p. 35, §egq. ; CTScerC, Btmerk. iAer Horn. Oeoff^ 
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XI. It is a general opinioa that in the Homeric age sailors did 
not venture out into the open sea ; but that such was really done ia 
clear from the fiict that Homer makes Ulysses say that he had lost 
sight of land, and saw nothing but the sky and water ; although, on 
the whole, it may be admitted that, even down to the historical times, 
tlie navigation of the ancients was confined to coasting along the 
shore. The Greeks most renowned in the Heroic ages as sailors 
were the Cretans, whose king Minos is said to hare possessed a 
large fleet, and also the Phsacians. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING, SPORTS, 6cC. 

I. The deity who presided over man's entrance into life was 
liitbyia iEUtidvM)^ of whom Homer speaks sometimes in the sin- 
gular, at other times in the plural ;^ in the latter casd, however, as 
the daughters of and standing in a dependent relation tu Juno (Hera), 
the great matron and mother. The new-born child (according to 
Homer, v€oyi?i6c* at a later period, veo}v6c) received its first nour- 
ishment either from its mother, as Telemachus from Penelope, and 
Hector from Hecuba ; or from a nurse, as Ulysses from Euryclea. 
NansicQ^ and Astyanaz, too, were nursed at a stranger's breast. 
The Homeric word rp^uv is changed into rtd^veiv or ndTjveiodai 
by the author of the hymn to Ceres (Demeter).' 

II. The swaddling, and the other earliest cares of infancy, are 
still more accurately described by the author of the Homeric hymn 
to Mercury (Hermes). It was the duty of the nurse to take care 
that her nursling sustained no injury from incantation {kirfj^vaijj*}, 
nor ifom any pla^t of magic power. She must know healing roots 
{uvTirofiQ*)^ of greater efficacy than any of those noxious herbs 
(ov^TOfia), whose preternatural efifects were in a great measure 
produced by the art of culling the plant with its root (J>i^orofielv 
fi^ravac)' Coagulated milk, wine, and honey is the diet with which 
Venus (Aphrodite) nourished the daughters of Pandareus.* Milk 
aad honey, too, are the food of the new-born Jupiter (Zeus) in Crete. 

HI. Little infants >yere carried next the bosom, under the folds 
of the garment {ynd K6Xir<^)f which was confined round the waist 
by the girdle. The warm touch was justly esteemed beneficial. 
Larger children were carried in the arms {km KoXvt^), The wages 
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of careful nuTsing were paid by the parents, or by the children them- 
seWes in after years, and gratitude raised the tender and watchful 
nurse to the station of director of household affairs, and inspector 
and teacher of the maidens, and granted her the privilege of making 
ready the couch of the master. The Greeks had a word to express 
the negliffence of nurses, viz., it^padiri ; at a later period, KOKo^padLti. 

IV. The later training of the boy was committed to men ; as that 
4^ AchiUes to Pb<oeiMX. A happy child, who lived under the watch- 
ful «ye of his mother — above all, under the sheltering guardianship 
of bis father, was termed o^^^oA^c .^ But the child's only security 
lor the continuance of these joyous days of infancy lay in the life 
and the power of bis father ; pitiable was the fate of the orphan.* 
Happier he whose lather lived to afford a model to his enfolding 
powers, and to train him in his ripening years to be eloquent in dts- 
oourse and strenuous in deed. 

V. Hunting, running, leaping, wrestling, and boxing ftirmed t^e 
discipline of the future warrior. Another part of his education was 
the Imowledge of medicinal herbs (^oja^a#ro), and of the treatment 
of wounds, in which we find Achilles instructed by Chiron, the most 
Tirtoous of Centaurs.* Hooter tells of no other instruction given to 
bis hero by Chiron, around whom later traditions assembled the 
most illustrious chiefs and warriors, as in a school of chivalry. 

YI. Unmarried youths, in the flower of tbeir age, loved to repair 
to the circling dance in freshly-washed garments. A dance of this 
kind, executed with all the dexterity of the most skillibl and vigo^ 
roqs youth, is described by the author of the Odyssey, during the 
visit of Ulysses to the King of the Pbasacians.* While one youth 
burls the purple ball into the air, and another catches it in the danc6, 
others again clap tbeir hands with open palm, probably thus beating 
ibft measure, which was reduced to a regular art among the Greeks ; 
altboufb, according to the explanation which Eustathius gives of 
Ihe words Kwpot ^ hvik^Ktw uAAo4, they appear to denote only the 
beating with the fore-finger of the one hand on thp palm of the other. 
VII. Playinf on the eitbara or lute was one of the aoeoroplisb- 
Aients of heroic yoath. Thus Achilles sings to the tuneful strings 
tbe deeds of illustrious men." This was a kind of mental medicine; 
for tbe voice and the lute, blended as he blended them, have a magic 
l^wer to captivate and subdue the spirit. The luxurious suitors of 
Penelope seek to amuse and please her, after their fashion, with 
paying at qooits before the door of the honae.« 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

PBXYATS LXFK — KABBIAOBS, &0. 

L YocNo women in the bloom of youth (7^ &if&oc aeeording to 
Homer, Kovp^iov &v8oc ix^^*^^ i° ^b® Homerida, that is, in matnre 
yet Tirgin beauty) lived in the interior of the honae with their motti- 
era, buaied about the household afiaira ; aa In the inataaee of Naa- 
aicaa and the daughters of Celeus in the Homerie hymn to Cerea. 
It waa their task to fetch water for the houae in bright brazen piteh- 
ers (jtaXm^, a Teasel wide at the bottom and narrow at the top, with 
a handle) ; aometimea eyen to unharness the horses and mnlea fWMn 
the chariots and wagons ; but, above all, to superintend the wash- 
ing of the linen ; for white and delicately- washed linen caused the 
▼irgins to be held in high esteem, and attracted suitors, who wonM 
otherwise look for riches and noble lineage. But the busy gossip 
of the multitude warned the maidens to be of retired and discreet 
manners ; for eren then the tongue of scandal was busy, it6Xa ^ 
tlalv ifirtp^iaXoi Kara dfjfMv.^ 

II. To associate with a man in secret, without the consent of pa- 
rents, or the solemn rites of marriage, was disgraceful to a noble 
maiden.* Marriage, to be lawful, must be contracted under the di- 
rection, or, at least, with the consent of parents, as we find from 
the expressions of Briseis in her lament over Patroelus ; or from 
the refusal of Achilles to marry the daughter of Agamemnoa without 
the consent of Peleus.* The primitive custom of the porebase of 
the bride by the bridegroom, who prevailed in his suit by the werght 
of his gifts {kidvoi^' ppiaa^), had been so far softaned and reined in 
the Homeric age, that the wishes of the daughter were consulted. 
When Penelope pota off her suitors under ingenious pretexts. An- 
Unous urges Telemachus to send home his mother, and to command 
her to unite herself to him whom ber father approved of and she 
heraelf preferred.* 

IIL The desire of Alcinous, too, to have Ulysses aa a son-in-law, 
aeema expreased not without a reference to the inclinations of hit 
daughter, who tells Ulysses at parting not to forget her. On the 
other hand^ when the alliance was peculiarly desired by the fathen 
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he gave his dangbter a rich dowry, hoasea and lands, namely, and 
sometimes even towns. 

IV. We iind in Homer the simple mdiments of those splendid and 
elaborate nnptial ceremonies of later times, which the refined and 
polished humanity of Greece elevated to a solemn act of consecra- 
tion. In short, the leading of the bride in procession, veiled to tba 
waist (/cpfdejttvov/ which a scholiast explains by it/ie^tov)^ from the 
paternal abode to the one prepared for her reception, is still custom* 
ary. Mention is expressly made in Hesiod of the carriage which 
was used on this solemn occasion ; for driving in chariots is char- 
acteristic of the Heroic age, and is appropriate either to high festi- 
vals and solemnities, Qt to great distances. Torches were carried 
by the side. 

V. A joyful marriage song was sung as the bridal train moved 
along {vfihaioc dpupet)^ a fa3rmn in short, for even the older Greeks 
point out the etymological relation between Hymenaeus and. the 
hymn. Pipes and harps resounded ; but as song was never with- 
out Che accompdnimedt of the measured step beating the cadence, 
the dance {hfixndfidg) and dancers {hpxnor^P^i) were a necessary ap- 
pendage io the festival. The pipes, however, were clearly of Phry- 
gian origin, and were connected with Oriental manners. The ob- 
servations of the scholiast' expressly tell us that the pipe was un- 
known to the earlier Greeks. How essential song and dance were 
to nuptial feasts is clear from the command of Ulysses, that in order 
to deceive the Ithacans, there should be dance and song in the pal- 
ace after the massacre of the suitors, as if a nuptial feast were cel- 
ebrated.* 

VI. Before the marriage ceremony the bride was conducted to the 
bath, after which she was dressed in a garment presented by the 
bridegroom. Thus, in the passage above quoted, Ulysses bade all 
Ihe maidens bathe and adorn themselves.* Minerva's injunction 
to Nausicaa shows that the dresses of the bridesmen were presents 
from the bride.* When, at length, the guardian of the nuptial cham- 
ber {^akafifindTM^) had conducted the espoused pair, with a train 
of torches, to the couch spread with carpets and rich coverings, she 
retired, and the bridegroom loosed the girdle of the bride, as Nep- 
tune did that of Tyro. The custom of greeting them with the epi- 
thalamian song and with shouts was of later origin. 

VII.' Second marriage was deemed contrary to the laws of mod- 
esty. A woman secured public respect by faithful attachment to 
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the buatend of kor yoetli. Wbea P^ntflope, ptosaed by her.fflllMV 
and her brothers, is near making choice of Eiurymacbas, Minerva 
warns Telemaehus to return borne and prevent this.^ It is probable 
that growB-op children sometimes determined the eooduct of the 
widow ; for the paternal inheritance deseended to them, she re- 
eeiving back merely the portion she bad brought. Teleinaobas 
wishes hie OMther oot of the boose, that be may be rid of the suit- 
ors, who squimder his patrimony. But he is restrained from send- 
ing her back to Icarius by the difficulty of paying back her dowry.* 
Sometimes the wishes of the first husband decided the wife on 9 
second marriage when the children were grown ap.^ 

VIII. The divine vengeance overtook the man who seduced or 
coveted the wife of another, as ^Egisthos, who, contrary to the wil| 
of Fate {vwep nbpov), espoused the wife of Agamemnon, and assihted 
in murdering him 00 his return. Even the dishonor of a concubine 
ifnTikatLiQ) was avenged by the Erinnyes or Furies ;« and a punish^ 
ment known to the earliest records of the East, and represented on 
the elder Greek works of art(the Phigalean bass-reliefs, for instance), 
interment under a heap of stones, so that only the head was left ex. 
posed, appears to have been the common punishment of ravishers.* 

IX, Adultery was punished by tine.* The injured husband de- 
manded restitution of all the presents he bad given to the father of 
bis wife. It was a duty to noake this atonement. The lawful wife 
was called Kovpidirj aXoxo^ or uKoiTiCt in contradistinction to the jraXr 
Aajctdff or concubines ; and the children born in wedlock yv^atoi or 
Waiyeviect while the others were termed vodoi. The illegitimate 
children were sometimes brought up at home. In the Iliad one is 
mentioned who remained in the house, and was kindly treated by 
the lawful wife. Telamon also educates his natural son at home ; 
and Priam^s legitimate and illegitimate children sit in the sam^ 
chariot. 7 



CHAPTER XV. 

EMPLOYMENT OF THE WOMEN 



I. Wk have already said that the women lived in the interior of the 
house, busied about household atTairs.* Sometimes, though not fre- 
quently, the solitude and monotony of the women's apartments were 
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iaterrapted by visits. The visitors were received with nearly the 
same formalities as we find recorded in the Old Testament. The 
"Whole ceremonial of reception is best described in the passage where 
Thetis enters the Gynsceum of Vulcan.^ To advance to meet the 
visitor, and to put out the hand (in the case of an inferior or de- 
pendant, a kiss on the head and hand was added to this greeting, 
and was affectionately returned) ;' words of gracious and flattering 
weleome ; a prayer to be seated on a magnificent coach {KXia/toc or 
KXiaiff), which was oAen inlaid with silver and ivory, and before 
which was placed a foot- stool {^pvwc), are the almost invariably 
recurring, demonstrations of courtesy in the Homeric age. 

II. Suppliants, however, thought it seemly to decline the stately 
magnificence of the couch, which was sometimes covered with rich 
carpets. Thus Ceres, in the hymn to her, reposes on a seat covered 
with the fleece of a sheep. It was also the eostom for the host or 
hostess to lead the way.' To offer refreshment, a cup of wine, 
namely (among the immortads ambrosia and nectar, as in Calypso's 
i«ception of Mercury), or, at least, a nourishing dISh of polenta, made 
of meal and water,* was one of the attentions with which the rites 
of hospitality wer^ honored. 

III. Another interruption to the monotony of female life in these 
early times was occasioned by the chance visit of a Phoenician mer- 
chant, who was admitted into the women's apartments to display 
his caskets of jewelry.' The rest of the women's time was spent 
in the ordinary employment of their sex, weaving (in which, even 
anterior to Homer, they had attained to the refinement of executing 
elaborate patterns), and attendance on the children.* 

IV. Throwing the ball in a circle ; running races on coming out 
ef the streams in which they had washed the linen ; gathering 
fiowers and sporting over beautiful meads, amusements which w«re 
graeeful in young maidens, no longer beseemed the matron. Hers 
was the praise of noUe staiare and poUshed mind, of dignified 
•manners and skillfol works. ^ To rule amid her women and maid- 
ens ; to converse with them, and take pleasure in their merriment;^ 
or, like Helen, to listen attentively to the discourse of a guest, or 
skillfully to prepare medicaments for his wounds or his illness— such 
was the vocation of the mistress, who rarely left her household to 
the guidance of servants. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BKPLOrKXNT OF THK MKN. 

I. Thi most ttnivenal soarce of wealth id the Heroic age.waa the 
rearing of cattle, sheep, &e. Rich men are called &vdpec fnXvSovTatt 
ifok'ifif^vt^t noX^apvec, iroXv/i^Xoc. It is well kDOwn that, at the pres- 
ent day, among the nomadic nations of Asia, the sons of the chiefs 
still follow their flocks in the wilderness. And this, in the Heroic 
ages, was likewise the case in Greece, where yoaths of the noblest 
families watched over their father's sheep and cattle.^ Thus Bu« 
colion, son of Laomedon, led to pasture the flocks of his sire ;* and 
two sons also of Priam pursued the same occupation.* Where the 
number of the flock required the care of several men, a chief shep. 
herd {kmiroift^) was appointed to overlook the rest. Among the 
ancients twenty sheep were thought to require the attention ef a man 
and a boy ; but in modem times three men and a boy, with four or 
five dogs, are sometimes intrusted with a flock of five hundred, of 
which two thirds are ewes.* 

II. But that agriculture was also, at a very early period, an import* 
ant pursuit, may be gathered from the writings of Hesiod, as well 
as from various passages in Homer, particularly those in which he 
uses similes derived from husbandry.* For their ploughs they em» 
ployed oxen and mules. The construction of the plough always con^ 
tinued to be extremely simple. In the age of Hesiod' it consisted 
of four parts, the handle, the socket, the coulter, and the beam ; and 
very little alteration seems afterward to have been made in its form 
or structure till the introduction of the wheel-plongh. The toon 
primitive instrument, however, would seem to have consisted orig^ 
inally of two parts only, one serving the purpose of handle, socket, 
and share, the other being the beam by which it was fastened to the 
yoke. In the antique implement the beam was sometimes made of 
bay or elm, the socket of oak, and the handle of ilex. 

III. We read also of the cultivation of fruit, especially of the vine. 
Long before the historical age the vine had spread itself through the 
whole of Greece, together with several parts of Asia Minor, as may 
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be inferred from the langaage of Homer,' who frequeotly enumer- 
ates y ineyards among the possessions of his heroes. Hunting, fowl. 
ing, and fishing also formed part of the employments of men daring 
^his same period. The arms and accoutrements of these primitive 
sportsmen corresponded with the rough service in which they were 
engaged. Sometimes they went forth to the attack of tbe wild bull 
or the boar armed with formidable battle-axes." But when their 
game was fleet and innocuous, a handful of light javelins and the 
bow sufficed ; as when Ulysses and bis companions beat the coun- 
try in search of wild goats.* Boar spears were in use before tbe 
period of the Trojan war, as Ulysses, who appears to have been ex- 
cessively addicted to tbe chase, is represented going thus armed to 
the field with the sons of Autolycus, when he was wounded by the 
hog.* The chase of tbe lion, which in Xenophon^s time could no 
longer be enjoyed in Greece Proper, required the most daring cour- 
age and the most formidable weapons, spears, javelins, clubs, and 
burning torches, with which at last they repelled him at night from 
the cattle-stalls/ 

lY. Fowling was practiced not only with nets and gins, but also 
with the bow, in the use of which last they showed accomplished 
marksmanship.* In the funeral games of Patroclus we find one of 
the heroes hitting from a considerable distance a dove which had 
been tied by a small cord to the snmmit of a mast.^ They fished 
not only with nets, but with hooks,* though the passage, indeed, 
where the net is mentioned, can not well be adduced in corrobora- 
tion, since it may refer to fowling as well as to fishing.* Certain 
Terses in the Odyssey, however, prove beyond a doubt that the 
Greeks had already begun to derive a great part of their sustenance 
from the sea ; and the Homeric heroes even understood tbe value of 
oystera, which, as appears from the Iliad, were obtained by diving. >* 



CHAPTER XVII. 

AET8 — ^ABCHITECTURK — KETALLUBGT. 

I. It is clear, from the poems of Homer, that the Greeks were ao- 
qoainted, at a very early period, with many of the arts which con- 
tribute to the comfort and elegance of life. Tbe expression Sfjfu- 
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09fyy6c eomprabeadi all those wko exonaiMd meebanio arts, Uiiia mc- 
eluding diviners, physicians, minstrels, and heralds. 

II. Among the arts we most especially notice architecture and 
the working in metals. 

III. The first period of architecture, whieb is cbieily nytbieal, 
comes down to the time of Cypselus, B.C. 660. Miiller, however, 
carries it as far down as B.C. 580. Our information respecting this 
period is derived from the Homeric poems, the traditions preserved 
by other writera, and the most ancient monuments of Greece, Cen- 
tral Italy, and the coast of Asia Minor. Strongly-fortified cities, 
palaces, and treasuries are the. chief works of the earlier part of 
this period, and to it may be referred most of the sccalled Cyclo- 
pean remains, while the era of the Dorian invasion marks, in all 
probability, the oommeooemettt of the Dorian style of temple archi- 
tecture. 

lY. The metals whidi have been more or less known from the 
earliest period of which we have any information ne those which 
were long distinguished as the seven principal metals, namely, g(dd, 
silver, copper, tin, .iron, lead, and mercury. If to this list we add 
the compound of gold and silver called dectrum (I^XeKrpov), the com- 
pound of copper and tin ealled x^Moc (bronze), and steel, we have, 
in all probability, a list of the metals known to the Greeks of the 
Homeric times, and also to their descendants of a later day. Zinc 
they do not appear to have known as a metal, but only in its ores ; ^ 
and brass they regarded as a sort of bronze. 

V. The early Greeks were no doubt chiefly indebted for a supply 
of the various metals to the commerce of the Phcenicians, who pro- 
cured them principally firom Arabia and Spain, and tin from Britain 
and the Cast. In the Homeric poems we find an allusion to this 
trafilc as one in which the Greeks of the western coast were already 
engaged ; where Minerva personates Mentes, the ruler of the Ta- 
phians, carrying shining iron to Temesa in Cyprus, to exchange it 
for copper.^ The Homeric poems furnish ample proof of how much 
more plentiful copper was than iron. The former is the common 
material for arms, instruments, and vessels of various sorts ; the 
latter is mentioned much more rarely, and is distinguished by an 
epithet implying the difficulty of working it (iro^vx/ii^roc*), and its 
adjective is often used metaphorically to express the greatest stub- 
bornness.' Hesiod carries us back to a period when iron was un- 
known ;^ and though the period thus described is mythical, yet the 
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idea of ii was dearty eonnected with the bdief (hat iron had been 
the last discovered of all the metals.^ 

VI. The importance of hardening copper for arms and armor, and 
so forth, is a presumption in faTor of the knowledge and use of tin ; 
but we have also definite mention of this metal {Moolnpoc) several 
times in the Iliad ; and it seems not improbable that then, as now, 
it was generally plated on another metal.' The art of hardening 
eopper by the admixture of tin was known before the historical pe- 
riod. With respect to steel, it is a much disputed point whether 
this metal is the proper sense of the word Kvavo^ in Homer* and 
Hesiod ;« but, at all events, it is highly probable that this is the 
meaning of adaftas in Hesiod.' It would appear, from the manner 
in which -*:8chylus refers to the Chalybes, taken in connection with 
the traditions respecting the early intercourse of the Greeks with 
the shores of the Baltic, that the iron and steel works of that people 
were known at a very early period, and that it was from them 
chiefly that the Greeks procured their iron and steel.* 

VII. The ancients were acquainted with gold and silver from the 
earliest known periods, and they are constantly mentioned in Homer. 
It would appear, however, from the language of Homer, that silver 
was comparatively scarce. It was much more abundant in Asia 
than in Greece Proper, where there were not many silver mines. 
'I'hroughout the whole of Greece, moreover, though gold was by no 
means unknown, it appears to have been obtained chiefly through 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor and the adjacent islands, which pos- 
sessed it in abundance. The Homeric poems speak constantly of 
gold as being laid up in treasuries and used in large quantities for 
the purposes of ornament ; but this is sufliciently accounted for by 
the fact that Homer was an Asiatic G^^. The chief places from 
which the Greeks procured their gold were India, Arabia, Armenia, 
Colchis, and Troas. It was also found mixed with the sands of the 
Pactolus and other rivers. 

VIII. If we turn from the metals themselves to the art of working 
them, still taking the poems of Homer and Hesiod for our guide, we 
find the Greeks of that early period perfectly acquainted with the 
processes of smelting the metal firom the ore, and of forging heated 
masses into the required shapes, by the aid of the hammer and the 
tongs. It may indeed be doubted whether the x^v^^* i"^ which 
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Yalcan throws the materials of the shield of Achilles, and whieh 
are worked by the blast of twenty pair of bellows (^oiw), are smelt- 
ing furnaces or mere smithes forges,* but the former sense seems 
required in the passage of Hestod.* Both Homer and Hesiod refer 
to the smithes work-shop O^aAjc^lof dSfio^j ;fdXiretof ^ukoc) as a com- 
mon lounge, and as a place of shelter to which the poor resorted Anr 
its warmth.* 

IX. The smith's instruments were the anvil (df/c/tiwr), with the 
block on which it rested (dir/to^erov), the tongs {nvpdypij\ and the 
hammer ifnuorvPf ai^pa)* The following wood-cut, represent- 
ing Vulcan forging a thunderbolt for Jupiter, and taken from a gem 
in the royal cabinet at Paris, will give some idea of these tnstm- 
ments. 




X. The arts of casting metals into moulds, and of welding or 
even of soldering pieces of metal together, were as yet unknown. 
In large works, hammered plates were united by mechanical fasten- 
ings, nails, pins, rivets, cramps, or dovetails {deofioi, ^Aot, nepdvait 
lUvrpa), and specimens of this sort of work in the bronze statues of 
the earliest period were still to be seen in the time of Paosanias.* 
The art of embossing, or fastening pieces of one metal on the sar- 
face of another {kfAfcaiariKii Tixvtf), is referred to several times in 
Homer.* Gilding was commonly practiced. One interesting ex- 
ample is the gilding of the horns of an ox about to be sacrificed.* 
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This passage ftniishes a striking iostance of the use of words con* 
nected with ;t<K^^ for working in any kind of metal. 

XI. The advances made in the art of metallurgy in snbseqaent 
times are chiefly connected with the improvements in the art of 
statuaiy. The method of working, as described by Homer, seems 
to have long prevailed, namely, by beating out Inmps of the mate- 
rial into the form proposed, and afterward fitting the pieces together 
by means of pins or keys. It was called afvp^htrov, from a^pa, a 
hammer.^ 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

COMMSBCB — ^MOKET — WBXOHTS. 



I. Homa, of course, supplies the best accomit we possess Vtf Ore* 
eian commerce in remote antiqnity, though it had been carried on 
ages before his time. Mariners, in the Odyssey, obtain the name 
of trpvcrvpef , or '* merchants," and are elsewhere said to plough the 
seas M irp^ftv mi xp^t^To^ " for traffic and gain.*'* The most cel- 
ebrated mariners known to Homer were the Phcenioians, whom he 
terms HavoWkvroi ttvdpcf, " famous mariners," subjoining rpuicntt 
/tvp^ &yovTec adipftura vfit fu>,alvff^ " greedy knaves, bringing num- 
berless trinkets in the black ship."* These Phcsnician traders 
brought also rich clothing and glass wares. 

II. That from the very first, moreover, the Phcenicians obtained 
notoriety for their piratical arts, the story of Eumaus in the Odys- 
sey, and the abductk>n of lo, as related by Herodotus,* would seem 
clearly to indicate. Nay, Thncydides himself, in a recapitulation 
of the ancient history of Greece, observes that the islanders, chiefly 
Carians and Phoenicians, were no less renowned than their neigh- 
bors for piracy.* The Phcenicians, however, would appear To have 
led the way, and probably, by their successes, excited the emulation 
of the Carians, who drove them from the islands, and adopted the 
business of piracy in their stead.* 

III. Coined money is not mentioned in Homeric times, the meas- 
ure of valoe being a certain number of heads of cattle. Whenever 
the precious metals aro spoken of as employed in effbeting the tran»* 
fer of commodities, we are to underetand merely a certain quantity 
of unstamped gold and silver. From an often-cited passage of the 
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niad, it 18 dew tiMi ibe/praclioe of barter still prevuled. Tbe peel 
describes certain ships arriving at the Greetan oamp with a oarg» 
of wioe from Lemaos, on which the ehie& and soldiers flock to the 
shore and provide themselves with what they need, some giving is * 
exchange for it a quantity of brass, iron« and skins, and others oxen 
or slaves.^ 

IV. The prevailing tradition among the Greeks was, that Pheidoo, 
king of Argoa, firat coined both silver and copper money at J£giaa, 
and first established a system of weights and measares.* This tra^ 
dition no doubt expresses an historical fact, though much distorted. 
The coinage or monetary system of Pheidon appears to have been 
of Asiatic origin, and to have been adopted chiefly by the Doric 
states. Another system of money existed in Asia Minor at a very 
early period, especially among the Lydians,* from whom it was 
adopted by the loniaa colonists, from which last it passed over into 
the Ionian states of Greece Proper, espectally Athens, ander the ' 
name <^lbe Enbosrc system.* 

y. The Gveek system of weight was ondonbtedly post- Homeric. 
Of the two chief denominations used in the Greek system, namely, 
ToXavTw {taUniwm') and fiva (mtns). Homer oses only the former^ 
which is a gemiine Greek word, meaning weighty the other being an 
Oriental word of the same meaning. Homer uses ruXavnv, like 
fUTfioPt in a specific sense ; and^ indeed, in all languages, the eartiest 
words used for weight are merely generic terms specifically applied; 
such are rsAavrw, nutneh (fiva), Itbroy and the English jmmmmI, from 
f(miu». Hence the introduction of the foreign word manek (jtva) by 
the side of the native word r6Xavrw, indicates the introduction of 
a new standard of weight, which new standard soon superseded 
the old ; and then the old word Tukavmv was used as a denomina- 
tion of weight in the new system, quite different from the weight 
which it signified before. This last point is manifest from the pas- 
sages in Homer in which the word is used in a specific sense, es* 
pecially in the description of the funeral games, where the order of 
the prizes proves that the talent must have been a very much smaller 
weight than the later talent of sixty mine, or about eighty-two 
pennds avoirdupois ; snd traces of this ancient small talent are still 
found at a mueb later period.^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



I. In the moet ancient times there are said to have been no slaves 
in Greee€»^ bat we find them in the Homeric poems, though by no 
means so generally as in later times. As soon as men began to 
give ({aaner in war, and became possessed of prisoners, the idea of 
emi^oying them, and rendering their labors subservient to their 
maintenance^ naturally suggested itself. M the outset, therefore, 
servitude sprang from feelings of humanity ; for when it was Iband 
that advantages could be derived from captured enemies» they were 
no longer butchered in Uie field. > 

II. Hence, from the verb signifying ** to be subdued" (daft&o$mi'^ 
they were denominated Ih»oes iSftoec), and the female slaves Dmoa 
{dftuai),' and constant mention of them is made in Homer. Thus 
Telemachus speaks of the Dmoes whom bis father bad te(k in bis 
charge ;* and Agamemnon detained in his tent a number of Lesbian 
women taken captive in war.* Iq the same condition was Briseis; 

. and to this fate Hector fea^ Andromache may be reserved after his 
death.* 

III. The practice ^aSf when a number of prisoners had been taken, 
to make a division of them among the chiefs, generally by lot, and 
then to sell them fpr slaves. This Achilles boasts he had frequent- 
ly done ;7 and Priam fears that this will bo the destiny of his own 
sons, as it had been of Lycaon, one of their number, whom the Thes- 
salian iiero bad seized in the monarch's garden (iv warpdf 6h^).* 
To the same purpose is the lament of Hecuba, who accuses Achilles 
of having reduced many of her sons to slavery.' Examples also 
ooeur in antiquity of whole cities and states being at once subjected 
to servitude, and this not merely in the Homeric, but also in a later 
age.'* 

IV. But the supply produced by war seldom equalled the demand ; 
and, in consequence, a race of kidnappers sprang up, who, partly 
merchants and partly pirates, roamed about the shores of the Med- 
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iterranean, picking up solitary and nniHroteeted indifidiiala. Thus 
Eumntis was sold by Pticenicians to Laertes ; and Ulysses also re- 
lates bow a Pboenician plotted against his liberty when he was sail- 
ing with him toward Libya, and that the Thesprotians had meditated 
a like design.^ In the Homeric age, howeyer, slayes, whether ac- 
quired in war or by purchase, were mostly confined to the houses 
of the powerful and wealthy. The vast influx of slaves at a later 
period will be considered in another part of this volume. 

y. As regards the power possessed by masters over their slaves 
^during the Heroic ages, it may be remarked that every man appears 
to have been a king in his own hoase, and to have exercised bis 
authority without any control. Thus we find the young Teiemachus 
taking pleasure in the idea that he shall be king over his daves ;' 
and Andromaohe, with a mother's fondness, fears lest hereon should 
become the drudge of an unfeeling lord.* That masters, indeed, in 
that early age, enjoyed the full power of life and death over their 
slaves, is illustrated by an example in the Odyssey, where the hero 
being, while in disguise, insulted grossly by Melanthius, threatens 
the slave^ that he will incite T«lemachus to cut him to pieces.* Aft- 
erward, when he has recovered hia authority, the terrible menace is 
remembered and fulfilled.* Whea supposed to deserve d^ath, slaves 
were always executed ignominiou&ly, and generally by hanging.* 

VI. The practice of manumission aheady prevailed in the Heroic 
ages. Ulysses promises their freedom to his herdsman and swine- 
herd, if by their aid he should slaughter the auitors \' and, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, Teiemachus actually bestowed on Bnmieus and his 
companions both their liberty and the rights of citizenship, and from 
them, he adds, the celebrated families of the Goliades ^d Bnooli 
were descended.* 

y II. The employments of slaves embraced, as might be expected, 
the whole range of domestic and out-door employments, the latter, 
however, being generally discharged by the men, the former by the 
women. The labor of female servants was particularly severe. Ear- 
ly in the morning their daily toil began wiih lighting the fire on the 
hearth.* They then sprinkled and swept the hall ; spread carpets 
over the couches or benches, and cleansed .the tables with sponges. 
Some washed the jugs and cups, others fetched water.'* Some 
meanwhile were at work with their mistress at the loom, while oth- 
ers prepared the morning meal for the guests. Before the latter par- 

» Orf., xiT., 297, 340. » Ji, i., 39T. > /«., xadv., 734. * OA, xriU., 33». 
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took of it, however, they used the bath ; and it was the women's 
province to wash, anoint, and dress them. At the repast, a serving 
woman carried round water in a vase ; she placed a basin on the 
table, ovei' which the guests held their hands, while she poured 
water upon them. 

VIII. The meats, which had been prepared by the cook,* were dis- 
tributed by the carvers (dairpol) ; while the housekeeper or steward- 
ess, and the maids, handed round bread in wicker baskets, and the 
herald poured out the wine. In the evening, some were employed in 
keeping up the fires ;' for if they were suffered to go out, they were 
rekindled with difficulty." The women whose business it was to 
tend the fires, whiled away the hours with gossip.* Eurydea, the 
faithful nurse of Ulysses, attends Telemachus to his couch,* arranges 
the folds of his garments which he has taken ofi; hangs them on a 
peg by the bed-side, and, after seeing him composed to rest, bolts 
and locks him into his room. After the evening meal, the maids 
cleared the tables,* and when the guests had all retired, they too 
were allowed to rest. 

IX. Not till late in the night, however, was there any cessation of 
toil for those of the female slaves whose hard office it was to grind 
the wheat and the barley in the hand-mill.^ How many a complaint 
of these over-worked beings, whom the morning often surprised at 
their wretched drudgery, has been echoed to our ears by the voice 
of the poets, and how beautifully is the invention of wator^mills, and 
the relief thereby produced, alluded to in the charming epigram of 
the poet Antipater, where Ceres is said to have transferred to the 
water nymphs the toil which had wearied the hands of the wretch- 
ed female serfs.* 

X. In addition, however, to the slaves, tbere were also free labor- 
ers, who worked for hire, and were called TbHes {B^rec), These 
sometimes seem to have been placed on the extremities of estatos, 
as the guardians of boundaries, a post which Eury machos offers with 
good wages to Ulysses.* And it is the condition of one of these 
hinds which Achilles, when in Hades, prefers to the empire of the 
shades. The gods also, in their sojourn upon earths sometimes sub. 
mittod to the hardships of this condition. Thus Phcsbus Apollo kept 
the flocks of Admetus, king of Tfaessaly,** when the former was ban- 
ished for a certain period from the skies. lo a later age, however, 
the e^rec were the members of the fourth or lowest class at Athens, 
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according to the political dirisiOD of Solon, and ax6 not to be ooo* 
founded with those who bore this name in earlier times. 



CHAPTER XX. 

DRESS OF THE WOMEN. 



I. The dress even of the qaeen of the skies, when she seeks to 
captivate Jupiter, is very simple, and we can only trace in Homer 
the beginnings of those personal adornments which the art of a later 
age moltiplied to infinity. Around her freshly-bathed and spotless 
person Jano (Here) throws a fine garment, which was fastened only 
at the breast (/card ar^So^) with golden clasps.^ The name of the 
garment {iav6{) must be elucidated by tt^ttAoc, as in most eases it 
is only an adjective, and the verb iearo, like the Latin amicirey shows 
that we must by no means understand it to mean putting on clothes 
in our sense of the word, bat merely throvnng or wrapping the vest- 
ment around the body. The names which Homer employs for ar- 
ticles of female dress are so capriciously varied, that it is sometimes 
difiSlcult to understand the poet's meaning. The simplicity of their 
form, which differed little from that of the men's, render such mis- 
takes of easy occurrence. 

n. The chkon (;(<r&>v), the most frequently-named female garment, 
is generally nnderstood to be the under garment, reaching to the 
feet ixiTov Tep/u6eic)f* which was worn next to the skin, like the 
tunica of the Romans. The more common expression, however, 
for this article of clothing was peplus (ir^Aoc, later neit^w)^ which 
in Homer signified any covering whatever ; but, at the time when 
two body garments were worn, was used for the upper or«outer one. 
Hence, therefore, a complete dress, especially that of women, was 
called wiirXoiy in the plural. The chiian was the more convenient 
dress for the house. The peplu8 was the garment for state occa> 
sions, and was consequently adorned with embroidery, the work 
oftentimes of Sidonian women.* The Trojan women wore it with 
deep falling hems. Homer says that Minerva threw off the upper 
garment, the peplusf and put on the chiton when she armed herself 
with the weapons given her by Jove.* The opposite out may throw 
some light upon the subject which we are here considering. Each 
of the females here represented wears a peplu$ over a ckUon. 

HI. These vestments, then, and with them the ^apoc of Calypso,* 
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were shawl-like draperies ofwoollea cloth, without any regular cat, 
and held together only by brooches or clasps (ndpirai, irep6vai)t or 
else by a girdle {^6v7fy This girdle Calypso binds round her, just 
above the hips ; whereas the magic zone {KecT6c) of Venus was 
worn close under the breast ; according to Heyne, on the outside of 
the garment ; according to Voss, next the skin {h K6Xir(,i).* The 
Homeric chiton, however, must not be confounded with the garment 
of the same name worn in a later age, this latter being no longer 
a mere shawI-iace drapery, but a regular garment with a\eert% 
though still worn next the person, and not fitting closely. 

IV. In the scene where Juno summons to her aid erery art of tli* 
toilet, one of her ornanaents is.a veil (KfrnSefivov), radianl aa aim- 
beams, laid over the braids of hair which fell from the top of her 
head. According to several passages, collated by Kohler,* we ought 
to consider this credemnon as a cloth which might either be drawn 
like a veil before the face', or folded together and twisted aronnd the 
brow, not very unlike the simpler sort of turban of the Eastern 
women of the present day. The head-dress of the Trojan women* 
was more complicated, though essentially the same as the credem- 
non, which was merely used to bind the hair together. It may be 
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obserred m this connection that the peplus could also be made to 
cover the head when the women went abroad, and could thus serve 
the purpose of a veil. 

v. The Homeric ampyx (afiirv^ was a broad band or plate of 
metal, which ladies of rank wore upon the forehead as part of the 
head-dress.^ Hence it is attributed to the female divinities. Diana 
(Artemis) wears a frontal of gold ;* and the epithet ;tpv(7a/<7rvKef is 
applied by Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar to the Muses, the Hours, and 
the Fates. The frontal of a horse was called by the same name, 
and was occasionally made of similar rich materials. Hence, in the 
Iliad, the horses which draw the chariots of Juno and of Mars are 
called xfnx'^fiirvKeC'* The annexed wood-cut exhibits the frontal on 
the head of Pegasus, taken from one of Sir W. Hamilton's vases, 
in contrast with the corresponding ornament as shown on the heads 
of two females in the same collection. 




YL The KeKpv^akoi was a caul or coif of net- work, correspondmg 
to the later reticulum of the Romans. It was worn during the day 
as well as the night, and has continued in use from the most an- 
cient times to the present day. It is mentioned by Homer as form- 
ing part of the attire of Andromache,«and is still worn in Italy and 
Spain. 

y n. Other female ornaments were the nltK-ni avaiiafArt* a plaited 
or twisted head-band ; ear-rings in the form of olives or of mul- 
berries {fiopdevra) ;• armlets (IX^icef ), twisted around the arm like 
snakes;' brooches or clasps (Tr^pirot, nepbvat), which, according to 
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Hesiody were wrought like the handle of ashield, and were fastened 
with a double tube ;^ rosettes («dAv/c£c),* which were probably stuck 
on the dress ; necklaces or collars (5pfioi) ; and splendid sandals 
with very strong soles, which were an.indispensable article of every 
dress worn on public or state occasions. All these combined con- 
stituted the main portion of the state costume, which gave the last 
grace and dignity to an Homeric princess. The occasions on which 
such a dress was worn were the visits of a female friend, the festival 
of a god, which caused a suspension of the usual business, or a ban- 
quet at which women were permitted to appear, as, for instance, 
the wedding feast of Menelaus.' 



CHAPTER XXI. 

DBS88 or ISK MKlf. 



I. The clothing of the men consisted also of a chiion (xit6v), or 
under tunic, generally short, made of woollen, and without sleeves. 
Sometimes, however, the long tunic (xirav repfuoeic) was worn. 
When they went out, a wide mantle, called x^^^^t likewise of 
woollen, was thrown over the tunic. This mantle was also termed 
fdpoc, as in the case of the women. A person who wore a chiton 
only was called ohx^Tovt* and in later times fjLovoxlrav^ 

n. The x^oXva was a square piece of cloth, sometimes with the 
corners rounded off, which was passed over the left shoulder, then 
brought under the right arm, and the corner again thrown over the 
left shoulder.* The value of such an article of attire was fully ap- 
preciated by those who had to face the winter's cold with only a 
ckilon {oioxlTu>vec)t for in the night it also served as a covering. 
There is a striking resemblance to the Scotch plaid in both the form 
and the application of the x^<^lva. 

HI. But in the season when the beasts with chattering teeth seek 
a shelter from the cold, and man, like a crippled tripod, totters be- 
fore the drifting snow, even this is not enough for the warmth-de- 
siring shepherd ; but over the x^<^^va he puts a cloak of goat-skins, 
sewed together with leathei thongs, as a defence against rain or 
frost. Only old men, like Laertes, had sleeves to the chitony which 
came quite over the hand. Nor must we fall info the mistake of 
imagining the ;^Aa(i'a a double garment where it is mentioned as 

I Od^ zi3L, 207. * Hymn, in Ctr^ 42a ' Od., z., 61. 
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Siir^ and contrasted with dn^otc-^ It was single, bat thrown twiee 
over the shoulder, where it was fastened with a brooch.* 

IV. In the earliest times the Greeks wore their hair long, and 
thus they are constantly called in Homer KaprjKOfjtouvrec ^Kxouoi, 
" the long-haired Achsei/* This ancient practice was preserved by 
the Spartans for many centuries. Long and well-dressed hair in- 
deed was generally considered as an ornament. Hence the epithet 
kthr^KOfioc applied to Eos (Aurora), Artemis (Diana), and the 
Nymphs ; and ^avOSc to Achilles, Ulysses, Menelaus, iic. The feet 
were protected by leathern soles (tr^dtAa, vno6^fjMTa)t which were 
bound under the foot, when they went out. .The Homeric heroes, 
however, are represented without shoes when armed for battle. 

V. Even in peaceful assemblies the Homeric hero wore his sword, 
which hung, as already mentioned, by a belt from the shoulder to 
the hip. For the sword was honorable ; it graced the freeman and 
the guest.* This explains why the suitors in the Odyssey always 
wear their arms while carousing.* 



CHAPTER XXir. 

FOGS Wr HOMERIC TIMK8— MSAL8, 6lO. 

I. Among the prepared food of Homeric times is especially men- 
tioned wheaten bread {&pToc in the Odyssey,* in other passages airoc, 
a term used to express all sorts of food*), and also barley breail 
((fX^tra), cheese (rvpdf), roasted flesh {Kpiac birrdv) of oxen, sheep, 
hogs, &c. '^ 

n. The gei^eral name for meat, or, rather, for every thing eatea 
with bread, ws» ^^ov (^a), which at a later period was especially 
applied to fish, a diet little esteemed, it would appear, in the Heroic 
age, and never mentioned as forming a part of the Homeric feasts, 
which followed the sacrifices. And yet Homer describes the Hel- 
lespont as abounding in fish ('EXX^s^ovtov IxOvoevra'), and more than 
once alludes to the practice of drawing them thence with hook and 
line.* Nets also are spoken df in the Iliad ;* but, as Eustathius re- 
marks, there is only one passage^* in which the poet mentions their 
being used in taking fish. If, therefore, fish were really eaten in 
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these days, their consmnption was very probably confined to the 
lower orders. 

III. The drink was usually wine mixed with water. They had 
also a mixed drink called kvkcov, which Hecamede, in the Iliad, pre- 
pares for the aged Ne«tor< It was a draught composed of barley- 
meal, grated cheese, and Pramnian wine ;^ to which Circe, on an- 
other oocasion, adds honey.* Its consistency appears to have been 
that of a thick soup, as may be inferred from its being called mro^ 
in the Odyssey. At a later day, various ingredients were need, es- 
pecially for medical pnrpoees, and yarions names were gfiyen to the 
#cvice«p.* 

IV. Athentens,* who has entered fully into the subject, remarks 
on the singular simplicity of the Homeric banquets, in which kings 
and private men all partake of the same food. It was common even 
for royal personages to prepare their own meals,* and Ulysses* de- 
clares himself no mean proficient in the culinary art. 

v. Three names of meals occur in the Iliad and Odyssey, dptarw^ 
deinvovy ddpirov. This division of the meals is ascribed, in a frag- 
ment of iEschylus, quoted by Atheneus,' to Palamedes. The word 
aptarov uniformly means the early meal (£/«' ^ol),* as d6fm<rv does the 
late one ; but delitvovt on the other hand, is used for either,* appa- 
lently without any reference to time. We should be careful, how- 
ever, how we argue from the unsettled habits of a camp to the reg- 
ular customs of ordinary life. 

VI. From numerous passages in the Iliad and Odyssey it appears 
to have been usual to sit during meal times. In the palace of Telem- 
aehtts, before eating, a servant brings Minerva, who is habited as 
a stranger, the x^"^9 <>' lustral water, «in a golden pitcher, pouri* 
ittg it over a silver vessel,''^* a custom to which we have already 
aUuded." 

YII. Beef, mutton, and goat's flesh were the ordinary meats, usu- 
ally eaten roasted ; yet, from a passage in the Iliad,^* we learn that 
boiled meats were held to be far from unsavory. Cheese, flour, and 
occasionally fruits, also formed part of the Homeric meals. Bread, 
brought on in baskets,^' and salt (ftACf to which Homer gives the epi- 
thet ^eloc, " divine"), are also mentioned. ,From a passage in the 
Odyssey,** the latter appears, even at this early period, to have been 
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a symbol of hospitality ; while in another passage of the same poem,^ 
an ignorance of its use is regarded as the mark of a strange people. 
YIII. Each guest appears to have had his own table, and he who 
was first in rank presided over the rest. Each received an equal 
portion of both food and drink, with the exception of the most hon- 
ored guest, who had a larger share than the rest. Menelaus, at the 
marriage feast of Hermione, begins the banquet by taking in bis 
bands the side of a roasted ox, and placing it before bis friends.* 
At the same entertainment music and dancing are introduced. The 
divine minstrel hymned to the sound of the lyre, and two tumblers 
{KvSioTtfTnpe) began the festive strain, wheeling round in the midst. 

IX. The names of several articles of the festive board occur in 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. Knives, spits, cups of yarious shapes 
and sizes, bottles made of goat-skin, casks, dec, are all mentioned. 
Many 8<Nrts of wine were in use among the heroes ; some of Nes- 
tor*s is remarked on as being eleven years old. The Maronean wine, 
so called from Maron, a hero, was especially celebrated, and would 
bear mingling with twenty times its own quantity of water. It may 
be observed that wine was seldom, if ever, drunk pure. The guests 
drank to each other, and Ulysses pledges Achilles with the words 
xaip* 'A;t*^v.* The wine was drawn from a larger vessel named 
Kpn^vp (Attic Kpar^p), in which it had been mixed with water, into 
the cups from which it was drunk, and was handed round by the at- 
tendants. Before drinking, libations were made to the gods by pour- 
ing some of the contents of the cup on the ground.* 

X. The interesting scene between Ulysses and the swineherd* 
gives a parallel view of early manners in a lower grade of Hfe. After 
a welcome has been given to the stranger, the swineherd cleaves 
the wood, and they place the swine of five years' old on the hearth. 
In the goodness of his heart, Eumseus forgets not the immortal gods, 
and dedicates the firstling lock with a prayer for Ulysses's return. 
He next smites the animal with a piece of cleft wood, and the at- 
tendants singe off the hair. He then cuts the raw meat all round 
from the limbs, and laying it in the rich fot, and sprinkling flour upon 
it, throws it on the fire as an ofiTering (^7rap;t>^) to the gods ; the rest 
the attendants cut up and pierce with spits, and having cooked 
it with cunning skill, draw off all, and lay the mess on the tables. 
Then the swineherd stands up to divide the portions, seven portions 
in all, five for himself and the guests, and one apiece to Mercury 
and the Nymphs. 
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XI. There 19 notbiDg more worthy of remark in the Homeric man- 
ners than the hospitality shown to strangers. Before it is known 
who they are or whence they come, it is the custom of the times 
to give them a welcome reception. When Nestor and his sons 
saw the strangers, ** they all came in a crowd, and saluted them 
with the hand, and made them sit down at the feast on soft fleeces 
by the sea-shore. '* 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

HOHEBIC DWELLINGS. 



I. Thk scanty notices of the palatial and domestic arebitectnre 
of the early Greeks, which we find in Homer, are insufficient to give 
any very accurate notion of the names, uses, and anrangement of 
the apartments ; besides which, allowance must no doubt be made 
for poetical exaggeration. The general plan, however, was not 
very different from that of later abodes. The chief point of dis- 
similarity appears to have been the large court-yard in front of the 
house, which was wanting at least in the ordinary town dwellioffi 
of later times. In our account of the Homeric abodes, we shall fol- 
low, in general, the authority of Hirt.' 

II. The Homeric abode consisted of three parts, the court, the 
apartments of the men, and the apartments of the women ; so ar^ 
ranged, however, that one could pass from the first into the second, 
and from the second into the third. Homer, in speaking of the 
house of Paris, gives these component parte in a reversed order, 

III. The houses, whether of the poor or the rieh, appear to have 
been always surrounded by a kind of inctosure. The hut, for in- 
stance, of the swineherd' Eumeus, was encircled by a stone fence, 
along which, on the inside, he bad planted a hedge of prickly pear, 
while on the outside there was a palisade of oak stakes.' The 
military hut (tent) of Achilles was in like manner surrounded by a 
strong and close paling. 

IV. In the oase of the more regular abodes of the wealthy and 
powerful, the arrangement was aa follows : The bnilding was sur- 
rounded, in the first instance, by a stone waU (ro^c), with battle- 
ments, and of a height sufficient to render ail within perfectly se- 
cure. This wall inclosed a large court-yard (aiXjJ), divided into two 
parts. The first and larger one was intended to be a kind of farm- 

"1 €h*ek. der Saukunt, toI. i., p. 908, tegq. » //., vi, 312. > Oi, xlv., 5, mg^. 
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yard. Within were the heaps of manure, harrows, ploughs, carts, 
wagons, stacks of hay and com ; and hither were driven in their 
namerons flocks and herds, to protect them from wild beasts and 
nightly maranders. The entrance gate was guarded by ban-dogs. 
Along the inner walls of this inclosore, the cattle-sheds would ap- 
pear, in remoter ages, to have been ranged, where afterward, in 
Homeric times, stood suites of chambers for the domestics, or pi- 
azzas or colonnades {al$ovtrai\ to serve as covered walks in ex- 
tremely hot or bad weather. From this main or outer court-yard 
one passed by a gate into an inner court, in the centre of which 
stood the altar of Zevc 'Epxeiof, the household Jove, on which family 
sacrifices were offered up.^ 

y. This inner court was also surrounded by piazzas or colonnades, 
in which were the sleeping apartments of the guests,* or strangers 7 
and that portion otthe colonnade which ihced the entnmee into this 
court was immediately connected with the vestibule {np6dofto^) of 
the mansion, through an opening or entrance in the centre. The 
term aWowa, as indicating a colonnade or portieo, is only used by 
Homer, and is probably pot for aWooaa oroa. In its primitive sense 
it means a portico exposed to the sun. The ecHonnade around the 
inner court was dso the place of reception for people flocking to 
the palace on public occasions,* and hence, perhaps, the epithet kpi^ 
Sovnof (loud-resounding, noisy),* which Homer usually connects with 
it. The town houses, or ordinaiy dwellings of Homeric tines, ap* 
pear, on the other hand, to have had the forecourt of comparative^ 
small dimensions, so that the vestibnle vras not far removed from 
the street, since in the description of the shield we find the women 
standing in the porch to behold the dancers and enjoy the music of 
the nuptial procession.* 

VI. The vestibule, or np66oft»Cj appears to have been a large room, 
or rather haH, around which wove ranged' the sleeping apartments 
of the male members of the family and the more honored guests, 
bathing*rooms, dec. ; and from this one passed by a door into the 
men's apartment or hall (dfi^ in later Greek &v6p^ or iivdpovlrtc)k 
This last was the principal part of the house, and in it the men as* 
sembled for social intercourse, feasting, &c. Even females were 
not entirely ezelnded from this part of the abode. In the palace of 
AlcinouB, Arete sits in the men*s hall, near the hearth ;« Helen alse 
oomes forth from her apartment, m the abode of Meueiaus, into the 
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menlci bdl, to take part with her hosband in the eofiTeraaftion with 
Telemaehas ;^ Penelope, moreover, whenever she wishes to show 
herself to the suitors, is accustomed to place herself, attended by 
her maidens, at the door leading from her apartments into the halt 
of the men ; while in another part of the poem she is actually rep- 
resentod as occupying a seat therein, and listening to the narrative 
of the disguised Ulysses.* 

VII. The men's hall was of an oblong form, and was divided off 
by means of columns into three parts, in the direction of its length, 
the central part being the largest, since it was intended to hold the 
guests at meals. The two side parts were for the convenience of 
the attendants in waiting on the guests, and also, as Hirt thinks, 
for the pmparation of the food ;« though, according to Yess, the 
Ibod was not prepared in the open hall, but in the tholos (t^^of), a 
Tanlted kitchen in the vestibule or npoiofioc. The hall was prob». 
bly lighted by means of unglaBed windows, placed high up near the 
ceiling. That they were thus placed would appear from the oir^^ 
enmstance of none of the suitors having escaped through them in 
the Gonflict wit.h Ulysses. 

Vfll. The innermost part of the abode contained the apaitments 
of the women, caHed by Homer i»aAa/t<»r» in later Greek ywauuMf 
or yvpatKi»i4Tt^. This lay immediately behind the men's hail, and 
eommonieated with it by a door, at which the women showed tbem» 
selves to the men, or else by which they entered the men's apart^ 
ment. Access to the women's apartments was allowed not only to 
the master of the house and the sons, but also to near relations, ir»> 
taineiB, &e. Hector, for instance, enters the apartment of Heleav 
where he finds Paris employed in mrbishing his armor, and Hclett 
and her female attendairts present.* So, again, not only the herald 
and the swineherd come into the apartment of Penelope,* but the 
latter also orders the as yet unknown Ulysses to be called in.* 

IX. The' women's apartments consisted of two stories, which ap^ 
pears to have been the case also with the whole house of Ulysses. 
The main room was the hall, where the mistress of the house sat 
and worked with her maidens.^ Penelope, however, had also a 
separate room in the upper story (v^repwi^) where she plyed the 
loom. The unmarried daughters, moreover, lived in the women'a 
hall, as, for instance, Nausicaa.« To this part of the abode also bor 
longed the sleeping room of the master and mistress of the family. 
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This was probably in the upj^ story^ aiace Penelope ^pt in an 
upper chamber, vbere she was aecustomed also to spend most of 
her time.^ CooDected with the women's hall were tbe sleeping 
apartments of the handmaidens, and bathing rooms for their use.' 

X. Under the whole dwelling was a cellar or vault, in which not 
only the Taluables and clothing of the family were kept, but also 
vessels of wine and oil, stores of meal, provisions, dec.' 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



HOUSKHOLD FURNITURE. 



I. Tablib in the Homeric age were generally made of wood, of 
variegated colors, finely polished, and with ornamented feet. The 
term employed to indicate a table {rpdire^a) shows that it had four 
feet originally, although this same term is commonly used in Gre^ 
for a table of any kind. A table with three legs was called rpeirovf. 
From the language of Homer,* and the explanation of Enstathins,* 
it appears that the rpdire^a, in those days, was a narrow paraH^o- 
gram, like our dining-tables. At meals the tables were not covered 
with cloths, but were cleansed by means of wet sponges.' 

II. Besides tbe divans or seats running around the room, they had 
chairs {^pdvoi)^ richly carved, and adorned with silver stude,^ and 
•o high that tliey required a foot-stool (i^p^vvf).* They were some- 
times covered with cushions, and drapery or coverlets {rawtjai nop- 
fnpeoutiy Tbe dii^pof^ on the other hand, was a low seat for per- 
sons of inferior condition, on which a fleece was commonly spread. 
Some idea of the form and decorations of tbe -Bpovoc niay be obtained 
from the following wood-cut, taken from a painting found at Resina. 
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III. The bedsteads were generaUy made of oommoD wood, such 
as deal, bottomed sometimes with planks, sometimes with ox-hide 
thongs traversing each other, and at other times, again, the bed was 
supported by a sort of netting of strong cord, stretched across the 
bedstead, and made fast all round. Ulysses's bedstead, which the 
hero had wrought with his own hands, was made of olive wood, in- 
laid with gold, silver, and ivory. It is to this kind of inlaid work 
that Homer is supposed by some to allade, in the well-known ex- 
pression TpfjTol§ Xex^eoatVf^ while others explain the epithet rpfrol^ 
of the holes through which the cords or girths of the bedstead were 
drawn. 

IV. The prineipal parts of a bed were the x^olvai and ^m.* The 
Ibrmer were a kind of thick woollen cloak,, which, as we have al- 
vsady remarked, was in bad weather worn by men over their ekUmh 
aad was sometimes spread over a chair to render the seat soft 
These ;t^^vo< served as blankets by- .night.* The i^yea^ on the 
other band, were prabably a softer and more costly kind of woollen 
doth, and were used chiefly by persons of high rank. To render 
this thick woollen stuff less disagreeiAle, a linen cloth was some- 
times spread over it.* 

y. It has been supposed that the j^yea were pillows or bolsters ; 
but this opinion seems to be refuted by the circumstance that in a 
passage of the Odyssey* they are described as being washed, with- 
out say thing being said as to any operation which wooM necessa- 
rily have preceded the operation had they been pilh>ws. Beyond 
this supposition respecting the jiny^i ^^ have no traces of pillows 
or bolsters beieg used in the Homeric age. The bedsteads of per- 
sons of high rank were covered with fleeces or skins {Kuea), upon 
which the p^ea were placed, and over these linen sheets or carpets 
were spread ; the x^o^^^i lastly, served as a cover or blanket for 
the sleeper.* Poor persons slept on skins, or beds of dry herbs 
spread on the ground.^ These simple beds, to which, shortly after 
the Homeric age, a pillow for the head was added, continued to be 
used by the poorer classes among the Greeks at all times. Thus 
the bed of the orator Lycorgns is said to have consisted of one sheep- 
skin {Kodtov) and a pillow.* 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



I. Bathing wai a praetioe familiar to the Qraeks of both aeXBS 
from the eailiest times, both in fresh water and aalt, and in the 
Batnral warm springe as well as ressels artificially heated. Thus 
Nausicaa, daughter of Alcinoas, king of Pheacia, goes out with 
her attendants to wash her idothes, and, after the task ia done, 
she bathes herself in the rirer.^ Ulysses, who is oondneted to th* 

^same spot, strips and takes a bath, while Nansieaa and her attewk 
ants stand aside.* Europa also bathes in the River Ananras,* and 
Helen and her companions in the Eurotas.* 

II. Warm springs were also resorted to for the potpose of bathing. 
The *HpdK^eia Xmrpd shown by Vulcan or Minerva to Hennlea are 
celebrated by the poets. Pindar speaks of the hot baths of tlm 
Nymphs i^epfia Nv/i^v XovTpd)y* and Homer* celebrates one of the 
streams of the Scamander for its warm temperatnre. The artifioial 
warm bath was taken in a vessel oalied aa4fuif$Q{ by Homer, and 
ifiSaaic by Atheneeus.^ It would appear, from the desoriptioa of thia 
bath administered to Ulysses in the palace of Circe, that this vessel 
did not contain water itself, but was only used for the bather to sil 
in while the warm water was poured over him, which was heated, 
ia a large caldron or tripod, under which the fire wss placed, and, 
when sufficiently warmed, was taken out in other vessels and poured 
over the bead aod sJl»Qulders of the person who sat in the iadfuvdof.* 

III. When cleanliness merely was the object sought, eold bathiof 
was adopted, whieh was considered as most bracing to tbe nerves ; 
but after violent bodily exertion or fatigue warm water was made, 
use of, in order to refresh the body and relax the over tension of 
the muscles.* 

IV. The iadfuvBoj^ was of polished marble, and sometimes of silver. 
Indulgence in the warm bath, however, was considered, in Homer*a 
time, a mark of effeminacy.^® The use of the warm bath was pre- 
ceded by bathing in cold water.^^ Tbe later custom of plunging 
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into cold water after the warm bath appears to have been borrowed 
from the Romans. After bathing, both sexes anointed tbemseWes 
with oil, in order that the skin might not be left harsh and rough, 
especially after warm water.' The use of precious unguents (fivpa) 
was unknown at that early period. In the Heroic ages, as well as 
later times, refreshments were qsually taken after the bath.* 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

FUNSBAL SITES. 



I. Ths honor paid to the dead was a proof of that advanced eiyil'^ 
ization which generally distinguished the age of Homer. To utter 
no wailhigs for the dead, to throw no clod of earth into their grares^ 
kindled the vengeance of the deity.* No duty, however, seemed 
more urgent than to divest the lifeless body of that terrible appear** 
ance from which every mortal heart recoils, when it remains with 
nnclosed eyes and open mouth. It was not till both were dosed 
that the body could become a subject of religions rites, and this sa» 
ered duty therefore devolved on the hand of love. To bang over 
the bed of her husband with sobs and lamentations, to reeeive the 
last pressnre of his hand, the last word to bis survivors, and) when 
all was past, to close his eyes, beseemed a wife, for thus did she do 
honor (yepa() to the dead.* It was a religious observance to clasp 
the head of the departed being during the lament. 

II. The body, after being washed with warm water, was anointed 
with oil.* If there were any wounds, they were filled with oil nine 
years old. It was then laid on a carpet, and covered from head to 
fiiot with the finest Hoen.* The feet were placed toward the door,^ 
the only position sanctioned by religion. A shroud (^opoc ra^nlw^ 
was the indispensable apparel of the dead. After the body was thiM 
prepared, the death- wail began,* the solemn form of which is related 
on occasion of Heetor's obsequies, and which still survives in the 
lament of the Oriental nations. It was customary also to cut ofif^ 
the hair and cast it on the body, as an ornament ineoaststent with 
sorrow. 

HI. The intensity of grief went still further in defaeing corporeal 
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beaaty. They beat their heads,^ tore their hair,* strewed duat fipoa 
their heads ; the women tore their cheeks and beat their breasts ; 
they threw themselyes on the ground ; abstained from the bath and 
from food ; and suicide' was a not unfreqoent proof of the grief that 
knows no bounds. Mourners wore black garments, and women tore 
that graceful vail of hair in which mourners are elsewhere wont to 
shroud themselyes. These extreme demonstrations of woe lasted 
for days ; so long, indeed, that they appear to us incompatible with 
^the effects of the climate ; for the body of Achilles was not buried 
by his comrades until the eighteenth day, unless with Heyne* we 
understand this to be a loose way of stating round numbers in gen- 
eral use. 

IV. The general prevalence of the custom of burning, which we 
remark in Homer (for even the people carried off by the plague re- 
ceived these funeral rites), has given occasion to the inquiry whence 
the Greeks derived it. Bottiger, in a dissertation well worthy of 
attention/ traces its origin to Phisoicia. Sometimes, but rarely^ the 
weapons of the deceased were burned with the body. The practice 
of slaughtering slaves or captives at the funeral pile* is clearly not 
of Hellenic origin. In a later age, Greek piety interposed to put a 
atop to human sacrifices, even among neighboring nations; and 
even in the earliest times, whenever they appear, they must be re- 
garded as indications of unhellenic barbarism. 

y. The bier upon which the body of the departed lay was borne 
to the huge funeral pyre by the nearest kindred and friends. At the 
front of the solemn train was the dearest of all, holding the head. ' 
The body was then laid upon the pile, and was thickly smeared from 
head to foot with grease, in order that the operation of the flames 
might be more rapid ; for the same reason, jars of oil and honey 
were placed around it. The sacrifice of the animals which had been 
the favorites of the deceased, and then that of the captive slaves, 
was the office of the chief mourner or performer of the obsequies, 
whose DMurnful duty it was not to leave the pile so long as the fire 
continued to burn, but to quicken the flames with libations of wine, 
while he eaUed aloud upon the departed. 

VI. The smouldering ashes were at length extinguished with 
dark red wine. Then followed the gathering together of the bones 
by friends and kinsmen. The distinguishing them from the ashes 
of the wood was attended with continual doubts and uncertainties. 
Probably the position of the body afforded the best means of making 
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the dmsion. The ashes of those horned by the side of the pile 
seem to have been unheeded ; and, indeed, this honor seems to have 
been paid only to the most distin^isbed personages. The dead in 
the hoase of Ulysses were only buried.' 

YII. The bones, after being collected, were placed in an nm or 
Tase, the material of which varied according to the rank of the de- 
ceased. Achilles places the bones of Patroclus in an urn {^idXti) 
of gold, which was wrapped round with fine linen, and placed in his 
tent. The Greeks subsequently deposited this urn, together with 
that containing the ashes of Achilles, under a mound of earth heap- 
ed up in a circular form. It does not appear, in the case of these 
mounds, that the Greeks had any means of recording by inscription 
the name of the individual. It was usual to adorn the mound vrith 
a pillar. The simpler and more primitive custom, however, was to 
mark it by a post, with two stones placed leaning against it. We 
find but one instance of an attempt to commemorate the occupation 
of the departed by any type or mark upon the tomb, and that is in 
the mention of Elpenor's grave. He entreats Ulysses, in the lower 
world, to fix an oar upon his tomb ; we afterward find his injunc- 
tion complied with. 

Yin. Games and a funeral feast were, however, necessary to the 
consummation and perfection of the burial rites. The former are 
described in detail in the twenty- third book of the Iliad, where Nes- 
tor, while witnessing the games given by Achilles in honor of his 
ihend, mentions those at which' he had contended in his youth. 

--- 1 orf., xxly., 417. 
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SPARTA («-S^aVm). 

CHAPTER I. 

OBOBOOBAPHT. 

I. Tbb coantry of which Sparta was the capital was catted Aa«6H 
VM9 {seil. 79). The Roman writers, however, term it Laemia. It 
was boanded on the north by Arcadia and Argoli*, on the west by 
Messema, on the east by the Mare JEgteum^ and on the south by the 
8inu9 Laconicus. 

II. Laconia is a long, narrow valley, running from north to south, 
and lying between two mountain masses, which stretch from Arca- 
dia to the southern extremities of the Peloponnesus. The western 
range, which terminated in the promontory of Taenarus, now Cape 
Matapatif was called TaygUtu ; and the eastern one, terminating in 
the promontory of Malea, now Cape S. Angela, was known by the 
names of Parnon, Thornax, and Zarex. 

III. The whole drainage of this valley is collected in the River 
Eurotas, now the Iri or Basilipotamo^ which flows from the high 
lands of Arcadia, and is joined by the CEnus, a little above Sparta. 
From its source to its junction with this stream, the Eurotas flows 
through a very deep and narrow valley, which near Sparta is so 
much contracted as to leave room for little more than the channel 
of the river. After it leaves Sparta, the hills recede ferther from 
the river ; but near (Enoe they again approach it for a short distance, 
and afterward retire to the west and east, toward the capes of Tae- 
narus and Malea respectively, leaving between them a plain of con- 
siderable breadth, through which the Eurotas flows to the 9ea. 

ly. Leake describes the soil of Laconia as in general a poor mix- 
ture of white clay and stones, difficult to plough, and better suited 
to olives than corn. This description is in conformity to that of 
Euripides, who says that it possessed much arable land, but difficult 
to work. 

y. Strabo informs us that there were some valuable stone quar- 
ries nearTaenarus, and in the mountains of Taf getus ; and Pausan- 
ias also speaks of the shell-fish on the coast, which produced a dye 
inferior only to the Tjrrian. Laconia was subject, in common with 
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the soothern countries of Greece, to earthqaakes, the most remark- 
able of which occurred B.C. 462, and destroyed the whole of the 
city of Sparta, with the exception of five houses. 

VI. Laconia is well described by Euripides as difficult of access 
to an enemy. On the west, the range of Taygetus formed an al- 
most insuperable barrier to any invading force ; and oq the north 
there were only two natural passes by which the country could be 
entered, one by the valley of the Upper Eurotas, as the course of 
that river above Sparta may be termed, and the other by the valley 
of the (Enus. Both of these natural openings led to Sparta, which 
shows how admirably the capital was situated for purpoees of de- 
feoce. The want of good harbors also protected the country from 
invasion by sea, and the poaseasion of the island of Cythdra, there* 
fore, in the Sinus Laoonicus, was always considered a point of great 
importance. 



CHAPTER 11. 

DESCRIPTION OF THB CAPITAL. 



I. Spabta, also called LacecUemon, was the caiHtU of Laoonia^ aad 
the chief city of the Peloponnesus. It was situate on the rigfal 
bank of the £urotas, about twenty miles from the sea, and stood in 
a plain which contained within it several rising grounds and faiUsL 
This plain was shut in on the e«ist liy Mount Menelaios, and on ths 
west by Mount Taygetus, whence the oily is oaUed by Homer 4«the 
hollow LacedsBmon" (KoOiri Atvcedaifu^). 

. II. Sparta was of a circular form, about six miles in einmrnforenoe, 
and consisted of several distinct quarters, which were originally sep- 
arate viUages, and which were never united into one regular town. 
Its site is occupied by the modem villages ofMagtUa and Psyk" 
hiko; and the principal modem town in the neighborhood is Mistrm^ 
which lies about two miles to the west, on the slopes of Mount 
Taygetus. 

III. During the flourishing times of Greek iodependenoe, Sparta 
was never surrounded by walls, since the bravery of ita eitizens, and 
the difficulty of access to it, were supposed to render saeh defeooea 
needless. It was first fortified by the tyrant Nabis ; but it did not 
possess regular walls till the time of the Romans. Unlike most 
Greek cities, it had no proper Acropolis, but this name was only 
given to one of the steepest hills of the town, on the summit of 
which stood the temjde of Minerva PaHuekut or CMmow. 
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lY. Five diatinct qmrtera of tbe city are mentioned :' 1. Pittme 
(Iliravi^), whicfi appeara to have been the most important part of 
the town, and in which was situated the Agora or forum, contain- 
ing the council house of the senate, and the offices of the magis- 
trates. It was also surrounded by various temples and other public 
buildings. Of these the most splendid ^as the Pernan Stoat or por- 
tico, originally built of the spoils taken in the Persian war, and en- 
larged and adorned at later times. A part of the Agora was called 
the Choru9, or dancing place, in which the Spartan youth performed 
dances in honor of Apollo. 2. Ltmna (Aifivai), a suburb of the city, 
on the banks of the Eurotas, northeasf of Pitane. This was orig- 
inally a hollow spot covered with water. 3. Meaoa or Messoa (Me- 
ado, Meaaoa), also by the side of the Eurotas, southeast of the pre- 
ceding, containing the Dronuu Sind PUUanistast two exercise-grounds, 
the latter of which derived its name from the plane-trees growing 
there. 4. Cynotura (Kvvofovpa), in the southwest of the city, and 
south of Pitane. 5. JEgida {Aiyel^i), in the northwest of the city, 
and to the west of Pitane. 

Y. The two principal streets of Sparta ran from the Agora to the 
extreme ends of the qity : these were, 1. Apketa or Aphetai* (*A^ra4, 
^Aferaic, *cil. 666(), extending in a southeastern direction; and, 
^. Sktas (£iciaf), running nearly parallel to the preceding one, but 
farther to the east, and which •derived its name from an ancient 
place of assembly, of a circular form, called Skias. The most im- 
portant remains of $parta, at the present day, are the ruins of the 
theatve, which was near the Agora. 



CHAPTER III. 

HISTORICAL OUTLIFTB. 



1. Ancient History. 
I. Trs most ancient inhabitants of the land were the Pelasgi and 
Leleges, who were subsequently conquered by the Achaei, in the 
possession of which latter race we find the country at the time of 
the Trojan war. In the mythical period Argos was the chief city 
of the Peloponnesus, and Sparta is represented as subject to it. In 
this latter place reigned Menelaus, the younger brother of Agamem- 
non ; and by the marriage of Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, with 
Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus, the two kingdoms of Argos 

and Sparta became united. 

iPaifwii».,iii, 11. 
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IT. The Dorian conquest of the Peloponnesns, which, aecordiog 
to tradition, took place eighty years after the Trojan war, made 
Sparta the capital of Laconia, the city of Amyclae having been be- 
fore this the more important place ; and the old inhabitants of La- 
conia maintained themselves at Amyclae for a long period after this. 
On the division of the Peloponnesus among the Dorians, Laconia 
had fallen to the lot of the two sons of Aristodemus, Eurysthenes 
and Erodes, who ruled conjointly. 

III. After the complete subjugation of Laconia by the Dorians, 
we find three distinct classes in the population ; namely, 1. The 
Dorian conquerors, who resided in the capital, Sparta, and who were 
called Spartiatfe or Spartans. 2. The Periaeif or old Achaean in- 
habitants, who became tributary to the Spartans, and possessed no 
political rights ; and, 3. The Helots, who were also a portion of the 
old Achaeans, but were reduced to a state of slavery. We will make 
more particular mention of these classes in the succeeding chapter. 

IV. The number of Helots was greatly increased at the end of 
the second Messenian war, in consequence of the conquered Mes- 
senians having been reduced to slavery and included under this de- 
nomination. The greater part of Messenia had belonged to the 
empire of the Atridse, but was separated from it at the Doric immi- 
gration. The Spartans, after their conquest of the country, held 
it until the battle of Leoctra, when it was enfranchised by the The- 
bans. 

y. We may remark in conclusion here, that when the Dorians 
mvaded the Peloponnesus, the only Pelasgic tribe remaining was 
that of the Arcadians, who long retained their independence. At 
Corinth the Sisyphldae were the rulers, in Southern Elis the Nelidae 
(both of .£olian extraction) ; in Northern Elis, the Epeaos, and in 
.£gialos or Achaia, the lonians. Eventually, however, the greater 
part of the Peloponnesus fell under the power of the Dorians, while 
Northern Elis became the possession of the .£tolians. Between 
Laconia and Argolis lay the district of Cynuria, the inhabitants of 
which are mentioned by Herodotus as autochthones of Ionic de- 
scent, who were Dorieized by the Argives. This district was a per- 
petual source of contention between the Lacedaemonians and Ar- 
gives, until it was subdued by the former, B.C. 550. 

2. Administration of Lycurgus. 
I. We know very little of the Lacedaemonian state during the 
times which immediately succeeded the Doric immigration. At a 
Tery early period it seems to have been the theatre of contentions 
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between the kings and people. Lycorgus, however (about B.C. 826), 
re-established order by ereatuig, or, to speak more correctly, shaping 
and BtreRgtbeniog out of elements which ahready existed, a eonsti- 
tuiioD, built upon the solid foundation of hereditary custom and pi^ 
cedent. This form of goyernmeat, while it permitted to the citizen* 
the right of laboring for their own support, at the same time strictly 
enforced the subjection <^ the indiyidual to the commonwealth ; 
man's whole existence was to be eircumscribed within the limits 
of the citizen's political life ; foreign influence to be excluded ; and 
the foundation of independence, moderation, and political union to 
be laid in stricUy-defined and unchaogeabla regulations. 

II. Lycurgus was the founder of a warlike brotheriiood rather 
than the lawgiver of a political oommunity. Hia aim appears to 
have been exclusively warlike. The Spartans formed, as it were, 
an army of invaders in an enemy's country ; their city was a camp, 
and every man a soldier. At Sparta the citizen only existed for the 
state ; he had no interest but the state's, and no prc^rty but what 
belonged to the state. ^ This was done in order to secure to the 
commonwealth a large number of citizens and soldiers, free from 
labor for their sustenance, and able to devote their whole time to 
warlike exercises, in order thus to keep up the ascendency of Sparta 
over her Periceci and Helota. The Spartans were to be warriors, and 
nothing but warriors. Therefore, not only all mechanical labor was 
thought to degrade them ; not only was husbandry despised and 
neglected, and commerce prevented, or, at least, impeded by pro- 
hibitive laws and by the use of iron money, but also the noble arte 
and sciences were so effectually stifled, that Sparta ia a biank in 
tbeJiistory of the arts and literature of Greece. 

III. The state took care of a Spartan from his cradle to his grave, 
and superintended his education in the minutest points. This was 
not confined to his youth, but extended throughout his whole lifo. 
The sy^HUa, ot, as they were called at Sparta, jrAiVft/ia, the common 
meals, may be regarded as an educational institution ; for at these 
meals subjects of general interest were discussed and political 
questions debated. The youths and boys oaed to eat aeparately 
from the men, in their own divisions. 

t We have foflowed* in tfaifl and other particnlan, the commonly reeehred ao> 
eovnt Grote, how«v«r, 4oabl> tiie atoiy of LyovrguPi havhig made m new par 
fiCionoflandaifte. (JHH. Or., toL iL, p. Stt, •w.) 
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3. The m« of Spartw—Hegtmony. 

I. The effect of the warlike spirit developed by such a constitn- 
tion, and of strength thus concentrated, was first displayed in the 
subjugation of the remnant of Achaean inhabitants in the conquest 
of Messenia, and in successful wars with the Arcadians and Argives. 
At a later period, the Spartans gradually extended their influence 
over almost the whole of the Peloponnesus, mingling in all the af- 
fairs of the neighboring states, and especially strengthening th^ir 
interest by the protection which they afforded to the aristocracy 
against tyranny on the one side, and democracy on the other. 

II. This leadership, or Hegemony inyefiovla)y which was at first 
confined to the Peloponnesus, extended itself, after the Persian war, 
to the whole of Greece and the colonies, but found a powerful op- 
ponent in Athens. That state, it is true, was overthrown in the 
Peloponnesian war ; but Sparta soon lost the fruits of her victory 
through her own overbearing and selfish policy, and the support 
which she always gave to the most hateful oligarchy, wherever it 
was to be found. In consequence of this conduct, not' only Athens 
again, but for a short time even Thebes opposed her with success. 

4. Decline of Sparta. 

I. During the occurrence of these events the Spartan constitution 
had gradually been departing from its original character. Somewhat 
more than a hundred years after the time of Lycurgus, an important 
alteration was made by the establishment of the ephori, who were 
enabled to give a constitutional support to the people, and soon 
(partly through the degeneracy of the royal families) became more 
powerful than the kings themselves. 

II. The constitution of Lycurgus was in fact suited only to a 
small state and a people of circumscribed views, who were firmly 
attached to the existing and traditional state of things. It imposed 
unnatural fetters on the free will and development of individuals, 
and consequently was shaken to its foundations as soon as the ac- 
quaintance with foreign countries, which was the natural result of 
wars, especially of maritime wars, taught the people to enlarge their 
political horizon. The consequence of this was the gradual disso- 
lution of all the bands which united the citizen to the state, and the 
triumph of unlimited selfishness. 

III. In proportion as the state itself, in opposition to the views of 
Lycurgus, sought an increase of dominion and subsequently of 
wealth, did the lust of power and yearning after riches take posses- 
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ston of the people. Even the kings and ephori, as well as the mem- 
bers of the senate, were pre-eminently open to bribery. Thus the 
form of government, partly through the decrease in the number of 
burghers (occasioned principally by their wars), and partly through 
the distribution of property, which gradually became more unequal, 
and the inereasisg mass of inhabitants, who, although free, had no 
▼oice in the state, was transformed into an oppressiye oligarchy. 

6. FaU of the Spartan Commonwealth. 

I. In this manner the Spartan commonwealth gradually crumbled 
away, never regaining its fhll poweri although it sometimes even yet 
played an important part. The attempt of Agis III. (B.C. 240) to 
restore the ancient order of things by a new division of land, and 
by the introduction of fresh burghers from among the Periceci, com- 
pletdy miscarried.^ 

II. Cleomenes III. (B.C. 226) was for a time more suocesefttl ; fur 
he abolished the ephorate, and endeavored to re-establish equality 
among the citizens, and restore the spirit of the Lycurgean consti- 
tutioo, but his projects were eventually overthrown by the Mace- 
donians. At length the Romans interfered in the struggle between 
the Spartans and A<^8sans, and made themselves masters of the 
Peloponnesus (B.C. 146), permitting, however, a certain measure of 
freedom to Sparta. Even the institutions of Lycurgus reteined in 

I degree their form until the fifth century of the Christian era. 



CHAPTER IV. 

INHABITANTS OF LACONIA. 



1. SPARTANS. 

I. The inhabitants of Laconia were either freemen or slaves. 
Thai former consisted partly of Spartans (Spartiat©), partly of Pe- 
riascit MothdceSy Nothh NeodamodeSt and foreigners. 

II. The Spartiata {iTrapTiarai) were the descendants of the orig« 
inal Dorian settlers, and the dominant race. They were the sole 
possessore of full political rights, and were all placed by the consti- 
tution on the same footing, whence they are called by the Greek 
writers 6fioioi. This fact, namely, that all free Spartans, with the 
exception of the two kings (as we shall presently show), had equal 
rights and privileges, conBtitutes Sparta itself a democracy, with 

1 Compare Long's i'lutcarch, Series i., p. 188. 
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two bonditaiy magistrates at its head ; but ia its relation to the 
aotitjcct towns aad country of Lacoaia it was a rigid aristocracy. 

III. The Sparttats^ fulfilled all the exigencies of the Lycorgean 
discipUoe, paid their %aota to the syssitia or pablie mess, and were 
alone eligible to honiMr or pobbe offices. These men had neither 
time nor taste even for the cultivation of the land, still lese for trade 
or handicraft. Such ocesqMitions were inconsistent with the pre- 
scribed training, eren if they had not been positively interdicted. 
They were maintained from the lands roond the city, and from the 
large propottion of Laconta whieh belonged to them ; the land be- 
ing tilled for them by Helots» who seem to have paid over to them 
a fixed proportioD of the produce ; in some cases at least, as moeli 
as half. 

IV. We find in 3perta, as in all the Boric states, three fuXai or 
tribes, namely, *rx?ieic, Av/uavec , and Uofi^Xoi, which^ according to 
the legend, derived their appellations from Heracleid prinees, bnt 
which, nevertheless, seem to indicate the three races, from the 
amalgamatiea of which the Doric peofde were fonned. In some Do- 
rian states we find a fourth tribe, probably a remnant of the original 
inhabitants. 

v. The tribe *rXke*c, into whieh the Heraclidn were admitted, had 
the first rank. The three tribes were divided into thirty w6a(, also 
called ^parpUu^ a word which signifies a union of families, wheHmr 
Ibttndcd upon ties of relationship, or formed for political putpoaee, 
irrespective of any such connection. Admittance to the rights of 
Spartan citizenship was not common until the time of Agis III. and 
Cleomenes III., who conferred this distinction on many of the Pe- 
riieci. On the other hand, from the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
we find a steadily increasing class of free inhabitants without active 
political privileges. 

In legal rights,. u we have already intimated, all Spartaaa were equal; 
bat there were yet several gradations, which, when once formed^ retained 
their bold on the aristocratic feelings of the people. First, as we should 
naturally expect, there was the dignity of the Heracleid families, and, con- 
nected with this, a certain pre-eminence of the Hyllean tribe. Another 
distinction was that between the 6/10101 and iiro/ieiove^t which, in later 
times, appears to have been considerable. The latter term probably com- 
pBehended those ctdseiis who, from degeneracy of maiJheM or other caus- 
es, bad nndergono nme kind of civil degradation. To these the SfUHM 
wera opposed, ahibangb it is not eertMU in what the precise difierence coo* 
silted. 

1 Orm, BiM, Or., yol. ii, p. 462. 
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2. VBXK INHABITANTS, WHO WEBB BXCLUDBD BT BIBTH FBOM THB 
BIGHTS OF CITIZENSHIP. 

(A.) FXBMICat. 

I. The word Period {UepioiKoi) properly denotes the inhabitaots 
of a district lying around some particnlat locality, but is generally 
Qsed to describe a dependent population, living without the walls or 
in the country prorinces of a dominant city, and, although person- 
ally free, deprived of the enjoyment of citizenship, and the politicid 
rigbts conferred by it. 

II. A political condition, such as that of the Periceci of Oreeoe, 
could hardly have originated in any thing else than foreign conquest, 
and the Periaei of Laconia furnish a striking illustration of this.* 
Their origin dates from the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnesus, 
when the old inhabitants of the country, the Achaeane, submitted to 
their conquerors on certain conditions, by which, according to Eph- 
orus,* they were left id possession of their private rights of citizen- 
ship (iaori/uo), such as the right of intermarriage with fbe^Dorians^ 
and also of their political franchise. They sufi^red, indeed, a par- 
tial deprivation of their lands, and were obliged to submit to a king 

of foreign race, but still they remained equal in law to their coa* 
querors, and were eligible to all offices of state except the sover- 
eignty.' But this state o'f things did not last kmg ; in the next 
generation aAer the conquest, either from the lust of increased do- 
minion on the part of the Dorians, or from an unsuccessful attempt 
to gain their independence, the relation between the two parties 
was changed. The Achaeans were reduced from citizens to vas- 
sals ; and this brings us to the condition in which we find the La- 
eonian Pericect in historical times. 

III. The Periisci of historical times, then, were the inhabitants of 
the country as distinguished from the Spartiate, or inhabitants of 
the city. They possessed personal freedom and landed property, 
but their lands were subjected to a tax, not so much, perhaps, for the 
sake of revenue, as in token of their dependence.* They enjoyed 
no rights of citizenship {iaoTifjtia)^ no right of intermarriage with the 
Dorians (which they had formerly possessed), no right of vbttng ia 

> We have here followed the commonly received opinion, which makes the La* 
eonian Periaci to have been origtaiftlly a snbjiigated nee. GrcAe, however, takes 
a different view of the subject, and regards the Perlosci as of Dorian origin, main- 
taining that no disdnction of race whatever between them and the Spartans was 
known in historical times.— GTnoM, Higt. Qr^ vol. li, p. 493. 

>Ay«».,vifl.,p.364. >i<rfioI<i,S4in«c!fd,voLi.,p.6«L « JE^Ior., I. «. 
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the general assembly, and no eligibility to important offices in the 
state, such as that of senator, &c., which had also formerly been 
theirs. They were also compelled to perform military service ; and 
at the battle of Plates, for instance, they supplied ten thousand 
men,^ while at Sphaeteria two hundred and ninety-two prisoners 
were taken, of whom one hundred and twenty were Spartans, and 
the rest Pen'oect.* 

IV. It does not, however, appear that the Periaci of historical 
times were generally an oppressed people, though kept in a state of 
political inferiority to their conquerors. On the contrary, the most 
distinguished among them were admitted to offices of trust,' and 
sometimes invested with naval command,* but probably only because 
they were better saited for it than the Spartans themselves, who did 
not set a high value on good sailorship. 

y. By way of compensation, moreover, the Perioeci enjoyed many 
advantages (tfaoagh not considered as privileges) which the Spartans 
did not. The trade and manufactures of the country were exclu- 
sively in their hands, and carried on by them with the more facility 
and profit as they occupied maritime towns. The cultivation of the 
arts, also, as well in the higher as in the lower departments, was# 
confined to the Periceci, the Spartans considering it beneath them- 
selves ; and many distinguished artists, such as embossers and brass- 
founders, were found in the Laconian schools, all of whom were 
probably Periceci.* 

VI. It is not to be expected, however, that men competent to the 
discharge of high functions in a state, and bearing its burdens, should 
patiently submit to an exclusion from all political rights. Accord- 
ingly, we find that, on the rising of the Helots in B.C. 464, some of 
the Perioeci joined them.* So, likewise, when the Thebans invaded 
Laconia (B.C. 369), the Periceci were ready to help tbem.^ From 
these and other facts, it appears that the Periceci of Laconia, if not 
an oppressed, were sometimes a disaffected and discontented class ; 
though in cases of strong excitement, or of general danger to the 
whole of Greece, they identified themselves with their conquerors. 

VII. The number of Laconian (as they are called), or subject 
cities, is said to have formerly amounted to one hundred.* Several 
of them lay on the coast, as Gythium, the port of Sparta, whence 
the whole coast of Laconia is called 9 neptoiKig.* Many, however, 
lay more inland. The Periceci also occupied the island of Cythera, 

1 Herod., ix., 61. » JfiM/«r, Dor., iii, 2, 3. 3 Tkucyd^ viii., 61. 

4 Id., viiU 22. » MulUr, Dor^ L e. « Thucyd^ i., 101. 

T Xm^ BtU^ tL, 5, 25. • Strdb^ viii, p. 362. » Thuc^.^ iii, 16. 
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at the port of which the Lacedsembnian merchants usually put in on 
their voyages home from Egypt and Libya. ^ It must not be sup- 
posed» however, that the Periceci living in these towns were ex- 
clusively the descendants of the old inhabitants of the country. 
Some of them, on the contrary, were foreigners, who had either ac- 
companied the Dorians on their invasion of Laconia, or been after- 
ward invited by them to supply the place of the dispossessed Achae- 
ans. One of these cities, Boia, is even said to have been founded 
by an Heracleid chief; and another, Geronthrae, was peopled by col- 
ooist9 sent from Sparta, after it was evacuated by the old inhabit- 
ants.> 

VIII. In the later times of Spartan history, the Perioecian towns 
on the coast were detached from Sparta by T. Quintius Flamininus, 
and placed under the protection of the Ach«an league.' Subse- 
quently to this the Emperor Augustus released twenty-four towns 
from their subjection to Sparta, and formed them into separate com- 
munities, under laws of their own. They were consequently called 
EUuther<hLaeone»,^ 

(R) Ho«urcc, U6$Sxts, N6$oi, NcoSofu^ic. 

I. The /i66c»vei or fioOOKeg, as their name implies, were emanci- 
pated Helots who had been domestic slaves, and had been brought 
up with the young Spartans. Their descendants, too, must have 
received the rights of citizenship, as Callicratidas, Lysander, and 
Gylippus were of Mothaic origin. We can not suppose, however, 
that they passed necessarily and of course into the full Spartan 
franchise ; it is much more probable that at Sparta, as at Athens, 
intermarriages with citizens might at last entirely obliterate the 
badge of former servitude.* 

II. The voOoi were the sons of a Spartiat, either by a foreigner or 
a female Helot, and might become citizens by adoption. 

III. The veoSofiudeis* were emancipated slaves or Helots. In the 
Peloponnesian war, for instance, Helots were employed as heavy- 
armed soldiers, with the promise of freedom ; and in later times 
this mode of supplying the want of Hoplites or heavy-armed troops 
was often resorted to. 

& TkuegiL, ir^S^i viUS?. a Paut^ iii., 32, S. 

s itfttU«r, Dor., iii.,%1; £»., zzxiT^ 29 ; zzxviU.,31. « Paim., iii., 31, & 

»AfiW«r,iiL,3,5. * • Id^ I e. 
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(C.) moLon (BVmmy* 

I. The Helots were a class of bondsmen snbject to Sparta. The/ 
Ibrn^ed the rustic population, as distinguished both from the inhab- 
itants of Sparta itself, and from the Periceci who dwelt in the large 
towns.' Their condition was that of serfs attached to the land {ad- 
teripti glehtt) ; and they appear to have been the only elaaa of slaws 
among the Laoedcemoniane. 

II. Difibrent etymologies are given of their name. The eomraoft 
account is, that they were originally the Aohean inhabitants ef the 
town of Helos in Laconia, who, having been the last to submit to 
the Dorian invaders, and that only after a desperate struggle, were 
reduced by the victors to slavery.* Another account represents 
them as the general body of the ancient Achsan population of La- 
oonfa, reduced to slavery by the Dorians, like the Penestae in Thes> 
8aly.> MCiUer explains tXXure^ as meaning frtMonert (from the root 
i^iv, to t4ike)t and supposes that the Helots were an aboriginal rase, 
who were subdued at a very early period, and who naturally passed 
over as slaves to the Doric conquerors. This last, however, though 
now received by many scholars, appears the least satisfactory ex- 
planation of the three. 

III. At the end of the second Messenian war (B.C. 668), the con* 
quered Messenians were reduced to slavery, and included under the 
denomination of Helots. Their condition appears to have been the 
same, with some slight difference, as that of the other Helots. The 
policy of Eparoinondas, however, after the battle of Leuctra, re- 
stored the main body of these Messenian Helots to their country, 
where they no doubt formed the chief part of the popuhition of the 
new city of Messene.* 

IV. The Helots were regarded as the property of the state, which, 
while it gave their services to individuals, reserved to itself the 

.power of emancipating them.* They were attached to the land, 
and could not be sold away fi'om it. Several families, as many per- 
haps as six or seven, resided on each ir^pof, in dwellings of their 
own, either in detached ftirms or in villages. They cultivated the 
land, and paid to their masters as rent a fixed measure of com, the 
exact amount of which had been fixed at a very early period, the 
raising of that amount being forbidden under heavy imprecations.* 
The annual rent paid for each ickffpoc was eighty-two medimni of 

1 Ltv., xxziT., 27. * PatM.. iii., 20, 6. 

, * Jikm^ Ti., p. 965, e. « ThhrhoaU, Hut, Qr^ toL t, p. IM, Mgf • 

* Araft., TiL, p. 36S. « Ptet., £u& Xoc, p. S55. 
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bariey, and a proportioiwte qaantity of oil and wine. The domestic 
servants of the Spartans werd all Helots. They attended on their 
masters at the public meal ; and many of them were no doubt em- 
ployed by the state in public works. 

y . In war, the Helots served as ligfat-aimed to>ops (^cAoc), a cer- 
tain number of them attending every heavy-armed Spartan to the 
field. They oidy served as Hoplites in particular emergencies; and 
on such occasions they were generally emancipated if theyehowed 
distinguished bravery. The first instance of this kind was in the 
expedition of Brasidas, B.C. 484.^ 

YI. The treatment to whicfa the Helots wme subjected, as de- 
scribed by the later Ghreek writers, was mariced by the most wanton 
cruelty. Thus Myron states that ** the Spartans impose upon them 
every ignominious service, for they eoxnp^ them to wear a cap of 
dog*s skin, and to be clothed with a garment of sheep's skin, and to 
have stripes inflicted upon them every year, for nofimh, but in order 
that they may never forget that they are slaves. And besides all 
tiiis, if any rise by their qualities above the condition of a sUve» 
they appoint death as the penalty, and their masters are liaUe to 
panisbment if they do not destroy the most ezoeUant.''* PluUrch 
also states that Helots were forced to intoxicate themselves, and 
perform indecent dances, as a warning to the Spartan yonth.^ 

VII. Another institution, said to have been introduced by the leg* 
islatioa of Lycurgos,* and the object of which is thcHight by some 
to have been a kind of military traiaing of the Spoftaa youth, but 
by others an inlerpostng of a check to too great an incvease of the 
servile population, was the Crypteia {Kfywmia)^ or secret war. It is 
described by Plutarch as follows. The ephori« at intervals, selected 
from among the young Spartans those who appeared to be best 
qualified for the task, and sent them tn various directions all over 
the country, provided with daggers and their necessary food. Dur- 
ing the day-time these young men concealed themselves ; but at 
night they broke forth into the high roads, and massacred those of 
the Helots wham they met, or whom they thought proper. Some- 
times also they ranged over the fields in the day tiaoe, and dispatch^ 
ed the strongest and best of the Helots. Tftls account of Plutarch's 



1 Thmofd., It., 90; t.,34; ril. 19. * JkOm., sir., p. «S7. s Pha., L^e^fiB. 

« AriMot. tip PiHt, Lye^ 98. Grata, however, thinlu it hardly to be mpposed 
that the Crypte»» er any other rigulatipn hoatUe to the Hekili, can have emanated 
from Lycurgus, but is of opinion that all inch meaaorea originatod at a later day, 
vHieiidM^ieffafaefantDfliawlaafinniheewvilepopvktioii. (Ktal. Of , veL ii., 
p. 809. 
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agrees with that of Heraclides of Pontos, who speaks of the piao- 
tice as one that was still carried on in his own time.' 

VIII. As might be expected, very grave doubts have been enter- 
tained by modern writers respecting the truth of this statement, 
some regarding it as altogether untrue, others as highly colored and 
exaggerated. The truth probably lies between these two opinions ;^ 
and it is very probable that in a slaveholdiog state like Sparta, 
where the number of free citizens was comparatively very small, 
the ephori had the legal authority of occasionally sending out a num* 
ber of young Spartans in chase of the Helots. That on certain oo- 
oasions, when the state had. reason to fear the overwhelming num- 
ber of slaves, thousands were massacred with the sanction of the 
public authorities, is a well-known fact.' It is, however, probable 
enough that such a system may at first have been carried on witli 
some degree of moderation ; but after attempts had been made by 
the slaves to emancipate themselves, and put their masters to death, 
as was the ease during and after the euthquake in Laoonia, it as- 
sumed the barbarous and atrocious character which has just been 
described.* 

IX. The Helots might be emancipated, but in that case, instead 
of passing into the class of Perioeci, they formed a distinct body is 
the state, known at the time of the Peloponnesian war by the gen- 
eral name of veodofioSeic. Being persons who had earned their 
freedom by signal bravery, they were of course regarded by the 
ephori with peculiar apprehension, and, if possible, employed oa 
foreign service, or planted on some foreign soil as settlers. 



CHAPTER V. 

PARTITION OF THB GOYEBNMENT. 



I. At an early period disputes arose between the people and the 
kingly authority, which had been originally divided between the two 
Heracleid families. These disputes led to the constitution said to 
have been introduced by Lycurgus.* 

II. The Spartan constitution was of a mixed character. The 
monarchical principle was represented by the two kings ; the aris- 

^ TkirUMU, mm. Or., voL i., p. 311. a JTiMC^d^ iv., 80. > 

3 Compare P2tf(., Xye., S8, iubjln. 

* Compare the renutrkt of Grote on tibe qnettioB whether the Sputia coaatita- 
tlon originated with Lyowciu or not (l?u(. Or., toL ii., p. 455, $egq.) 
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toeraey by the senate ; and the democratic element by the aseem* 
bly of the people. We shall consider each of these in order. 

1. The Kings. 

I. The kingly authority at Sparta was, as is well known, coeval 
with the settlement of the Dorians in the Peloponnesus, and con- 
fined to the descendants of Aristodemus, one of the Heracleid lead- 
ers, under whom, according to the Spartan legend,- the conquest of 
Laconia was achieved. To him were born twin sons, Euiysthenea 
and Procies ; and from this cause arose thoudiarchy, or divided roy- 
alty, the sovereignty being always shared by the representatives of 
the two families which claimed descent from them.^ The preee>- 
dence in point of honor was, however, granted to the older branch, 
who were called Agidse, as the younger house were styled Eurypon- 
tids, from certain alleged descendants of the twin brothers.* 

II. Such was the national legend ; but aa.we read that the sanc- 
tion of the Pythian oracle was procured for the arrangement of the 
diarchy, we may conclude that it was not altogether fortuitous, but 
rather the work of policy and design ; nor indeed is it improbable 
that the nobles would gladly avail themselves of an opportunity to 
weaken the royal authority by dividing it. 

III. The descent of the Spartan kings from the national heroes 
and leaders contributed in no small degree to support their dignity 
and honor ; and it is perhaps from this circumstance partly that they 
were considered as heroes, and enjoyed a certain religious respect.* 
Thus the kings united the character of priest and king, the priest- 
hoods of Zeus (Jupiter) Uranius* and the Lacedaemonian Zeus being 
fflled by them. In their capacity, moreover, of national high priests, 
they officiated at all the public sacrifices offered on behalf of the 
state.* Moreover, they were amply provided with the means for ex- 
ercising the heroic virtue of hospitality ; for this purpose, public or 
domain lands were assigned to them in the territory of the Perioeci, 
•ad certain perquisites belonged to them whenever an animal was 
slain in sacrifice. Besides this, the kings were entitled to varioua 
payments in kind, that they might never be in want of victims to sac- 
rifice ; in addition to which, they received twice a month from the 
sti^e an ip^lov reTielovy to be offered as a sacrifice to Apollo, and then 
served up at the royal table. Whenever, also, any of the citizens 
made a public sacrifice to the gods, the kings were invited to the 
feast, and honored above the other guests ; a double portion of 

1 Strode Ti, 52. « Nubukr, Rom. Hut,, vol. L, p. 356. 

«X«».,i(eJZ9.iUM«cl5. «Ar04., 71^56. « Xsn., (ie ii^. Xoc, c, 15. 
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food WM giren to them, and tiiey «oiDi»eiic«d ttie fitatkwft ^ th* 

gods.^ 

IV. All these distinctions are of sb simple and antiquated a diar- 
acter as to prove clearly that th« Spartan sovereignty was merely 
acontinoation of the Heroic or Homeric. The distinctions and priv- 
ileges granted to the king as commander of the forces in war, lead 
to the same conclusion. These wer« greater than he enjoyed at 
home. He was guarded hy a body of three hundred chosen men, and 
his taWe was maintained ^ the poblic expense. He might sacrifiee 
in his sacerdotal capacity as many victims as he chose, the dcins 
and backs of which were his perquUiies; and be was assisted by 
so many subordinate officers, ti»at he had nothing elae to do «cqit 
to act as priest and strategua.* 

V. In comparison with their dignity and honors, the constitnttonal 
powers of the kings were very limited. In fact, they can scarcriy 
be said to have possessed any ; for though they presided over the 
oonncil of elders or senate, and though the king of the elder house 
probably hwi a casting vote, still the voice of each counted for no 
more than that«f any other senator. When abaent, their place waa 
supplied and their ^oxies tendered by the coonsellorB who were 
most nearly related to them, and therefore of an Heracleid family. 

VI. Stai the kings had some impo^rtant prerogatives. Thus they 
bad, in common with the other magistrates, the right of addressing 
the public assemUy ; besides this, they sat in a separate ooort of 
their own, where they gave judgmeat in all cases of beiressea 
claimed by dtlferent parties ; a function formerly exercised by the 
kings at Athena, but afterward tran^wred to the archon epooy* 
mus.* They also appointed the four Pytkutnu (fl^ioi), whose duty 
it waa to go as messengers to consult the oracle of Apollo at Delphi, 
the great national sanctuary of the Dorians. Adoptions also took 
ftoce in their presence, and they held a court in all cases connected 
with the maintenance of the public roads ; probably in their oapae* 
ity of generals, and as superintendents of the intercourse with for- 
eign nations.* 

VII. In foreign afihira, indeed, tbeijr prerogatives were consider* 
aU^ ; thus they were the eemmanders of the Spartan foroes, and 
bad the privflege of nominating, from among the citizens, persona 
to act as ^roseat, or protectors and entertainers of foreigners visit* 
ing Sparta. But their chief power was, in war ; for, after they had 
once crossed the borders of Laeonia in command of troops, their 

^ H0rod^vi.,&7, ^Xm^ de Rep. Lac^ M,15j Umod^-^fA. 

^VmU^^fa. ♦JWMhr,A>r.,iJL,%7. 
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aiiUmrUjr was unlimitod. They eoakl ae»d oat and astemUe amii6% 
diaf»ateb ainbaasadora to collect moneyt and refer thoee who applied 
to ihenuelvea |<Mr justice to the proper officers appointed for thai 
fuirpose.i 

VIIL Two ephori, indeed, accompanied the kings on their expe- 
ditions, but those magistrates bad no authority to iatorlere with the 
kill's operations ; they simply watohed met the proceedings of the 
army.' Moreoyer, there can be no doubt that the kings were, on 
their return home, aocountaUe for their conduct as generals, and 
more especially after the increase of the ephorai anthority. Their 
military power, also, was not connected with any political fimetions, 
for the kings were not allowed to conclude treatjes, or to decide the 
lato of cities, without communicating with the autfaorlties at home.' 
In the more early times, the two kings had a joint command ; thi% 
however, led to inconveniences, and a law was in conaequenoo 
passed, that for the fotnro one only of the two kings should have 
the oommand of the army on foreign expeditions. 

2. Senate. 

I. The senate {yepawfla), or eouneU of eldere, was the aristocratiMl 
element of the Spartan policy, and not peculiar to Sparta only, b«t 
found in other Dorian states ; just as a /Sovilv, or democratic coun- 
cil, was an element of most Ionian constitutions. 

II. The yepovoia at SparU included the two kings, its presideota, 
and consisted of thirty meotibers ; a number which seems conneet* 
ed with the divisions of the Spartan peopl^. Every Dorian stale, 
in foet, was divided, as we have already said, into three tribes. 
These tribes at Sparta were subdivided into iiSal, and these «6« 
were, like the yipovrec, thirty in number, so thai each oba was Ttp* 
resented h^ its counsellor. 

in. No one was eligible to the senate tiH he was sixty years of 
age,* and the additional qualifications were strictly of an aristocratic 
nature. We are told, for instance, that the office of a senator was 
the rewaid and prixe of virtue,* and that it was confined to men of 
distinguished character and station («oXot Kkyaeoi).* 

IV. The election was deterinined by vote, and the mode of oon 
ductmg it was remarkable for its old-fashioned simplicity. The 
competitors presented themselves, one after another, to the assem- 
bly of electors ;♦ the latter testified their esteem by aeclamatjop s, 

1 X«i., de «9i. Lee., 13 ; Tkuey^f ▼., 60 ; tUL, 5. ' Xetu, I c 

3 Xen.. mi. iL, 2, 12 ; v., 3, 24. * ««t. Lye. 88. 

»^ri«.,Fo/iL.iL,6,15. • Demottk. c Lqpl^ V- ^^ »Pfc<fc,^.,a6. 
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which varied in intensity according to the popularity of the candi- 
dates for whom they were given. These manifestations of esteem 
were noted hy persons in an adjoining building, who coold jodge of 
the shouting, but could not tell in whose favor it was given. The 
person whom these judges thought to have been most applauded 
was declared the successful candidate. 

V. The office of senator was not only for life, but also irresponsi- 
ble;^ as if a previous reputation and the near approach of death 
were considered a sufficient guarantee for integrity and moderation. 
But the senators did not always prove so, for Aristotle tells ns that 
the members of the yepovoia received bribes, and frequently showed 
partiality in their decisions. 

YI. The functions of the senators were partly ddiberative, partly 
judicial, and partly executive. In the discharge of the first they 
prepared measures, and passed preliminary decrees,* which were 
to be laid before the popular assembly, so that the important privi- 
lege of initiating all changes in the government or laws was vested 
in them. As a criminal court, they could punish with death and 
civil degradation,^ and that, too, without being restrained by any 
code of written laws,* for which national feeling and recognized 
usages would form a sufficient substitute. 

VIL They also appear to have exercised, like the Areopagus at 
Athens, a general superintendence and inspection over the lives 
and manners of the citizens,^ and probably were allowed a kind of 
patriarchal authority to enforce the observance of ancient usage and 
discipline. It is not, hpwever, easy to define with exactness the 
original extent of their functions, especially as respects the last- 
mentioned duty, since the ephori not only encroached upon the 
prerogatives of the king and senate, but also possessed, in very 
early times, a censorial power, and were not likely to permit any 
diminution of its extent. 

3. Assembly of Spartan Freemen. 
I. This assembly {sKKTitjaia) possessed, in theory at least, the su- 
preme authority in all matters affecting the general interests of the 
state. Its original position at Sparta is shortly explained by a rhetra, 
or ordinance of Lycurgus, which, in the form of an oracle, exhibits 
the principal features in the Spartan polity : " Build a temple," says 
the Pythian god, <<to Hellanian Jove and Hellanian Minerva ; divide 

» Ari$tot., PolU., U, 6. « PUa^ AgU, 11. 

» Xen., de Rep. Lac., 10, 2 ; ArisL, PolU,, ui., 1. « ArUu, PoUt., n., 6. 

» Afik aOL, xYiii., 3. 
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the tribes, and institDte thirty obas ; appoint a Goancil with its 
IHTinces ; call an assembly between Babyca and Knakion, then make 
a motion and depart ; and let there be a right of decision and power 
to the people." 

II. By this ordinance full power was given to the people to adopt 
or reject whatever was proposed to them by the king and other 
ma^strates. It was, however, found necessary to define this power 
more exactly, and the following clause, ascribed to the kings Theo- 
pompus and Polydorus, was added to the original rhetra: **^but if 
the people should follow a crooked opinion, the elders and the 
princes shall withdraw." Plutarch^ interprets these words to mean, 
" that in case the people do not either reject or approve in toto a 
measure proposed to them, the kings and counsellors should dissolve 
the assembly, and declare the proposed decree to be invalid." Ac- 
cording to this interpretation, which is confirmed by sonro verses in 
the Eunomia of Tyrtseus, the assembly was not competent to origin- 
ate any measures, but only to pass or reject, without modification, 
ibe laws and decrees proposed by the proper authorities ; a limita- 
tion of power which almost determined the character of the Spar- 
tan constitution, and justifies the words of Demosthenes, that the 
yepovaia at Sparta was in many respects supreme. 

III. All citis&ens above the age of thirty, who were not laboring 
under any loss of franchise, were admissible to the general assem- 
bly ; but no one except public magistrates, and chiefly the ephori 
and kings, addressed the people without being specially called upon.* 
The same public functionaries also put the question to the vote.' 
Hence, as the magistrates only were the leaders and speakers of 
the assembly, decrees of the whole people are often spoken of as 
the decision of the authorities only, especially in matters relating to 
foreign aflfairs. The intimate connection of the ephori with the as- 
sembly is shown by a phrase of very frequent occurrence in de- 
crees, namely, Ido^e rote k^opoiq koX ry eKK^rjai^. 

IV. The method of voting was by acclamation ; the place of meet- 
ing between the brook Knakion and'the bridge Babyca, to the west 
of the city, and inclosed.* The regular assemblies were held every 
full moon ; and on occasions of emergency, extraordinary meetings 
were convened.* 

V. The whole people alone could proclaim a war, conclude a peace, 
enter into an armistice for any length of time ; and all negotiations 
with foreign states, though conducted by the kings and ephori, could 

» Plut^ Lye, 6. a MitlUr, Dor., Ui., 4, 11. » TAttcyd., I, 80, 87. 

♦ PluL, Lye., 6. » Herod., vU., 134. 
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be 'ratified by Ibe Mine MitbeTtty oofy. With ragavi to danMtiB 
aflbtrs, tbe bighest offieee, soeh as magistiMea aad priestfaood«» 
were filled by tbe TOtes of tbe people ; a disputed sooeeoston to tbo 
throne was decided upon by tbem ; changes in tbe constitattoo were 
proposed and explained before them, and all new laws, alter a pre 
YioQs decree in tbe senate, were oonfirmed by tbem.^ 

YI. It appears, tberefbre, that the popular assembly TeaUy pos 
sessed tbe supreme political and legislative authority at Sparta ; but 
it was so hampered and checked by the spirit of tbe constitution 
that it could only exert its authority within certain prescribed limits; 
so that the government of the state is often spoken of as an aristoo- 
racy. 

VII. Besides the ^/ric^^/a, wbteb we bave just described, we read 
in later tii^s of another called the small assembly,* which appears 
to have been convened on occasions of emergency, or which were 
not of sufficient importance to require the decision of the entire 
body of citizens. This more select assembly was probably com- 
posed of tbe superior citieens, or of some class enjoying a similar 
precedence, together with some of the magistrates of the state ; and 
if, as appears to have been tbe case, it was convened more frequent- 
ly than the greater assembly, it is evident that an additional re- 
straint was thus laid upon the power of the latter, the functions of 
which must have been often superseded by it.* 



CHAPTER VI. 

1IAOI8TKATE8 ^PUBLIC OPriCIKS. 

1. Ephori. 

I. Magistrates called Ephori ('£^po<),or ** overseers," were com- 
mon to many Dorian constitutions in times of remote antiquity. 
The statement, therefore, of Herodotus, that they were instituted by 
Lycurgus,^ as well as another account, that the Spartan ephoralty 
was established by Theopompus,* are now both deservedly rejected. 

II. The number of ephori was five. It appears to have been al- 
ways the same, and was probably connected with the five divisions 
of the town of Sparta. They were elected from and by the people, 
without any qualification of age or property, and without undergoing 
any scrutiny ; so that, as Aristotle remarks,* the d^fioc enjoyed 
through them a participation in the highest magistracy of the state. 

1 MtUler, Dor., iii., 4, 9. * Xen., Hdl, vL, 3, 18. * PhUol Mtueum, vol ii., p. 65. 
♦ Berod., t, 65. » AritL, PolU., ▼., 9. • Polity iL. 7. 
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Tlw pmoise node of their eloetioD m net kB0WD» bot Amtotle 
epeako ^ it as being very poeriie. They entered apon office at the 
sommer eoiatiee, and the fiiat in nak of the five gave hie name to 
the year » which was called after him in all civil transactions.* Their 
meet»gs were lield in the pnblic building called <i^tM»v, which in^ 
some respects resembled the Prytaneom at Athens, as being the 
place where fMoigners and ambassadors were entertained, and 
where, naoreover, the ephori took their meals together.* 

III. The ephori also possessed jadtcial authority ; on which sub- 
jeel Aristotle reaailm' that th^ decided in civil suits, and genera 
ally in actions of great importance, whereas the council or senate 
presided over capital crimes. In this arrangement we see an ex- 
eanplification of a practice common to many of the ancient Greek 
states, according to which a criminal jurisdiction was given to 
courts of aristocratic composition, while civil actions were decided 
by popular tribunals. 

IV. But with this civil jurisdictiott was united a censorial author- 
ity ; for example, the ephori punished a man for having brought 
money into the state,* and others for indolence.* We are told also 
that they inspected the clothing and the bedding of the young men.* 
Moreover, something like a superintendeuce over the laws and their 
execution is implied in the language of the edict, which they pub- 
lished on entering upon their office, ordering the citizens to shave 
the upper lip (Kelpeodai tw fivaroKa) and obey the laws. 

y. Their jurisdiction and power were still further increased by 
the privilege of instituting scrutinies {evOwai) into the conduct of 
all the magistrates. Nor were they obliged to wait till a magistrate 
bad completed his term of office, since, even before its termination, 
they mi(^t exercise the privilege of deposition.' Even the kings 
themselves could be brought before tbetr tribunal (as Cleomenes 
was for bribery),* though they were not obliged to answer a sum- 
mons to appear there till it had been repeated three times.* In ex* 
treme cases, the ephori were also competent to lay an accusation 
against the kings as well as the other magistrates, and bring them 
to a capital trial before the great court of justice.^* If they sat as 
judges themselves, they were only able to impose a fine, and com- 
pel immediate payment ; but they were not in any case, great as 
was their jfidicial authority, bound by a written code of laws.^* 

>Af&Uer, 29or.,iiL,7,7. » Poiimh., iiL. 11, a » PoiiL, iil, 1. 

« Platf., XyMiid; 19. ^SckoLmdTkMqfd^U^i. • ^eftm., xiL, p. 560. 

«JCm.,iiiJi9L£a&,TiiL,4. • Bkrod^yiL,8SL • FbiL,Ckam^l(k 
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YI. In later times the power of the ephori was grealljioefeaaed ; 
and this increase appears to have been principally owing to the fact 
that they put themselves in connection with the assembly of the 
people, convened its meetings, laid measures before it, and were 
constituted its agents and representatives. When this conneetioa 
arose is matter of conjecture. That it was not known in early 
times appears from the circumstance that the two ordinances of the 
oracle at Delphi, which regulated the assembly of the pe<^le, made 
no mention of the functions of the ephori. It is clear, however, that 
the power which such a connection gave, would, more than any 
thing else, enable them to encroach on the royal authority. 

VII. Accordingly, we find that they transacted business with for- 
eign ambassadors ;^ dismissed them from the state ;* decided upon 
the government of dependent cities ;' subscribed, in the presence 
of other persons, to treaties of peace ;* and in time of war sent out 
troops whenever they thought it necessary.' In all these capacities 
the ephori acted as the representatives of the nation and the agents 
of the public assembly, being, in fact, the executive of the state. 
Their authority in this respect is further illustrated by the fact that, 
after a declaration of war, they intrusted the army to the king or 
to some other general, who received from them instructions how to 
act ; sent back to them for fresh instructions ; were restrained by 
them thi^ugh the attendance of extraordinary plenipotentiaries ; 
were recalled by means of the scytale, summoned before a judicial 
tribunal, and their first duty after their return was to visit the office 
of the ephori.* 

VIII. It has been said that the ephori encroached upon the royal 
authority ; in course of time, the kings became completelj under 
their control. For example, they fined Agesilaus' on the vague 
charge of trying to make himself popular, and interfered even with 
the domestic arrangements of other kings. Moreover, as we are 
told by-Thucydides," they could even imprison the kings. We 
know also that in the field the kings were followed by two ephori, 
who belonged to the council of war ; the three who remained at 
home received the booty in charge, and paid it into the treasury, 
which was under the superintendence of the whole College of Five. 

IX. But the ephori had still another prerogative, based on a relig- 
ious foundation, which enabled them to effect a temporary deposi- 
tion of the kings. Once in eight years, as we are told, they chose 

1 Htrod,, ix., 8. * Xen., HeU., ii., 13, 19. a Id., uL, 4, 3. 

* Thueyd^ v., 19. » Herod^ ix., 7. • Mutter, Dor., vol iL, p. 187. 

t PliU., 4^««., 2, 5. « Tlmofd^ i., 131. 
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a ealm and doudleis niglit to obterre the heayens, rad if there was 
aoyappearaaee of a falling meteor, it was believed to be a sign that 
the gods were displeased with the kings, who were accordingly sue- 
peoded from their fnnotions until an oracle allowed their restoration.^ 

X. The outward symbols of supreme authority also were assumed 
by the ephori, and they alone kept their seats while the kings pass- 
ed ; whereas it was not oonsidered beneath the dignity of the kings 
to rise in honor of the ephori.* . 

XL The position which the ephort occupied at Sparta clearly 
proves that the ephoralty was the moving element, the pnnci|de of 
change in the Spartan constitution, and in the end the eause of its 
~ dissolution. In confirmation of this, we may cite the authority of 
Aristotle, who observes, that from the excessive and absolute power 
of the ei^on, the kings were obliged to court them, and eventually 
the government became a democracy instead of an aristocracy. 

XII. The ephori communicated with their kings and generals 
abroad' by a secret mode of writing, by means of what was termed 
the tcytaU {mcvrakii). When a king or general left Sparta, the eph- 
ori gave him a staff of a definite length and thickness, and retained 
for themselves another of precisely the same size. When they had 
any communication to make to him, they cut the material upon 
which they intended to write in the shape of a narrow ribbon, wound 
it round then: staff, and then wrote upon it the message which they 
had to send to him. When the strip of writing material was taken 
from the staff, nothing but single or broken letters appeared, and in 
this state the strip was sent to the general, who, after having wound 
it aiound his staff, was able to read the communication. This rude 
and imperfect mode of sending a secret message must have come 
down from early times, although no instance of it is recorded pre- 
vious to the time of Pausanias.* In later times the Spartans used 
the scytale occasionally also as a medium through which they sent 
their commands to subject and allied towns.* 

2. Other Public Officers. 
I. We read of other officers, each of whom seems to have exer- 
cised a certain jurisdiction in his own department, ^he Uaidovd- 
fioct for instance, superintended the discipline of the boys and young 
men, and punished severely all who had been negligent or idle, for 
which purpose fia<myoi^6poi were assigned him by Lycurgus. Those 

1 PluL, AgU, 11. ' ^CWt ^ *!P. itfc, 15. 

» Phu^ LvMMd^ 19 ; SehoL ad TkMCjfiL, i, 13L ♦ Com, Nip., Paw., 3. 
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wlvD were r^ftctory he ndgfat Mag beibie iSlatt e^berL Itl wJk a*, 
•isted by sttbordiiurtes temed fiiStaXot, to wfaom belesfed the mere 
imiiiediete inspecticNi of gyniDestie exercieeo, aed who were prob- 
ably five in namber. The office of irat^opdfiof was eooeidered Teiy 
honorable, and he was always chosen from among the noblest 
citisens.^ 

II. The Niyco^Asxer were the gnardians of the laws. Then* host- 
oess was to see that the laws were duly administered and obeyed. 
The *Ap/t6awot watched over the condact of the wobmd. The 'E^^ 
iroAttpM were inspectors of the market. 

III. The 'linraypirat were three in number, and were appointed 
by the epboii from among those who had attained the age of man- 
hood. These officers chose three hundred, the tower of the ifn^* 
to serve as a body-guard fi>r the Icings under the name oflirireif, but 
who were .not, or else had ceased to be, horseoaen. Each of the hip- 
pagrsttt selected one hundred, giving his reasons lor choosing some 
and rejecting others. 

IV. The UoMftaffxoi appear to have ranked next to Che king when 
ou aetaal service abroad, and were generally of the royal kindred 
or hoase.* They commanded single mora,' or divisions of the 
army, so that Aey would appear to have been six in number,* the 
mora being usually six. Sometimes they commanded whole ar- 
mies.* They also formed part of the king*s council in war. The 
Spartan polemarchs bad likewise the superintendence of the public 
tables. But, in addition to their military functions and the duties 
connected therewith, they had a civil as well as a certain extent of 
judicial power, in which respect they resembled the apxtstf iro^#- 
ftapX^C at Athens.* 

V. The 'Ap/iotfrat were the governors whom the I^acedemoaians, 
after the Pdoponnesian war, sent into their subject or conquered 
towns, partly to keep thorn in submission, and partly to ahdiafa the 
democratic form of government, and establish in its stead one simi- 
lar to their own.^ Although in many cases they were ostensibly 
sent for the purpose of abolishing the tyrannical government of a 
town and to restore the peo|de to freedom, yet they themselves act- 
ed like kings or tyrants, whence Dionysius* thinks that harmogttt 
was merely another name for kings. It is uncertain how long the 
office of an iuimu»u» lasted ; but, considering that a governor of the 
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a»oie kind, who was appointed by the LaeedcmoniaBs m Cytbeta^ 
with the title of Cyikerodices, held hia office for only one year,^ it ia 
not improbable that the office of karmoMtu was of the same daraUon. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

ADWirrSTBATION >IF JU8TI0B. 



1. Judicial Authority. 

I. Thk administration of the Spartan laws was founded on custom 
and precedent The judicial authority, as already intimated, was 
in the hands of the senate and the magistracy, to the entire exclu- 
sion of the popular assembly. Capital ofiences were judged by the 
senate ; priTate disputes, and accusations involring a fine merely, 
were determined by the ephori. 

II. To the kings belonged the right of deciding questions concern- 
ing succession, the marriage of heiresses, adoption, and the dis- 
tribution among the citizens of the expenses incurred in the making 
and improving of the public streets. Offences committed by the 
kings themselves, and requiring a capital trial, were judged by the 
senate on the accusation of the ephori. There were also several 
other magistrates, each invested with judicial authority in his own 
department. 

2. Punishments. 

I. The punishments were fines (considerable only in the case of 
kings, generals,orharmo8taB), curtailment of civil rights {iLTiula), and 
death. 

n. The offences which were punished at Sparta with atimia are 
not very fully known ; and in many cases it does not seem to have 
been expressly mentioned by the law, but to have depended entirely 
upon public opinion, whether a person was to be considered and 
treated as an atimos or not. In general, it appears that every one 
who refused to live according to the national institutions lost the 
rights of a full citizen.' It was, however, a positive law, that who- 
ever did not give or could not give his contribution toward the sys^ 
sitia, lost such rights.' 

in. The highest degree of infamy, however, fell upon the coward 
{6 Tpiaac) who either ran away from the field of battle, or returned 
home without the rest of the army, as Aristodemus did after the 
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battle of Thennopylae ;^ thoagh in this case the infamy Itself, as 
well as its humiliating consequences, were manifestly the mere 
effect of public opinion, and lasted until the person laboring under 
it distinguished himself by some signal exploit, and thus wiped off 
the stain from his name. 

IV. The Spartans, who, in Sphacteria, had surrendered to the 
Athenians, were punished with a kind of atimia which deprived 
them of their claims to public offices (a punishment common to all 
kinds of o^tintii), and rendered them incapable of making any lawful 
purchase or sale. Afterward, however, they recovered their rights.* 

V. Unmarried men were also subject to a certain degree of a/tmm, 
in so far as they were deprived of the customary honors of old age, 
were excluded from taking part in the celebration of certain festi- 
vals, and were occasionally compelled id sing defamatory songs 
against themselves. 

VI. No atimos was allowed to marry the daughter of a Spartan 
citizen, and was thus compelled to endure the ignominies of celib- 
acy.' Although an atimos at Sparta was subject to a great many 
painful restrictions, yet his condition can not be called outlawry ; 
it was rather a state of infamy, properly so called. Even the atimia 
of a coward can not be considered equal to the civil death of an 
Athenian atimos, for we find him still acting to some extent as a 
citizen, though always in a manner which made his infamy manifest 
to every one who beheld him. 

yjl. The capital punishments were strangulation, and hurling 
offenders into a pit or chasm called caadas {Katddac), into which 
sometimes merely their dead bodies were thrown. This place was 
at first only a huge natural fissure, such as are frequent in the Pe- 
loponnesus, but was subsequently converted into a kind of subter- 
ranean prison. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

RELIGION. 

1. Deities of the Spartans. 

I. Among the Hellenic deities, the most highly honored at Sparta 

were Apollo, the national divinity of the Dorians, and his sister 

Diana or Artemis (^Aprafti^). Adoration was also paid to Jupiter 

(Zevf), Juno ('Hpa), Minerva ('A^ai/a, 'Aadva), Neptune {TloaetSaVf 
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norecdfiv), Ceres (Ao^r^p), Yenas CA^poSira), Bacohns, Mars 
("Api7f >, the Muses (tAoaai, MCkti), and Eros. 

II. The kings were priests of the Lacedaemonian and heavenly 
Jove. As Dorians, the Spartans especially honored the Delphic 
oracle of Apollo, which they consulted on all public occasions. 
Their heroes were Hercales, Hyacinthus, Castor and Pollux, Men- 
elaus, and Lycurgus. 

III. In proof of the assertion that the principal deities of the Do- 
rians were Apollo and Diana, it may be remarked, that their wor- 
ship is found to have predominated in all the settlements of that 
race ; and conversely, the Doric origin can be either proximately 
or remotely traced wherever there were any considerable institu- 
tions dedicated to the worship of Apollo, in so much that the ado- 
ration of this god may be shown from the most ancient testimonies 
of mythology to have gradually advanced with the extension of the 
Doric nation.^ 

IV. The Doric migration gave rise to many others, which spread 
in various directions the worship of Apollo ; no longer, however, as 
a peculiar deity of the Dorians, but in a more extended sense as 
the national god of the Greeks. This was chiefly occasioned by 
the influence of Delphi, which seems to have given the chief stim- 
ulus to that great migration. In fact, it became from this time in- 
vested with a power which hardly belonged to any subsequent in- 
stitution. Apollo is represented as governing nations with an ar- 
bitrary power, compelling them, however unwilling, to undertake 
distant expeditions, and pointing out the settlements which they 
were to occupy.* 

V. In all the chief temples of Apollo, Diana was worshipped as his 
sister, as the partner of his nature and his actions, and, as it were, 
a part of the same deity. Among the Spartans she was worshipped 
under the peculiar title of Diana Orthia {'Aprafii^ 'Opdia), and had 
a templet called Limnaeon, from its situation in a marshy part of the 
town.' At her festival took place the solemnity termed Diamasii- 
gd»ia, on which occasion Spartan youths {IfnSoi) were scourged at 
ber altar by persons appointed for the purpose, until their blood 
gushed forth and covered the very altar itself The scourging itself 
was preceded by a preparation or training, by which those who in- 
tended to undergo the diamastigosis tried to harden themselves 
against its pains. From one of the accounts that are given of the 
origin of this solemnity, it would appear to have been a substitute 
for human sacrifices ; and Lycurgus made it also serve his purposes 

> MiUtr, Dor^ ti^ 1, 1. » Id, ii., 3, 3. » Patii., Hi., 16, 6. 
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of edacation, in bo far aa he made it a part oftlie ayatem of baiden* 
Ing the Spartan youths against bodily aufieriogs.^ 

3. National FesUvala, 
The most remarkable of these were, 1. The ^ToKMia. 3. The 
Tvfivonaidia. 3. The Kopveto, which we will now eonsider in order. 

I. The Ta«tv0fa, Hyacmtkia, was celebrated every year at Amyelv 
by the Amydeans and Spartans. It was caUed after the yoothfiil 
hero Hyaeinthus, whom Apollo accidentally struck dead with a 
quoit, and was held in honor of the Amyclcan Apollo and Hyacin- 
thns together. The Hyacinthia lasted for three days, and began oa 
the longest day of the Spartan month Hecatombeus (the Attic Hee« 
atombaeon, answering to the last half of oor July and the first half 
of August)^ at the time when the tender flowers, oppressed by the 
heat of the sun, drooped their languid heads. The hero Hyadn- 
thus, therefore, evidently derived his name from the flower hya- 
cinth, the emblem of death among the ancient Greeks. 

II. On the first and last day of the hyacinthia, sacrifices were 
oflTered to the dead, and the death of Hyacinthus was lamented. 
Daring these two days nobody wore any garlands at the repasts, 
nor took bread, but only cakes and similar things, and no paeans 
were sung in praise of Apollo ; and when the solemn repasts were 
over, every body went home in the greatest quiet and order. This 
serious and melancholy character was foreign to all the other fes- 
tivals of ApoUo. 

III. The second day, however, was wholly spent in public re- 
joicings and amusements. Amyclfls was visited by numbers oi 
strangers, and boys played the cithara or sang to the accompaai* 
ment of the flute, and celebrated in anapestic metres the praises 
of Apollo, while others, in splendid attire, performed a horse-race 
in the theatre. After this race there followed a number of cho-- 
ruses of youths conducted by a x^pomidc,* in which some of their 
national songs were sung. During the songs of these choruses, 
dancers performed some of the ancient andsimi^ movements with 
the aoeompaniment of the flute and the song. The Spartan and 
Amyctean maidens, after this, riding in chariots made of widur- 
work, and splendidly adorned, made a beautiful procession. Ntt> 
merous sacrifices were also oflfered on this day, and the citisens 
kept open house for their friends and relations ; and even slavea 
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irere allowed to enjo^ tb^m^elves. One of the favorite meals on 
this occasion was called Konict and is described as consisting of 
cake, bread, meat, raw herbs, broth, figs, and the seeds of lapine.^ 
lY. The great importance attached to this festival by the Amj- 
cleans and Lacedemonians is seen from the fact that the Amy- 
clsans, even when they had taken the field again&t an enemy, al- 
ways returned home on the approach of the season of the Hyacinthia, 
that they might not be obliged to neglect its celebration ;* and that 
the Lacedemonians, on ope occasion, concluded a truce of forty 
days with the town of Eira merely to be able to return home and 
celebrate the national festival;* and also that in a treaty with 
Sparta, B.C. 431, the Athenians, in order to show their good will 
toward Sparta, promised every year to attend the celebration of the 
Hyacinthia.* 

TvftvoiratSia. 

I. The Vvfivo'^atSiaj Gymnopetdia, or festival of " naked youths,** 
was celebrated at Sparta every year in honor of Apollo Pytheus, 
Diana, %nd Latona (Aaroj). The statues of these deities stood in a 
part of the agora called Xopocj and it was around these statues that, 
at the Gymnopedia, Spartan youths performed their choruses and 
dances in honor of Apollo.* The festival lasted for several, per- 
haps for ten days, and on the last day men also performed choruses 
and dances in the theatre. 

II. The boys, in their movements, performed such rhythmical 
evolutions as resembled the exercises of the palestra and the pan- 
cratium, and also imitated the wild gestures of the worship of Bae- 
ehus.* The introduction of the Gymnopedia, which subsequently 
became of such importance as an institution for gymnastic and or- 
chestic performances, and for the cultivation of the poetic and mii^ 
pical arts at Sparta, is generally assigned to the year 666 B.C. 

Kapvela. 
I. The Kapvela, Cameta, was a great national festival, celebrated 
hy the Spartans in honor of Apollo Canieius. It was, as far as we 
know, a warlike festival, similar to the Attic Boedromia. During 
the time of its celebration nine tents were pitched near the city, M 
each of which nine men lived in the manner of a military camp, 
obeying in every thing the commands of a herald. The festival be- 
gan on the seventh day of the month Cameiog (answering to the 
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Attic Metageitnion), or the latter half of August and the first half 
of September, and it lasted for nine days. 

II. There were musical contests also in addition to the martial 
solemnities of the festival. Terpander was the first who gained 
the prize in these, and the musician* of his school were long dis- 
tinguished competitors for the prize at this festival.^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

XILITAHT AFFAIRS. 

1. The Army. 

I. In all the states of Greece, in the earliest as in later times, the 
general type of their military organization was the pAo/anx, a body 
of troops in close array, with a long spear as 'their principal weapon. 
It was among the Dorians, and especially among the Spartans, that 
this type was most rigidly adhered to. The strength of their mili- 
tary array consisted in the heavy-armed infantry (dn-Airat), They 
attached comparatively small importance to their cavalry, which 
was always inferior.* Indeed, the Thessalians and Bceotians were 
the only Greek people who distinguished themselves much for their 
cavalry ; scarcely any other states had territories adapted for the 
evolutions of horse. 

II. The Spartan army, as described by Xenophoo, was probably, in 
all its main features, the same that it was in the time of Lycurgus. 
The whole life of a Spartan was little else than either the prepara- 
tion for or the practice of war. The result was, that in the strict- 
ness of their discipline, the precision and facility with which they 
performed their military evolutions, and the skill and power with 
which they used their weapons, the Spartans were unrivalled among 
the Greeks, so that they seemed like real masters of the art of 
war, while, in comparison with them, other Greeks appeared mere 
tiros.* 

III. The heavy-armed infantry of the Spartan armies waa comr 
posed partly of genuine Spartans, partly of Periceci.* In later times, 
as the number of Spartan citizens decreased, the Periceci consti- 
tuted the larger portion, a fact which renders nugatory all attempts 
to connect the numbers of the divisions of the army with the polit- 
ical divisions of the Spartan citizens. 

IV. Every Spartan citizen was liable to military service from the 

» Afiftier, Dor., !▼., 6. 3. a Xew., HM., vl., 4, 10. 
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age of twenty to that of sixty years. Those beyond sixty were, 
however, sometimes employed in the less arduous kinds of service, 
as at Mantinea, where they had charge of the baggage.* On the 
occasion of any military expedition, the kings at first, and afterward 
the ephori, made proclamation what class, according to age, were to 
go on the expedition, as, for example, all citizens between twenty 
and thirty, or between twenty and thirty-five, &c. When in the 
field, the troops were drawn up in some manner according to their 
a^s, so that for any special service those of a particular age might 
le separated and employed.* On one occasion (B.C. 418), on a 
(sudden emergency, when probably there was not time to collect the 
Periceci, all the citizens of the military age were called forth.* 

V. It appears from Xenophon* that the whole body of citizens of 
military age were divided into six divisions, called fiopai, under the 
command or superintendence of a polemarch, each ftopa being sub* 
divided into four 2.6xot (commanded by loxayoi)^ each Mxoc into two 
frevTtjKoaHiec (headed by iTevTijKoaT^pec)^ each TrevrjjKoarv^ into two 
ivuifioTlat (headed by enomotarchs). The kvufioTiai were so called 
from the men composing them being bound together by a common 
oath. These were not merely divisions of troops engaged in actual 
military expeditions. The whole body of citizens at all times form- 
ed an army, whether they were congregated at head-quarters in 
Sparta, or a portion of them were detached on foreign service. 

YI. When a portion of the citizens was sent out on foreign ser- 
Tice, the army that they formed was arranged in divisions corre- 
sponding to, and bearing the same names as, the divisions of the en- 
tire military force of Sparta, that is, of the entire body of citizens 
of military age. 

YII. All the accounts that we have of Spartan military operations 
indicate that the Periceci who served as heavy-armed soldiers form- 
ed integral members of the different divisions to which they were 
attached ; so that an enomotia, pentecostys, &c., in the field, would 
contain a number of soldiers who did not belong to the correspond- 
ing larger divisions of the whole body of citizens of military age. 

VIII. The strength of a mora on actual service varied according 
to circumstances. To judge by the name pentecostys, the normal 
nnmber of a mora would have been four hundred ; but we find five 
hundred, six hundred, and nine hundred mentioned as the number 
of men in a mora on difiTerent occasions.* When in the field, each 
mora of infantry was attended by a mora of cavalry, consisting at 

» Tkue^d^ T., 72. » Xb»., HelL, iv., 4, 16. * Thuegd., T, 64. 
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the most of one handred men, and commanded by an i^rxopyiaffr^. 
The cavalry, however, seem merely to have been employed to i»ro' 
tect the flanks, and but little regard was ^id to it. The oorj^ of 
three hundred lvvei{i^ formed a sort of body-guard for the king, and 
consisted of the flawer of the young soldiers. Though called horse- 
men, they fought on foot.* 

IX. It seems a probable opinion that the number of more in ibe 
Spartan military force had reference to the districts into which La* 
conia was divided. These, including Sparta, and the districts im« 
mediately around it, were six in number. Perhaps, as TbirlwaU 
suggests, the division of the army may have been founded on the 
fiction that one mora was assigned for the protection of each dis- 
trict. 

X. A Spartan army, divided as above described, was drawn up in 
the dense array of the phalanx, the depth of which depended upon 
circumstances. The commander-in-chief, who was usually the king, 
bad his station sometimes in the centre, hut more commonly on the 
right wing. In later times, the king was usually accompanied by 
two ephori, as controllers and advisers. These, with the pole- 
marchs, the four Pythii, three ofMioi, and some others, constituted 
what was termed the damoHa of the king.' The polemarchs also 
bad some kind of suite or staff with them, called avfi^pei^.^ 

XL The Spartan and Pehoecian hoplites were accompanied in the 
field by helots, partly in the capacity of attendants, and partly to 
serve as light-armed troops. The number attached to an army was 
probably no^ uniform. At Plates each Spartan was accompanied 
by seven helots ; but that was probably an extraordinary case. One 
helot, in particular, of those attached to each Spartan, wascaUed.hie 
^tfivtwMy and performed the functions of a shield-bearer.* Xeno- 
phon calls them vmLanufroi. In extraordinary cases, helots served 
asbeplites, and in that case it was usual to give them their freedom. 
Distincl cerps were sometimes composed entirely of these Neodar 

XII. A eeperate troop in the Lacedemonian army was formed by 
the JScmiiCR {ZKtpiTm)t originaUy, no doubt, inhabitants of the district 
JBdriiu. In bat^, they occupied the extreme left of the Hoe. On 
a march, .^ey formed the vanguard, and were usually employed on 
the most dao^enMis lands of service. 

1 Herod., viii., 124. a Xen., de Rep. Lac., iv., 3. 
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I. The aram of the phalanx oonaieted of the loog spear and a abort 
aword {^^.n)- The chief part of the defenatve anoiNr was the largo 
hrazee shield (a^mV ;t<>A/ci^), which covered the body firom the shoul* 
der to the knee,' suspended, as in ancient times, by a thong around 
the neck, and managed by a simple handle (rcopmi^. The improved 
Carian handle {dxdvff)^ already alluded to in the Homeric antiquities 
(page 48), was hot introduced until the time of Cleoroenes III. B&* 
sides this, they bad the ordinary armor of the hoplite, of which we 
have already spoken (page 39, »eqq.). The heayy-armed soMiers 
wore a scarlet uniform oFr cloak {i^tviKic <^'o^).* 

II. The Spartan encampments were circalar. Only the heavy- 
armed men were stationed within them, the eavtdry being placed to 
look out, and the helots being kept as much as possible outside. 
As another precaution against the latter, every soldier was obliged 
always to carry his spear aboat with him. Though strict discipline 
was of course kept up in the camp, it was less rigorous than in the 
city itself.' Preparatory to a battle, the Spartan soldier dressed his 
hair, and crowned himself as others would do for a feast. 

III. The signal for jattack in more ancient timeB was given by 
priests of Mars (Ares), who threw lighted torches into the interval 
between the two armies.* Afterward it was given, not by the trum- 
pet, but by the music of flutes, and sometimes also of the lyre and 
cithara, to which the men sang the battle song {naiav kfidarvpioc).* 
The object of the music was not so much to inspirit the men, as 
simply to regulate the march of the phalanx.* This rhythmical reg- 
ularity of movement was a point to which the Spartans attached 
great importance. A sacrifice was offered to the Muses before the 
battle, as also to Eros.^ To prevent the ranks being broken, the 
soldiers were forbidden to stop in order to strip a slain enemy while 
the fight lasted, or to pursue a routed enemy. The younger hop- 
lites, or the cavalry, or light-armed troops, were dispatched for this 
purpose.^ All the booty collected had to be handed over to the 
laphyropola and ephori, by whom it was sold. 

IV. The rigid inflexibility of the Spartan tactics rendered them 
indisposed to the attack of fortified places. At the battle of Plataess 
they even assigned to the Athenians the task of storming the pal- 
isade formed by the yi^fta of the Persians. 

1 lyicM, yy., ii., 23. ■ X«»., de Rep. Lot., id., 3 ; Agtt., iL, 7. 
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8. Naval Affair*. 

I. An extended account of naval antiquities belongs more natu- 
rally to the subject of the Athenian marine. What we state here, 
therefore, will be necessarily brief. We gather from Herodotus 
that the naval force of the Spartans during the Persian war was very 
insignificant, and that it was simply to its high reputation that the 
state was indebted for the hegemony by sea, which, however, it was 
soon compelled to resign. 

II. It was not until the Peloponnesian war that Sparta figured as 
a naval power. Helots were often employed to man the fleet. It 
was usual to give their naval engagements, as far as possible, the 
character of battles on shore, by boarding the enemy^s ships and 
fighting on their decks. 



CHAPTER X. 

DOMESTIC AND PUBLIC BCONOMV. 

I. Op the domestic economy of Lacedaemon we have little knowl- 
edge, althoagh Aristotle, or rather Theophrastus (who is now known 
to have been the author of the first book of the Economics), gives it 
a separate place in treating of this subject. 

II. Every master of a family, if he received his share of the prod- 
uce of the soil, laid by a portion suflicient for the year's consump- 
tion, and sold the rest in the market of Sparta ;* the exchange being 
probably effected by barter, and not by the interventibn of money. 
It sbould be observed, that the system of keeping the fruits in store 
had something peculiar, and the regularity was celebrated by which 
every thing could be easily found and made use of" 

III. We are also informed that the Spartans had granaries {rafneta) 
upon their estates, which, according to ancient custom, they kept 
under seal. It was, however, permitted to any poor person, who, 
for example, had remained too long in the chase, to open the gran- 
ary, take out what he wanted, and then put his own seal, his iron 
ring, upon the door. 

IV. In the market of Sparta money was employed more frequently 
as a medium of comparison than of exchange ; small coins were 
chiefly used, and no value was attributed to the possession of large 
quantities.^ This o«age Lycurgus had established by permitting 
only the use of iron coi n , which had been made useless for common 

» FotSfb^ vi., 49. a JTilIier, Uer„ ifl., lo, 8. » Plut^ Lye, 9 ; LtfsauU., 12 
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f nrpo8e» by cooling in vinegar, or by some other process.^ The 
chief iron coin was called from its shape, and perhaps also from its 
size, 'TT^avop, *' the cake used in sacrifices ;'* its value was equal 
to a half obolus, or the twelfth of a drachma.* 

V. That the possession of gold and silver money was expressly 
interdicted to the citizens of Sparta is abundantly proved by the pro- 
hibition renewed at the time of Lysander by Sciraphidas or Phlogi- 
das ;' and how strong was the hold of this ancient custom is seen 
from the punishment of death, which was threatened to those who 
secretly transgressed it. This decree, however, expressly permit- 
ted to the state the possession of gold and silver. Without the pos- 
session of a coin of general currency, Sparta would have been una- 
ble to send ambassadors to foreign states, to maintain troops in an- 
other country, or to take foreign, e. g. Cretan, mercenaries into pay. 

VI. In Sparta, therefore, the state was sole possessor of the pre- 
cious metals, at least in the shape of coin (though it did not coin any 
money of its own before the time of Alexander), which it used in 
the intercourse with foreign nations. The individual citizens, how- 
ever, who were without the pale of this intercourse, only required 
and possessed iron coin, in a manner precisely similar to that pro- 
posed by Plato in the Laws, namely, that the money generally cur- 
rent should be at the disposal of the state, and should be given out 
by the magistrates for the purposes of war and foreign travel, and 
that within the country should be circulated a coinage in itself 
worthless, which derived its value from public ordinance. 

VII. It is evident, however, that whatever commerce was carried 
on by Laconia could not have existed without a coinage of univer- 
sal currency; and as it is impossible that this trade could have 
been carried on by the state, since it would have required a propor- 
tionate number of public officers, it consequently was in the hands 
of the Periceci. We must therefore suppose that the possession of 
silver coin was allowed to this class of persons, as, in general, the 
Spartan customs did not, without exception, extend to the Perioeci. 
Nor could this have had much influence upon the Spartans, since 
they had not any personal connection with the Periceci, the latter 
being only tributary to the state. 

VIII. In the market of Sparta, in which the Spartans and Helots 
sold their corn, and the products of native industry were exposed, 
all foreigners being entirely excluded, doubtless none but the iron 
coin was used ; and so, also, in the whole of Laconia, it was current 
at its fixed value ; b ut those Lacedaemonians who were not of Doric 
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origin must have possessed a currency of tbeiir own, probably under 
certain restrictions. And the tributes of these persons were doubt- 
less the chief source from which the state derived its silver and 
gold coins. Besides this, the kings must also have been privileged 
to possess silver and gold. If some permission of this kind bad not 
existed, Pausanias (who, however, was in strictness only guardian 
of the king) would not have been able to receive among other spoils 
ten talents from the plunder at Platoeae ;^ and Pleistonaz and Agis 
the First could not have been fined in the sums of fifteen talents 
and one hundred thousand drachmae.* At a later time, also, Agis 
the Third was possessed of six hundred talents. 

IX. No regular taxi^tion of the citizens of Sparta existed under 
any shape or name.' Extraordinary contributions and taxes were, 
however, raised for the purposes of war, which, on account of their 
^nusual and irregular occurrence, were collected with difficulty.* 
There was no public treasure at Sparta up to the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war : the revenue and expenditures were therefore nearly 
equal; and the Spartans were honest enough to require from the 
aUies only the sums which were neceiBsary.* 



CHAPTER XL 

OTHKa PUBLIC INSTITVTXok^. 



I. Thb Spartan government, accustomed as it was to consider the 
individual citizen as a cipher, except in so far as his welfare or 
ruin affected the general interest, naturally interfered in matters 
which, in other states, are generally left to each man*s discretion. 

II. Thus, for example, marriage and the education of children 
Arom infancy were under the control of the government, which ex* 
acted from every man unswerving and laborious attention to its in- 
terests, and imposed all sorts of fetters and restraints, for the pur- 
pose of sustaining its own independence and the permanence of the 

existing constitution. 

• 

1. Marriage f <fc. 
I. The object of mamage was to obtain a supply of sturdy citi- 
zens and warriors. With this view, the state imposed a penalty on 
celibacy {dUff ayofitov), and even on those who married too late in 
life i^dUtj bf^iyofiiov). The father of three children enjoyed certain 

i Barqd^ Ix, 81. * 2%iMfA,T., 63. * PlML, Lae^ JpiipML,p,2S7, 

«.tfrte.,PoliC 11,6, 83. »Afii«ir,X>»r.,liL,l<^U. 
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privileges, and a dhrofce was esatly obtained where tfaefe were no 
obildren. A penalty was also imposed on onsuitable marriages (iUii 
naKo-yafiiov)t as, for instance, where tlie wife was too young! The 
marriage solemnity consisted in a sort of abduction of the bride. 

II. In the olden times no dowry was given ; but if the bride were 
without brothers, and consequently had inherited the estate of her 
father, the land became the property of her husband. Before the 
law of Epitadena was passed, a female could not possess property 
in land under any other circumstances than those here mentioned. 
It was the duty of the kings to decide questions afiecting the mar- 
riage of heiresses. 

III. The domestic relation of the wife to her husband among the 
Dorians was in general the same as that of the ancfent Western na* 
tions, described by Homer as uniTersal among the Greeks, and 
which existed at Rome until a late period ; the only difference being, 
that the peculiarities of the custom were preserved by the Dorians 
more strictly than elsewhere. It formed a strikmg contrast with 
the habits of the Ionian Athenians, with whom the ancient custom 
of Greece was almost entirely supplanted by that of the East.^ 

IV. Among the leeians of Asia, the woman, as we are informed 
by Herodotus, did not share the table of her husband ; she dared 
not call him by his name, but addressed him with the title of lord, 
and lived secluded in the interior of the house : on this model the 
meet important relations between man and wife bad been also reg- 
ulated at Athens. But among the Dorians of Sparta the wife was 
iMHiored by her husband with the title of diairoivaj* though she lived 
in the interior of the hoase, tike the Ionian female. Nay, so strange 
did the importance which the Lacedemonian women enjoyed, and 
the inOoence which they exercised as the managers of their house- 
Hold and mothers of families, appear to the other Greeks, at a time 
when the prevalence of Athenian manners prevented a ^lue consid- 
eration for national customs, that Aristotle* actually supposed Ly- 
curgus to have attempted, bat without success, to veguiate the life 
of women, as he had that of the men ; and the Spartans were fre- 
quently censured for sabeoiuing to the yoke of their wives. 

2. Public Edu&miim of ^fy- 
I. The great aim of the government was to form, by means of ed- 
licaiion, a race of citizens whose bodily strength and powers of en- 
durance, united to moral vigor and public spirit, would be a security 
.for their perfor rorng efficiently the duties which it required. 

« WUbr, litor., fT., 4, 4. > P/iK., JE**, M. * Pirfil., U., 6^^ ; FlM, JB|w, 14. 
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II. From their infancy, children, especially boys, were looked upon 
as the property of the state. As soon as they were born they were 
examined by a council composed of the elders of the family,* for the 
purpose of ascertaining that they had no bodily infirmity or deformi- 
ty, which might render it necessary to expose them ; -a custom most 
revolting to our own better feelings, but which does not appear 
more barbarous than that of the ancient world in general, which, 
in earlier times at least, gave the father full power over the lives 
of his children. 

III. Boys were left to their parents until their seventh year, when 
the state undertook their education, in order to accustom them to 
strict military discipline and qualify them for the army. This pub- 
lic education and discipline was continued step by step through 
different ages, the younger being always subordinate to their im- 
mediate seniors. Besides the sons of Spartans (TroAtrtKoc naldec), 
this education was enjoyed by the tnoihaces (or slaves brought up in 
the family), who were selected to share it with them, and some- 
times by Spartans of half-blood.* 

IV. This public education, moreover, was one chief requisite for 
a free citizen.* Whoever refused to submit to it safl^red a partial 
loss of his rights. The immediate heir to the throne was the only 
person excepted, while the younger sons of the kings were brought 
up in the common herd (dyiXif). Leonidas and Agesilaus, two of 
the noblest princes of Sparta, submitted, when boys, to the correc- 
tion of their masters. 

V. From the twelfth year upward, the education of boys began 
to be much more strict. About the age of sixteen or seventeen 
they were called oidewai.^ At the age of eighteen the Spartan 
youth emerged from childhood, and was called MeUeiren ijul'ket' 
pj7v).» When he attained the age of twenty, he was termed Eiren 
{elpnv), or Iren (Ipttv). At the age of twenty, moreover, he began 
to exercise a direct influence over his juniors, and was intrusted 
with the command of troops in battle. During the progress from 
the condition of an ephebus to manhood, the young Spartans were 
called also by the general name of SpJutreu* (o^ipeiV), probably be- 
cause their chief exercise was foot-ball (oi^ipa), which game was 
carried on with great emulation, and, indeed, resembled a battle 
rather than a diversion.^ 



1 We have followed Mttller'a reading here of " family" instead of " tribe" (P<«t, 
^'^' ^®)- « Xen^ HdL, v., 3, 9 ; MttOer, Dm:, iv., 5, 1. 

» PluL, Lac Jpopktk^p,^. *Pkothu,,.9.<nn^fi0t. 
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VI. The Spartan youth were divided into uyiXai, or» in the Spar- 
tan dialect, ^ovcu,^ with an overseer termed fiovuyop^ and then dis- 
tributed into smaller troops called IXai.^ This last name (applied 
also to troops of horse) is one among several other proofs, that in 
early times, at least, the exercise of riding was one of the principal 
occupations of the youths of Sparta. In these divisions, all dis- 
tinction of age was lost; the leaders of them were taken from the 
Eirenes, and exercised great power over the younger members ; for 
the exercise of which, however, they were in their turn responsible 
to every citizen of a more advanced age, and particularly to the 
paedonomus. A similar arrangement was adopted in the societies 
of the girls and young women. 

3. Education with Reference to the Body. 

I. The mode of life pursued by the boys was exceedingly simple. 
Their diet was spare, but it was considered by no means disgraceful 
to improve it by means of theft, which was thought good practice 
for their cunning and courage. If, however, *hey were detected 
in their attempts at stealing, they were sub)/!cted to severe corpo- 
ral punishment for their awkwardness. Tiie laxity of the Spartan 
notions respecting private property was the natural result of that 
state policy which accustomed the citizens to think only of the 
public interest. Hence the permission to appropriate in certain 
cases the movable property of thei^ neighbors, and hence the thiev- 
ing practiced by the Spartan boj-s. 

II. The dress of the boys was simpte. From the age of twelve 
they received yearly a short cloak (rpiBov), but were not allowed 
any shoes or covering fo^' the head. Their beds were bundles of 
hay or reeds. Their /exercises were gymnastics, namely, leaping, 
wrestling, and hurk'ng the discus and javelin ; warlike dances, for 
instance the irv^pixv ^^^ (3i6aai^ ; and hunting. One mode of hard- - 
ening them was the annual scourging in the temple of Diana Orthia, 
to which we hare already referred. 

4. Education with Reference to the Mind. 

T. But, although bred in this manner, the Spartan warrior was not 
a stranger to music and poetry. He was taught to sing and to play 
on the flute or lyre ; but the strains to which his voice was formed 
were either sacred hymns, or breathed a martial spirit ; and. it was 
because they cherished such sentiments that the Homeric poems, 
if not introduc ed by Lycurgus, became popular among the Spartang 

1 Hufck,, «. f^. jBw«. • Xen., dt R^. Lac., a, 11 ; Pltrt., i^fc, !«. 
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at an early period. iPor tbe same reaiBon, TyrtaeiiB was held In high 
honor, while Archilochus was banished because he had not been 
ashamed to record his own flight from the field of battle.* 

II. The mental training of boys consisted chiefly in cultivating a 
moral taste, and Impartiirg to them presence of mind and prompt- 
ness of decision ; and hence the Spartans became proverbial for 
ready, pointed, and sententious brevity in their ordinary conversa- 
tion. Modesty, obedience, and reverence for age and rank werfe in- 
culcated more by example than by precept, and upon these tjuali- 
ties, above all others, the stability of the coihmonweatth reposed, 
since that respect for the laws of his country, which rendered the 
Spartan averse to innovation, was little more than another form of 
the reverence and awe with which in earlier years he had regarded 
the magistrates and the aged.* 

5. Education of Females. 

I. The educathin of young women Was conducted with a ▼ie#, 
not 80 much to the discharge of domestic and household duties, as 
to the citizens they were to give to the state. They were to be the 
mothers of a robust race, and hence were subjected to the same ath- 
letic exercises as the h^dier seX. Notwithstanding the freedom 
enjoyed by women, and the^r exposure, in their exercises, in a man- 
ner which would shook the fedVlngs of a modern, we do not find that 
in the sexual relations the Spares were less pure than any other 
ancient or modern people. 

IT. After marriage the wom^ appeared much'less in public than 
before. But, although they were qot allowed to enjoy much of the 
society of their husbands, they were, as already remarked, treated 
with a respect, and exercised an influence Ubknown to the rest of 
Oreece. In the latter period of Spartan history, they alone among 
the Grecian women show a dignity of characterwhich renders them 
worthy rivals of the noblest of the Roman matrons. 

6. Men — their Mode of Life, 

I. During the interval between the age of twenty and thirty, the 
Spartan was not yet permitted to appear in the public assembly, aM 
seems to have been chiefly employed in military service in the camf) 
or on the frontier. 

II. When he had attained the full age of maturity, he was a sol- 
dier in time of war, and in time of peace enjoyed the leisure which 
was believed to be essential to the dignity of a freeman ; but, in order 

> Sckmita, aUL Qr^ p. 103. * Sekm&i, L •, 
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that hie might hot become unfitted for war, hfs amusements were the 
palaestra and chase, from which he rested only at the public meats. 

III. These public meals weie called Syssiiia {avaalna), and in later 
times Phiditui (jpeidiTta}f or the " spare meals." All persons were 
4»bli{ed to be present at them, and no one, not even the kings, was 
allowed Wfant was called an v^6itoc ^ftipa,^ or excused Irom attend- 
ance at the pntHfc tables, except for some satisfactory reason, aa 
when engiaged ih a sacrifice ar a chase, In which latter case the 
individual ^as required to send a present to his table.* 

IV. The expenses of the tables were not defrayed out of the pub- 
lic revenues, but every head of a family was obliged to contribute 
« certain portion at his own cost and charge. This contribution, 
which was a monthly one, was as follows, namely, one medimnus 
of barley ; eight congii of wine ; five mine of cheese ; two and a 
half mine of figs, and a small payment of money. Neglect of this 
regulation subjected the ofiTender to the loss of civic privifeges, and 
'M^iiOn fh>m the public tables.* 

V. The guests were divided into compiMfti^a, Henertity of fifteen 
persons each, and all vacancies were filled up by ballot, in which • 
onanimoos consent was hidispehsable for election. Each person 
wto supplied with a ctxp of mixed wine, which was filled agajn when 
required, bnt driiHting to excess was prohibited. 

VI. The repast was of a plain and simple character. The prind- 
)»] dtsfa was the fiiXa^ ^uftoc, or Mack broth, with pork.* The Mmc- 
Tjov^ or after-meal (from the Doric oIkXov, a meal), was, however, 
more raried, and richly supplied by presents of game, pooUiy, fruit, 
iflfcc, and other dieKcacies, which no one was allowed to purchase. 
Moreover, the entertainment was enlivened by chieerftll conversa- 
tion, though on public matters. Singing, also, was frequently itttM>- 
duced, as we learn from Aloman. The arraagemaiits were under 
the ^upefiniendence of the polemarebs. 

The ase and parposes of the SystUia are very manifest. They nutted 
the dtlzeiii by libe closett ties of ratimmsy and union, mskfaig them cen- 
itder themaetvea membeni of one family, and ehUdren of ooe and the mum 
iaottmr,tb6 Btata. Urny maintained, m oteor e r, a strkt sad porfoot rep- 
aration between the higher and the aabject classes, and kept ap in the 
former a conscionsness of their sapeiior worth and station, together with 
a strong feeling of nationality. At Sparta» also^ they were eminently 
usefal in a mflitaiy point of view, for the memben of the ayssitia were 
formed into corresponding military divisions, and fonght together in the 
field, as they had lived together at home, with more bravery and a keen* 

"Tflenw*., ». ». »Pli«l.,LfC.,12; Agi9,l(i. 
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er «ei»e of ahame than could faftve been the cue with mere chance oonv 
rades.^ 

The ■implicity and aobriety which were in early times the characteria- 
tics of the syssitia at feparta, were afterward supplanted by laxniy and 
effeminate indalgence. The change was probably gradnal, bat the kings 
Areus and Acrotatas (B.C. 300) are recorded as having been mainly in- 
stramental in accelerating it. The reformer Agis endeavored* bat in vain, 
to restore the old order of things, and perished in the attempt. 

The institation of the syssitia existed not only with the Spartans and 
Cretans, among both of whom it was kept np antil comparatively recent 
times, but also at Megara in the age of Theognis, and at Corinth in the 
time of Periander, who, it seems, abolished the practice as being favorable 
to aristocracy.^ Nor was it confined to the Hellenic nation ; for, according 
to Aristotle, it prevailed still earlier among the OBnotrians in the soath of 
Italy, and also at Carthage, the political and social institations of which 
state resembled those of Sparta and Crete.' 

7. Other Modes of Mtutaining the Ancient Discipline. 

I. It was required by law that not only the diet, but the dwellings 
also, and domestic economy, even of their kings, should be exceed- 
ingly simple, and that all, as far as it was possible, should fare alike. 
Their dress, in addition to the chiton (the only garment of young boys), 
consisted of the coarse, short Laconian cloak (rpiSctv, rpiduviov), a 
broad-brimmed hat (friXof), and a pair of sandals of simple construc- 
tion {dn^.at). 

IL The dress of the women was also much lighter and more sim- 
ple than that of the Ionic females. The hinuuion of the Doric maid- 
ens was a garment of woollen stuff, without sleeves, and fastened 
over both shoulders by clasps (vdpnai, irepovai)^ which were often of 
considerable size ;* while the Ionic women wore sleeves of greater 
or less length. 

III. The Spartan, from his youth upward, preserved, in order to 
distinguish him from slaves and mechanics, the hair of his head un- 
cut. Both men and women tied the hair in a knot over the crown 
of the head ;* while, according to the Ionic custom, which in this 
respect resembled that of the barbarians, it was divided into locks, 
and connected over the forehead with golden clasps in the shape of 
cicadae. 

8. Relaxation of Discipline. 
I. By such institutions, which promoted simplicity of manners and 
equality of property, while they cherished public spirit, and pre- 

» Herod., L, 65. • ^rte., PaL, v., 9, & » Id. t»^ U., 8. 
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Tented in a great measure any intercourse witti foreigners, the con- 
stitution was for a while sustained in its old Laconic character. 
When, however, the Spartans, especially in the Persian war, had 
become acquainted with foreign lands and manners, and experienced 
the charms of pleasures hitherto unknown, the severity of their dis- 
cipline gradually relaxed; and the whole system of government, no 
longer adapted to the enlarged views of the people, and, at the same 
time, incapable, from its unpliant character, of being either modified 
or developed, lost all power of regulating or guiding individual ex- 
ertions. 

II. This degeneracy of manners was especially remarkable at the 
period of the Peloponnesian war. The number of citizens continued 
to decrease, and selfishness and avarice now extended their grasp. 
The most shameless corruption prevailed in all public ofilces, low 
as well as high ; thus fulfilling the well-known oracular proverb, 
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CRETA. 

CHAPTER I. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ISLAND. 

I Cbbts was inhabited at an early period by a nnnieroas and civ^ 
ilissed population. Homer speaks of its hundred cities, and mythol- 
ogy told of a king named Minos, who resided at Cnosus before the 
Trojan war, and ruled over the greater part of the island. He is 
said to have given laws to Crete, and to have been the first prinee 
who bad a navy, with which he suppressed piracy in the JSgean. 
After his descendants had governed the island for some generations, 
royalty was abolished, and the cities became independent republics, 
of which Cnosus and Gortyna were the most important. 

II. About sixty years after the Dorian conquest of the Pelopon- 
pestts, a body of Dorians settled in Crete, and reduced the former 
inhabitants, the Pelasgians and Ach»ans, to subjection. The Dori- 
ans thus became the ruling class, and the social and political insti- 
tations of the island became also Dorian. The Cretan constitution, 
indeed, resembled that of Sparta in so many particulars, that several 
of the ancient writers supposed the Spartan constitution to have 
been borrowed from Crete. Lycurgus, moreover, according to the 
legend, had visited Crete before the establishment of his constitu- 
tion in Sparta. 

III. The probability is, however, that the points of resemblance 
between the institutions of Sparta and Crete arose from their com- 
mon Dorian origin, while the difierences that existed between them 
are owing to the circumstance of Lycurgus's having intended to give 
the Spartans in some respects a pecnliar set of institutions, which 
would take them out of the general line of Dorian communities. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DITISIOlf OF THS nVHAfelTANTS. 

I. Thb inhabitants of Crete were divided into three ranks,' name- 
ly, slaves, freemen, and an intermediate class, nearly equally re- 
moved from the degradation of the Me and from the privileges of 
the other. This class probably consisted chiefly ^of the old proprie- 
tors of the land, who had submitted without a struggle to the inva- 
iers. They were ccilled, as in the caee of tiie Spm^afts, Perimei 
(We/>loiKot)t a name ffldvMttng, as we have ali^ady r^mttfked, a mral 
popnhitieto, ^dwening In tfpm lowne or tiUogee^ in eonttrast with Umb 
eitiiDens, who fetk&ed in the enpita] of eaeb dislriet. Their lands 
were snbjeet to a peeuliai* tax ; bcrt their pefsons were free, and 
Uieir indnstry was onrestricfed. 

II. The privileges reserved for the oimMHb, tlMll In, the meMhetts 
4^ the superior eiaee, conmsted in the power of malciog legial enaet- 
ments, the administration of jnstioe, the goverement of Ibo state, 
the exclusive use of eettain arms, and the exetdlses in the public 
schools by which the oiticens were trained to use them. The boW 
was the^ ordinary weapon of the Period, who in all ages oup p l i od 
the Greek armies with thehr heet arohore.^ 

in. The Blaves were pr«%abiy divided into two elasses, nimel;^, 
those who were already in a stave of servitude at the time of the 
conqOest, and those of the ancient free inhabitalita who were taken 
with arms in their hands, and who pnrcbased their lives by the sae- 
riiice of their liberty. Besides the lands which were left to t^heir 
former owners, and those which were occupied by the eitieens, eadi 
state reserved a domain for itself, which was cultivated by public 
slaves, who constituted a separate body, called fivua (prebafMy con- 
nected with 6fi6^). Every individual freeman had his own slaven, 
who tilled his land, and whom he might sell, but not carry out of 
the country. A third class of slaves, employed for the most menial 
labors, was purchased from fdnpond, as is indicated by their name, 
XpvoiJvtiTOi (bought with gold). The Dorian citizen or freeman had 
no occupation save warlike exercises ; he lived upon the toil of bis 
subjects and slaves ; be knew no care bat the defence of bis eta- 
tion, and to secure to himself the enjoyment of its privileges.* 

*■ Sekmiti, Hist. Qr^ p. 85, aeqq. 
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CHAPTER III, 
F»SM or ooTEnrmifT. 

X. T»« fonn of goyernment was very nearly the same in all the 
Dorian colonies in Crete ; a circumstance which shows that it every 
where sprang out of the character of the age and of the people, and 
was not the result of accident or design. The state of things close- 
ly resembled that described in the Homeric poems, the only differ- 
ence being ^hat the royal jdigmty aeems to bsiv« been unknown m 
toy of the Cretan 8tate3. When Aristotle observed that. it once ^x- 
ifted in Cre(e, )»e ba4 mp^t probably tha age of Minos i^ view. 

I|. Id the fi^rllest period to which our information goes b^k, we 
£nd (he plaee pf Jungs occupied by magistrates, who bore the peculiar 
Utl^ of KOff^P^. They were ten in number, and the first in rank, the 
frotp'CMmVf g9ve his name to the year. This title seems to have 
t>0eB choseo w^th r^fe.renpe to the most importaut of their functipns, 
that of cpwmsiodiog in war. They also represented the state in its 
intercourse with foreigners, and held or conducted all deliberation^ 
lelatiog tQ its general iuterests. They were elected by the whole 
body of Ihe dti^ens., but out of a certain number of privileged houses 
or fmiXmB' Aristotle's censure implies that, in his day at least, ^ 
little JSkXifiuMQU wan ^ii to ^ny qualities of intrinsic worth. They 
held their office for a year, at the end of which those who l]^ad ap- 
IfffiTed them^elv^ worthy of their station might aspire to fiU up (he 
T^ancied which pccurred in the council or senate. 

HI. The seoate, or council of elders {yepavla, povM), seems to 
have been limited to thirty. Its members were elected by the peo- 
ple frem t^0 most deserving of those who had filled the supreme 
IByBgistJcacy, and they retained their ofilce for life. They were the 
eemieeUprs jq( the tea chief magistrates, administered the internal 
a^ajre of (he ^t^te, and watched over its tranquillity and order. 
They were also judges, it would seem, as we hear of no distinction^ 
h^h in civil and crimioal causes ; subject, it is said, to no respon- 
ffibilityj which perhaps may only mean that their judgments could 
not he reversed, anjd that their judicial power was not limited by 
ftny written law. 

jy. This brief outline Qhows that the Cretan constitution was 
strictly aristocratic, like thqse which prevailed throughout Greece 
io^he H«we i^es. The ft^aembly of the jfOOfABf eoiuMtiBg of the 
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Dorian oonqaerars and their fellow-adTentorere, might be coDvoked 
by the magistrates whenever they had any measures to lay before 
it ; but the individual members of the assembly were not allowed 
to discuss these measures ; they could only accept or reject them 
as a body ; nay, it is even doubtful whether they really did poasess 
the right of rejecting a measure brought before them. The princi- 
pal duties of the citizen were to be discharged in the field of battle.^ 



, CHAPTER IV. 

DIflCIPLINB AND MODS OF LXTS. 



' I. The Ikiost iiQportant feature in the Cretan mode of life is the 
usage of; the syssitta, or public meals, to which we have already al- 
luded rn our description of the customs of Sparta. All the citizens 
partook of these, as at Sparta, without distinction of rank. In most 
Cretan cities, the expense of these Mystitia was defrayed by the 
state out of the revenues of the domain-lands, and the tribute paid 
by their subjects. Each citizen received bis share, out of which he 
paid bvs contribution to one of the public tables, and provided for the 
females of his household. 

II. There was another regulation peculiar to the Cretans, and 
characteristic of the friendly intercourse among the Dorian cities of 
the island ; in every town there was a public building for the recep- 
tion of strangers, and in every banqueting room two tables were set 
apart for foreign guests. 

III. These tytsitia^ whatever their origin may have been, answer- 
ed several important ends ; they maintained a strict separation be- 
tween the ruling and the subject classes ; they kept alive in the 
former the full consciousness of their superior station and their na- 
tional character ; they bound together the citizens by ties of the 
most endearing intimacy ; taught them to look on one another as 
members of the same family ; and gave an efficacy to the power of 
public opinion, which must have almost superseded the necessity of 
any penal laws. We may add that they provided a main part of 
the education of the young. Until the boys had reached their eight- 
eenth year, they accompanied their fathers to the public board, with 
the orphans of the deceased. The younger waited at the table. 
All the young people might thus listen to the conversation of their 
elders, and were under the eye of officers appointed by the state 
to superintend them, and who seem to have watched over their con- 

> tIkirUoJi, U P- 389, •eqq. ; Sckmitx, p. 66^*^. 
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duct. Od other occasions, also, they were early inured to hardship 
and laborioas exercises, and their strength and spirit were tried by 
frequent combats between rival companies. The intervals between 
these occupations were filled op with simple lessons in poetry and 
music, and, in later times, in the rudiments of letters. 

III. From their eighteenth year they were placed under stricter 
roles ; they were now divided into troops, headed by some youth 
of noble family, who was himself placed under the control of an 
elder person, generally his father, who directed the exercises of the 
troop in the chase, the course, and the wrestling school. When 
the youlte entered into the society of men, they were compelled by 
law to choose a bride, who, however, seems to have continued to 
live with her parents until she was found capable of discharging the 
duties of a wife and mother. 



IV. 
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CHOROGRAPHY. 
CHAPTER L 

TH« COUNTKY OF ATTICA. 

I. Attica (^Arriic^) may be considered as forming a triangle, the 
base of which is common also to Boeotia, while the two sides tie 
upon the sea, and the vertex is formed by the Promontory of Sa» 
nium. The prolongation of the western side till it meets the base 
at the extremity of Cithaeron served also as a common boundary 
to Attica and Megaris. Hence Attica may be said to be bounded 
on the north and northwest by Boeotia, and on a part of its western 
side by Megaris, and the rest of the country to be washed by the sea. 

H. Attica is divided by nature into three parts : 1. The EoMtem 
or highland country (i dtoKpia, bpeivv 'Arri«9), extending from Mount 
Parnes to the Promontory of Cynosdra. 2. The Western district, 
less mountainous (9 iredidc, to nediov)^ with the sea*coast (dicn?)* 
reaching to the promontory called Zoster. 3. The southern point 
of land (^ irapaXta), terminated by the Promontory of Sunium. 

III. Attica is, on the whole, a meagre land, wanting the fatness 
of the Bceotian plains, and the freshness of the Boeotian streams. 
It could scarcely boast of more than two or three fertile tracts, the 
chief one of which was the celebrated Eleusinian plain, so lamed 
in Attic legends as the soil which had been first enriched by the 
gifts of Ceres. Other productions of Attica were olives, figs, and 
wine. The honey of Hymettus was also celebrated. The mount- 
ainous districts were favorable to the breeding of cattle. Its min- 
eral productions were marble (chiefly from Pentelicus), silver and 
lead (from' Laurium). The climate was healthy and agreeable, the 
air being remarkably pure and bracing.^ 

IV. Attica would have been a country, however, of little import- 
ance, but for the position which it occupied as the southeast fore- 
land of Greece, with valleys opening on the coast, and ports inviting 
the commerce of Asia. Froqi the top of its hills the eye surveys 

1 Tkirlwall, i, p. 14. " 
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the whole circle of its islands, which form its maritime sabarbs, and 
seem to point out its historical destination. 

V. As to the ancient population of Attica, it is difficult to come 
to any satis&ctoiy conclusion. Clinton considera that, about B.C. 
317, it may bttv« been aboul ftre hundred and twenty-seven thou- 
sand, a large population for such a territory (being above seven 
hundred to the square mile), even if we take into account that h 
contained a populous city. 



CHAPTER IL 
vmacwsnsmm or ms camtal. 



I. Atrvks (of 'A9tfvai)t the capital of Attica, was situate about 
thirty stadia from the sea, on the southwest slope of Mount Lyca- 
bettus, between the smaH rivers Cephisus on the west and Ilissus 
on the east, the latter of which flowed close by the walls of the 
city. The more ancient part of it, the Acropolis, is said to have 
been built by the mythical Cecrops, but the city itself is said to have 
owed its origin to Theseus, who united the twelve independent states 
or townships of Attica into one state, and made Athens the capital. 
Henoe perhaps the plural name of the city. 

n. The city was burned by Xerxes in B.C. 480, but was soon re- 
buflt under the administration of Themistocles, and was adorned 
with public buildings by Cimon, and especially by Pericles, in whose 
time (B.C. 460-43d) it reached its greatest splendor. Its beauty 
was chiefly owing to its public buildings, for the private bouses were 
mostly insignificant, and its streets badly laid out. Toward the end 
of the Peloponnesian war it contained ten tlMTusand houses,^ which» 
at the rate of twelve inhabitants to a house, would give a popula- 
tion of one hundred and twenty thousand, though some writers make 
the inhabitants as many as one hundred and eighty thousand. 

III. Under the Romans, Athens continued to be a great and flour- 
ishing city, and retained many privileges and immunities when 
Southern Greece was formed into the Roman province of Achaia. 
It suffered greatly, however, on its capture by Sulla, B.C. 86, and 
was deprived of many of its privileges. It was at this time, and 
also during the early centuries of the Christian era, one of the chief 
seats of learning, and the Romans were accustomed to send their 
sons to Athens, as to a university, for the completion of their edu- 
cation. Hadrian, who was very partial to Athens, and fre quently re- 

i Xen^ Mem., lit., 6, 14. 
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■ided m tbo c^ (AJ>. i:28, llJiS.), adomed itivjifa naiiy amr traili. 
Jigs, and his example was followed by Herodes Attictts, who spent 
large sums of money upon beautifying the city in the reign of M. 
Aurelius. 

lY, Aliens eonsisted of two dntiaet parts : I. The City (rd £arv), 
properly ma called, diTided into the Upper City or Acmpolw {4f &f6 
woAif, iKp&tro^)y and the Lmer City (^ kAtu irauUf), surromided 
with waUs by Tbamistooles ; aad, II. The Lower harbor-towns of 
PfNBmtf, MunyciuM, and PluUerum, also SBmnroded with walls by 
Themtsledes, and connected with the eiiy by awaas of the long 
vMUit, cempleted under the administratioa of Pmcles. 

y. The Umtr walk MBsistad of the waJU to Phalerom on the east» 
tlurty<<&ve stadia lofif (about law miles), and of the wall to the Pi* 
reens on the west, forty stadia long (making nearly five mflaa). 
Between these two, at a short distance from the latter and parallel 
to it, another wall was erected, thus making two walls leading to 
the Piraeus (sometimes called ra aK4h(% with a narrow passage be- 
tween them. There were, therefore, three long walls in all ; but 
the name of Long Walls seems to ha^e been confined to the two 
leading to the Pirsetis, while the one leading to the Phalerum was 
distinguished by the nameof the PkaUrian Wall (rd ^aX^piitov rtixoc}. 

VI. The entire circuit of the walls was one hundred and seventy- 
four and a half stadia (nearly twenty-two miles), of which forty- 
three a^adia (nearly five and a half miles) belonged to the city, seven- 
ty-five stadia (nearly nine and a half miles) to, the Long Walls, and 
fifty-six and a half stadia (aeven miles) to the Pir«eus, Mnnychia, 
and Phalerum. We will now proceed to give a more minute ac- 
count of the city, consixlered under its two grand divisions into Up- 
per and Lower. 

1. TOPOGRAPHY OP THE ACROPOLIS, OR UPPER CITY. 

I. The AcropoUt, also called CecrapiOf from its reputed founder 
Cecrops, was a steep rock in the middle of the city, about one 
hundred and fifty feet high, one thousand one hundred and fifty feet 
long, and five hundred broad. Its sides were naturally scarped of 
all sides except the western end. It was originally surrounded by 
an ancient Cyclopian wall, said to have been built by the Pelasgi- 
ans. At the time of the Peloponnesian war only the northern part 
of this wall remained, and this portion was still called the Pelasgic 
WaUy while the southern part, which bad been rebuilt by Oimon, 
«as called the Cimonian Wall. 

TI. The principal objects meriting attention on the Acropolis were 
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the PropyUML^ ParHuncn^ Ereektheum, and coUmmI atatue of Mikgrwa 
PramachoM. 

(A.) PBOFTUBA. 

I. The term Propylaa means " the Entrances,*' and denotes the 
entrance to a temple or sacred inclosure, consisting of a gateway 
flanked by buildings, whence the plural form of the word. The 
Egyptian temples generally had magnificent Propylaoy consisting 
of a pair of oblong truncated pyramids of solid masonry, the faces 
of which were sculptured with hieroglyphics.^ In Greek, however, 
except when the Egyptian temples are spoken of, the word is gen- 
erally used to signify the entrance to the Acropolis of Athens, which 
was the last completed of the great works of architecture executed 
under the administration of Pericles. 

II. The building of the Propylna occupied five years (B.C. 487 
432), and cost two thousand and twelve talents. The name of the' 
architect was Mnesicles.* The edifice was of the Doric order, and 
presented in front the appearance of a hexaatyle portico of white 
marble, with the central intercolomniation wider than the rest^ and 
with two advanced wings, containing chambers, the northern one of 
which (that on the left hand) was adorned with pictures, which are 
fully described by Paosantas,* and among which were works by 
Polygnotus, and probably by Protogenes. On the right hand, and 
in front of the Propylsa, stood the temple of Nike Apteros, and close 
to the entrance the statue of Hermes Propylaua ; and the Propylaa 
themselves were adorned with numerous statues.* 

III. A broad road led straight from the Agora to the Propyltea, 
which formed the only entrance to the Acropolis, and the immediate 
approach to which was by a flight of steps, in the middle of which 
there was left an inclined plane, paved with Pentelic marble, as a 
carriage-way for the processions. Both ancient and modern Mrriters 
have agreed in considering the Propylcea as one of the most perfect 
works of Grecian art. 

(B.) PABTHENON. 

I. The Parthenon {Uapdev^v) was the temple of Athena (Minerva) 
Parthenos. It was also called Hecatompedon CEKaro/jtiredov) or Hec- 
atompedos ('EKarofirredoc, scU. ve6c)t from its being one hundred feet 
in one of its chief dimensions, probably in the breadth of the top 
step on which the front pillars stand. It was erected under the ad- 

1 H«w<i.. it, 63, 101, 121, ^^ s Plut^ Per^ 13; 2%tfeytf.,iL, 13; Ftrp»,udl§e, 
* Pom., i., 3S, $ 4, stfq. « Pom., I c 
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miniatratioD of Pericles, od the site of the older temple of Minerra 
burned dariog the Persian invasion, and was completed by the ded- 
ication of the statue of the goddess, B.C. 438. Its architects were 
Ictinus and Callicrates, but all the works were under the superin- 
tendence of Phidias. 

II. It was built entirely of Pentelic marble. Its dimensions were 
two hundred and twenty-seven English feet long, one hundred and 
one broad, and sixty-five high. It was fifty feet longer than the 
edifice which had preceded it. Its architecture was of the Doric 
order, and of the purest kind. It consisted of an oblong central 
building (the cella or v«wf )i surrounded on all sides by a peristyle of 
ptUars, f<Hty-siz in number, eight at each end and seventeen at each 
side (reckoning the corner pillars twice), elevated on a pktform, 
which was ascended by three steps all round the building. Within 
the porticoes, at each end, was another row of six pillars, standing 
on a level with the floor of the eMa, and two steps higher than that 
of the peristyle. 

III. The cella was divided into two chambers of unequal size, the 
pradomus or pnmaoSf and the oputhodomua. The former, which was 
the larger, contained the statue of the goddess, and was the true 
sanctuary, the latter being probably used as a treasury and vestry. 
Both these chambers had inner rows of pillars (in two stories, one 
over the other), sixteen in the former and four in the latter, sup- 
porting the partial roof, for the large chamber, at least, had its 
eentre open to the sky. Technically, the temple is called peripterul 
oetastyU hypatkrtU. It was adorned within and without with colors 
and gilding, and with sculptures which are regarded as the master- 
pieces of ancient art. 

IV. The colossal chryselephantine (ivory and gold) statue of Mi- 
nerva, which stood at the end of the prodomus, opposite to the en- 
trance, was the work of Phidias himself, and surpassed every dther 
statue in the ancient world, except that of Jupiter at Olyropia by 
the same artist. The other sculptures were executed under the di- 
rection of Phidias, by different artiste, but the most important of 
them were doubtless from the band of Phidias himself These 
sculptures were on the tympana of the pediments, in the friese of 
the entablature,^ dto. 



(C.)J 

. I. The EreeJuhium C^ex^elov) was a beautiful temple of the Ionic 

order, dedicated to Erechtheus, an d sta nding near the western brow 

1 Smith's Cla$B. DkL, «. «. 
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i>f the Acropolis. K was, in fkct, a compound bnildingr, since it con- 
tained three separate temples, namely, the "^Ereehlheum proper, the 
temple of Minerva Pdiast or the protectress of the city, and the Pan* 
droriunit or sanctnar^of Pandrosos. The Erechtheum contained the 
olive-tree produced by Minerva in her contest with Neptnne, as atte 
fhe well of sftit water created hf the latter. 

(D.) STAvna cr mxnssva vbokmboi- 
Not far from tlie Eroohttaetim stood the bronie colossal «taMe of 
MiHerva PromachM, or the Defender, the wort e€ Phidias. The 
spear and heknet of this colossal figure were visible, towering alwve 
the Acropolis, to those who approached Athens by sea, as soon as 
they had rounded Cape Sunium. 

2. TOPOORAPHT or TXB LOWKft CITV. 

I. The Lower City was built in the plain round the AeropoliB, btit 
this plain also contained several hills, especially in the southwestern 
part, which will be mentioned presently. 

H. The principal objects worthy t>f notice under the present head 
may be enumerated as foIloWB : WalU, Gatet, Chief JhatrkU, HilU, 
IHcMie Buildings^ Monument». 

<A.) WALLS. 

The ancient walls embraced a much greater cirooit than the mod* 
em ones. On the west they included the Hill of the Nymphs aotl 
the Pnyx. On the south they extended a little beyond the Hissos ; 
and on the east they crossed the Ilissus, near the Lyceum, which wes 
outside the walls. The Long Walls have already been deseribed. 



(B.)( 

I. The number of the gates is unknown, and the position of msny 
of them is uncertain ; but the f<^lowing list contains the most im» 
portant. On the we^t side were, 1. Dij^tum (A/frv^otr), more an- 
ciently Qpt&mat or KepafiiKoi, 9eil. wvXai. This was the most fre- 
quented gate of the city, leading from the inner Oeramicus to His 
outer Ceramleus and the Academy. 2. The Stierei Gate {ol 'le/ool 
irvAa<), where the sacred road to Eleusis began. 8. The KmgWa 
Gate {al 'Ifnradef rrvhii), probably between the Hill of the Nymphs 
and the Pnyx. 4. The Piraan Gate {ij UeipaiK^ irvAt?), between the 
Pnyx and the Museum, leading to the carriage road {dftk^iroc) he- 
tween the Long Walls to the Pirceos. 6. Th e MeHtian GaU (si Wt- 
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XittSe^ irvXdO* ^ called beeaoBe it led to the demos Melite, within 
the city. 

II. Od the touth side, going from west to east : 6. The Gate of 
the Dead {al 'Hplai irv^at)^ in the neighborhood of the Maseam, 
placed by many aothorities on the north side. 7. The-X/sman Gate 
{al ItuvUu levXai), near the Ilissus, where the road to Pfaalemm 
began. 

III. On the eoMt side, going from south to north : 8. The Gmle of 
Diochare$ {al Aioxapov^ TvuXat), leading to the Lyceum. 9. The D»- 
mnean Ga/te {if At^fieta ir^Ai^X leading to Cynosarges and the deoiiia 
Diomda. On the north side : 10. The Achamum Gate {al 'Ax^p»ucai 
it6Xai), leading to the deaius of Aoharnae. 

(G.) CBnr mamxen* 

I. The Inner Ceratntats {KepafieiK6()j or " Potter's Quarter/' in the 
west of the city, extending north as far as the Gate Dipylam, by 
which it was separated from the oater Ceramieus. The southern 
pan of the inner Ceramieus contained the old Agora, or market* 
place, for there were two market-places in the city, namely, the 
Old and the New. The latter was in a quarter which had previously * 
belonged to the demus of Eretria. The change was made from the 
Old to the New Agora after the former had been defiled with mas- 
sacre by Solla. 

IL After the inner Ceramieus may be mentioned, 2. The demuM 
MeHUj south of the preceding, and perhaps embracing the Hill of 
the Museum. 9. The demus Seambonida, west of the inner Cerann 
lens, between the Pnyx and the HiU of the Nymphs. 4. The Col- 
iytns, south of Melite. 6. Cole, a district south of Collytus and the 
Museum, along the Ilissus, in which were the grsTes of Cimon and 
Thocydides. 6. Limna, a district east of Melite and Collytus, be- 
tween the Acropolis and the Ilissus. 7. Diomea, a district in the 
east of the city, near the gate of the same name and the Cynosarges. 

(D.) HIXAS. 

I. The Areopagus {'Apeiov noyof, or 'J^eioc vdyoc), " the Hill of 
Mars," west of the Acropolis, and which gave its name to the cele- 
brated council that held its sittings there. It was accessible on the 
Bouth side by a flight of steps cut out of the rock. ft. The HUl of 
the Nymphs, northwest of the Areopagus. 3. The Pnyx {Uvv^, a 
semicircular hill, southwest of the Areopagus, where the assemblies 
of the people were held in early times, for afterward the people 
naoally met in the theatre of Baechoa. 4. The ifiMCttiii, south of 

G2 
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the Pnyx and the Areopagas, od which was the monument of Philo- 
pappua, and where the Macedonians built a fortress. 

(E.) puauo BUUDnref. 

I. TsMPLBB. Of these the most important were, 1. The Ofym- 
piiutn CO^vftirUtov), a temple of the Olympian Jove, southeast of 
the Acropolis, near the Ilissus and the fountain Callirrhoe. It was 
one of the most ancient and magnificent of the sacred edifices of 
Athens. It was begun by Pisistratus, B.C. 530, and remained long 
unfinished, being only completed by the Emperor Hadrian. The 
whole length of the structure was three hundred and fifty-four feet, 
and the breadth one hundred and soTenty-one feet. 2. The Theteum 
(B^fferov), or temple of Theseus, on a hill north of the Areopagus, 
erected to that hero after the battle of Marathon, when Cimon was 
sent to the island of Scyros to convey his remains thence to Athens. 
It is still one of the best preserved public buildings in Athens. 
8. The temple of Mars, south of the Areopagus, and west of the 
Acropolis. 4. The Metroum Qitfrp^), or temple of the mother of 
the gods, east of the Agora, and south of the Acropolis, and contain- 
ing a statue, the work of Phidias. Here the archives of the state 
were deposited, and it served also as a tribunal for the chief archon. 

II. State Buildinob. 1. The Senate-house (/7ovAetrr^ptov), ad- 
jacent to the Metroum. Here the senate of five hundred, who 
formed the annual council of the state, had their meetings. It con- 
tained statues of Jupiter the Counsellor, of Apollo, and the Athenian 
Demos. 2. The Tholu9 (OdXof ), a round building close to the senate- 
house, which served as the new Prytaneum, in which the prytanes 
took their meals and offered their sacrifices. 3. The Prytanium 
(npvTavelov)f at the northeastern foot of the Acropolis, where the 
prytanes used more anciently to take their meals, and where the 
laws of Solon were preserved. 

III. STOiE. Halls or porticoes supported by pillars, and used as 
places of resort in the heat of the day, of which there were several 
at Athens. In the Agora there were three, namely, 1. The Stoa 
BcLsiUos (aroa fiaal^ioc)r^he court of the king archon. 2. Stoa 
PotcUe {aroa irotff/X*^), so called because it was adorned with fresco 
paintings of the battle of Marathon, and other achievements by Po- 
lygnotus, Lycon, and others. 3. Stoa EUutheriug {eroa iXevSiptoc), 
or Hall of Jupiter Eleutherius. This and the preceding were both 
on the south side of the Agora. 

IV. Thbatrbs. 1. The Theatre of Bacchus, on the southeastern 
slope of the Aoropolis, and the great theatre of the state. It was 
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also called the Temple of Bacchus. In this theatre, which, accord- 
ing to Dicaearchas, was the most beautiAil in existence, the dra- 
matic contests were decided, and dramatic exhibitions were held. 
From Plato we may collect that it was capable of containing thirty 
thousand spectators. From the level of the plain a semicircular 
excavation gradually ascended the slope of the bill to a considerable 
height, while the part which projected into the plain was formed of 
masonry. Round the concavity were the seats of the audience, 
rising range above range; and the whole was topped and inclosed 
by a lofly portico, adorned with statues, and surrounded by a balus- 
traded terrace. 

2. The Odea CQdeia), or Music Theatres, for contests in vocal and 
instrumental music, of which there were three, namely, an ancient 
one near the fountain of Callirrhoe, a second built by Pericles, close 
to the theatre of Bacchus, on the southeastern slope of th^ Acropo- 
lis, and a third built by Herodes Atticus, in honor of his wife Re- 
gilla, on the southwestern slope. This last was the most mag- 
nificent edifice of the sort in the whole Roman empire. The length 
of its largest diameter was two hundred and forty-eight feet, and it 
is calculated to have afiforded accommodations for about eight thou- 
sand persons. The Odeum of Pericles is said to have been con- 
structed in imitation of the tent of Xerxes. Plutarch informs us 
tliat it was richly decorated with columns, and that the roof termi- 
nated in a point. It was set on fire by Aristion, general of Mithra- 
dates, who defended Athens against Sulla, but it was afterward re- 
stored at the expense of Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia. 

V. Stadium {to Irudiov), south of the Ilissus, in the district of 
Agrae. It was erected for the celebration of the games during the 
Panathenaic festival, by Lycurgus, the son of Lycophron, as we 
find in Plutarch's life of that orator. Pausanias describes it as an 
astonishing structure, rising in the shape of an amphitheatre above 
the Ilissus, and extending to the banks of that river. The area of 
the building still remains entire, together with other vestiges. 

VI. Lyceum (to Avksiov), a gymnasium or public palaestra, with 
covered walks,* in the eastern suburb, named after the neighboring 
temple of Apollo JivKeioc. It was frequented by philosophers, and 
was more especially the favorite walk of Aristotle and his followers. 

(F.) UONUMKNTS. 

I. The Monument of Andronicus Cyrrhestet, formerly called the 
Tower of the Winds, an octagonal building, with its faces to the 
points of the compass, north of the Acropolis, and intended for « 
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faorologiQin. This baUdlog k aiftl ettant. On the smnmit WM « 
bronze fignre of a Triton, holding a wand in bis band ; and this 
figure turned on a pitot, to that the wand always pointed above 
that side of the bnilding which faced the wind when blowing. The 
directiofas of the several faces were indicated by figures of the eight 
winds on the frieze 6f the entablature. On the plain wail below the 
entablature of each face, liOes afe still visible, which, with the gno- 
mons standing out above them, fortaed a series of sun-dials. In the 
centre of the interior of the building was a clepsydra, the remains 
of which are still visible, for the inrater was supplied front the turret 
on the south, and escaped by the hole in the centre. 

2. The choragic monument of Lysicrates, frequently, but errone- 
ously, called the Lantern of Demosthenes, still extant in the street 
of the tripods. This street was so called from its being liAed with 
small temples where prize tripods li'ere usually deposited. 3. The 
monument of Harmodius and Aristogiton, in the Agora, just befbre 
the ascent to the Acropolis. 



CHAPTER in. 

BlSTOlUOAL OVThllfK. 



t. The oldest political division Of Attica known by tradition was 
that by Cecrops into twelve parts. Another division into four parts, 
among the four sons of Pandion, had a distinct reference to the 
physical divisions of the Attic peninsula, including in this term Me* 
garis, which afterward f^ll into the hands of the Dorians. A di> 
vision into four tribes (^Xa/)* and also a division into four castes, 
is attributed to Ion. This division into four tribes remained until 
the time of Clisthenes, who increased the number to ten. These 
ten tribes were subdivided into one hundred and seventy-four demt 
(dv/Aoc), or townships, each demus apparently containing a town or 
small village. TJfider Macedonian influence two tribes were added, 
called respectively Antigoma and DetnetriaSf but these names were 
afterward changed to Ptolemais and Attalis. A new tribe was added 
in honor of the Emperor Hadrian. 

II. The first period of Athenian history, ending with the war of 
Troy, is of a mythical character. Actaeus was the first king of At- 
tica. Cecrops, according to one fable. Was a native of Attica, who 
married the daughter of Actaeus, and succeeded to the monarchy ; 
according to another fable, he was an Egyptian, who brought from 
t^gypt the arts of social life, and laid the foundation, of the religious 



litid polrtieal tffSi^m of the Atbeniaiift. iH the tnoeesson of Ce» 
cfop8, Erechtlieos the first, otherwise oftUed Ericlitboniae, was of 
divine or anknown deseent. A second Ereehiheos fought with the 
Eamolpidie of ^ensis, aod lost his life. ^Egeiis, the sob ot the 
second Pandioii, in the course of time eanae to the throne ; end bis 
eon Theseos, as he was the last, so he was the greatest of the 
Athenian heroes. As the reputed fonnder of the Athenian polity. 
Who anited into one oenfederation the twelve hitherto independent 
states or cities of Attica, estaUished by Gecrops, he appears to be 
invested with the character of an historksal^rsonage. 

III. If we endeavor to trace the history of the Athenian people* 
we find the obscarity of their origin expressed by the statement that 
they were Autochthdnea, sprung from the earth, or a people coeval 
with the land which they inhabited. Herodotus says that the Athe 
nians were originally PeUugi, and that they became changed into 
HeileiuB or Greeks. Such a change implies the conquest of the 
country by one race, while it was already in the possession of an- 
other ; it implies, also, either the amalgamation of the eonquered 
and conquering races, or the extinction of those who were compelled 
to yield. The former is supported by more probabilities. Xothus, 
the 6on 6f HeHen, married a daughter of the second Erechtbeus, 
and became the father of Acheus and Ion ; and thus the name Ionian 
became attached to the Attie soil. We have the historical fact that 
the names of the four tribes which existed till the time of Clisthe- 
nes were supposed to be derived from the names of the four sons 
of Ion. 

IV. The line of Athenian kings, whatever may have been its his« 
toTical commencement, terminated with Godrus, when the ofilce of 
king ceased at Athens, and the supreme executive power was vested 
in an archon or governor, whose office, from being hereditary at 
first, and for life, was by degrees changed into a decennial, and 
finally into an annual office. When the last change took place, a 
further alteration was made by distributing the dnties of the archon 
among nine magistrates, instead of giving them all to one. From 
the death of Codrus to the legislation of Solon, Athenian history 
presents but few and doubtful facts ; and though the personality of 
Solon, and his framing of a code, can not be mattera of doubt, yet 
the events of his life belong to that epoch where the records of his- 
tory are still obscure and disputed. 

V. With the legislation of Solon (B.C. 694), Athenian history be- 
gins to assume a more definite form, and becomes more or less in- 
timately connected with that of Gredte in general. Its political 
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history dariog and after the age of Alexander ia of l|tUe uiHwrtancfL 
The city was often inyoWed in the revolutiona and moTeaieots of 
the Macedonian kingdom ; but, on the whole, it enjoyed internal 
tranquillity to the time of the Rx>man occupation of Greece, which 
it owed chiefly to the control exercised by the variona rulers of 
Macedonia. Under the Roman sway, Athens, though she had lost 
her political power and her commerce, was still the centre of the 
arts and of philosophy, and a favorite residence of the wealthy Ra- 
mans. From the time «f Julius Cesar to that of Hadrian, it was 
occasionally honored b^ the visits of the masters of the Romao 
world, and to them it owed much of that splendor which Pausanias 
admired in the second century of our era. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LEGISLATION OP DRACO. 

I. Draco was the author of the first written code of laws at Ath- 
ens, which were called -^eafioi, as distinguished from the v6iioi of 
Solon.^ The immediate cause which led to Draco's legislation, in 
B.C. 624, is not recorded, nor are we informed of the motives which 
induced him to give to it that character of severity to which it owes 
its chief celebrity. According to some modern scholars,* the people 
had demanded probably a written code, to replace the mere cus- 
tomary law of which the Eupatridse were the sole expounders ; and 
the latter, unable to resist the demand, gladly sanctioned the rigor- 
ous enactments of Draco, as adapted to check the democratic move- 
ment which had given rise to them. According to others,' how. 
ever, the legislation of Draco was probably not more rigorous than 
the sentiments of the age ; and they add, that the few fragments of 
the Draconian tables which have reached us, far from exhibiting in- 
discriminate cruelty, introduce for the first time into the Athenian 
law mitigating distinctions with respect to homicide, founded on the 
variety of concomitant circumstances. 

II. The code of Draco affixed the penalty of death to almost all 
crimes, to petty thefts for instance, as well as to sacrilege and mur< 
der ; which gave occasion to the remarks of Herodicus and Dema- 
des, that his laws were not those of a man, but of a dragon {dpoKuv)^ 
and that they were written, not in ink, but in blood. We are told 

1 Andoc^ de Mytt., p. 11 ; JEU V. H., vui., 10. 

a C. F. AermafM, Pol Ant., § 103 ; TkirhodU, Tol. ii, p. la 

« Orol«. ToL W., p. 102. 
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tiMt he himself defiwded this extreme harabaess by sajing that 
small ofiences deserved death, and that he knew of «no severer pun- 
ishment ibr great ones.^ 

III. Draco is said to have also either established or newly regu* 
laled the court called the £pA«te,* composed of fifty-one elders, who 
held their sittings for the trial of homicide in different spots, accord- 
ing to the difference of the cases submitted to them. These cases 
will be stated hereafter, in our account of the various Athenian 
coorts of justice. 

IV. From the period of the legislation of Solon (B.C. 594), most of 
the laws of Draco fell, of course, through special enactments on the 
part of Solon, into disuse ; but Andocides' tells us that some of them 
were still in force at the end of the Peloponnesian war, and we know 
that there remained unrepealed not only the law which inflicted death 
for murder, and which, of course, was not peculiar to Draco's code, 
but that, too, which permitted the injured husband to slay the adul- 
terer if tskken flagrante delicto.* Demosthenes also says that in his 
time Draco and Solon were justly held in honor for their good laws ;* 
and Pausanias and Suidas mention an enactment of the former leg- 
islator, adopted by the Thasians, providing that any inanimate thing 
which had caused the loss of human life should be cast out of the 
ooontry.* 



CHAPTER V. 

LBOISLATION OF 80L0N. 

I. The difficulties arising from party disputes had, in the time of 
Solon, become greatly aggravated by the miserable condition of the 
poorer population of Attica, namely, the Thetes. The great bulk of 
these bad become sunk in poverty, and reduced to the necessity of 
borrowing money at exorbitant interest from the wealthy on the se- 
enrity of their estates, persons, or families ; and by the rigorous en- 
forcement of the law of debtor and creditor, many had been reduced 
to the condition of slavery, or tilled the lands of the wealthy as de- 
pendent tenants. Matters had come to such a crisis that the lower 
classes were in a state of mutiny, and it had become impossible to 
enforce the observance of the laws. Solon was well known as a man 
of wisdom, firmness, and integrity, and he was therefore called upon 
by aU parties to mediate between them. 

1 Arigtot^ Rket., ii., 23, § 29 ; Plitt, Sol, 17. » Grote, I e. 

* Andoe^ de MyH., p. 11. * jty*., de Cad, MnU,, p. 94 ; Patw., 9, 36. 

• DmottJLe. Timoer., p. 765. • JPaw., vi, IL 
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11. Sokm was tictofditiglj cboMn ai^hon B.C. 6M, ««d voder 
that legal tHte was inreated with rnilianted power for adoytiaff aoeb 
measures as the exigencies of the state demanded. In Ailiiilineiit 
of the task intrusted to htm, he addressed himself to the relief of 
the existing distress. This be efRMfted with the groateac discietioa 
and soccess hy his celehmted H^mrdening ordtfumge iaentrdxBet&y, 
a measttre bonsisting of Tarions distinet provisioM, cateolatod to 
lighten the pressure of those pecuniary obligatlofls by whieh the 
Tbetes and small proprietors bad been reduced to offer belpies*' 
ness and misery, with as little infHngemeiit as possttile on the claims 
of the wealthy creditors. 

The details of this measnre are involved in considerable uncertainty. 
Platarcb speaks of it fts a total abolition of debts. This, howev^, is hi i»> 
•elfin the highest degree nnlikely ; and, as is acately rentarhsd by arsi«.> 
wontd have rendered a debMenkmt of tkm comage, another measare of 
doloA's, to which we shall presently refer, oonecessaiy and nseleas. On 
the other hand, it wfts certaiidy more than a redaction of the rate of inter- 
est, aecoupanied by a depreciation of the currency. The extant frag- 
ments of the poems of Solon imply that a much larger amonnt of relief was 
afibrded than we can conceive likely to be produced by a measure of that 
kind, even if, as Thirlwall supposes,' the reduction of interest was made 
retrospective, which is, in fact, only another way of saying that certain 
debts, or portions of debts, were wiped off. We gather from Soton htm. 
■elf* that he cancelled idl contracts by which the land, person, or family 
of a debtor had been pledged as secarity, so that the mortgage piUan 
were removed, slave-debtors released, and those who had been sold into 
foreign oonntries restored. But It does not seem necessary to suppose 
that in every luoh case the debt was cancelled as well as the bond, though 
snch may have been the case with regard to some of the most distressed 
class. At the same time, Solon abolished the law which gave the creditor 
power to enslave an insolvent debtor, or allowed the debtor to pledge or 
sell his son, daughter, or unmarried sister, excepting only the case in which 
either of the latter was convicted of oncfaastity.* 

Most writers* seem to admit, without any qnestloo, the statement tb« 
Solon lowered the rate of interest. This, however, rests only on the «. 
thority (or conjeotare) of Andtotion, and as his account is based upon as 
OTTOoeoos view of the whole matter, it may bo fairly questioned whether 
toy portion of hU statement is to be received, if the essential features of 
his view of the whole measure be rejected. On the whole, it appears far 
more likely that Solon did nothing to restrict the rate of interest. 

With respect to the depreciation of the coinage, we have the distinct 
statem ent that Solon made the mina to contain one hundred drachms ia- 

1 ^'^ ^«^- *«•• P- 137. ^Thirl,^ vol ii., p, 31. 

^a^m., 35, t^. Bergh, p. 335; Flitt, Sol, 15. « pi« SoU 93. 

•rWrfawtt.j.fl., y rsrt w mrt , a.A^%}^ vol. U p. 4TO. 
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iCsad €f BflPf0Bty'tiu«e ; llMt i< to M^, ««TaatsHtoM ^ the <>U d^^ 
pradseed one h^ndved ef tbe new ooiaagie, in widch ob%«tioBB were to be 
diffcfawged $ «o that the debtor saved rather more than a £>artb in evexy 
payment.^ 

III. It aeems that ie the first inetance nothiDg more was contem- 
plaled io the iBTeatmeot of Solon with dictatorial power Uian the 
relief of the existing distress. But the success of his Seisacbtheia 
l»«enred lor bin saoh otmfidence and popularity that be was further 
oiiAiiged with the task of entirely remodelling the coostitutioa. As 
a prelimimiy step to his iartfaer proceedings, he repealed all the laws 
of Draco except those relating to bloodshed. 

lY. The distinguishing feature of the constitution of Solon was 
tbe istrodootion of the timooratie principle. The title of citizens 
to the honors and offices of the state was regulated (at least in part), 
not by their nobility of birth, but by their wealth. All the citizens 
weFO distribiited into /our classes, as follows : 

The riBST olass consisted of those who had an annual income of 
at least five hundred meiNtoni oMry or liquid produce (equivalent to 
five hundred drachmae, a medimaus being reckoned at a drachma),* 
and were called PetUMotiomedimni, 

The 8CCOND CLASS consisted of those whose incomes ranged be- 
-tween three hundred and five hundred medimni or dracbme, and 
were ealled Ifippeu Clmrelc or iTnrq^), from their being able to keep 
-a tMNTse, and being bound to perform military service as cavalry. 

The THiao class consisted of those whose income varied between 
two bandred and three hundred medimni or drachmee, and were 
termed ZtugiUe {Ztvyirat), because they were supposed to keep a 
yoke of oxen for the plough. Bockh's estimate of the lowest pe- 
eaDiary (|aalifioatioa of this class at one hundred and fifty draehmas 
does not appear correct. 

The FooRTH CLASS inclttdcd all whose property fell short of two 
himdFed medimni or drachms. Plutarch says that this class bore 
the name of TAelst (69 rer),' and it appears to have consisted of hired 
laborers in husbandry. Grote* questions whether that statement 
is strictly accurate. There is no doubt, however, that the census 
of the foarth class was called the Thetic centus {^tikov riXog). 

y. The first three classes were liable to direct taxation, in the 
Ibrm of a graduated income tax. The fourth class were exempt 
ifom diiect taxes, but of eoarse they as weU as the rest were liable 
to 4iidifect taxatioe. It must be borne in mind, moreover, that a 
direct tax was an extraordinary, and not an annual payment. 

» SmiA, Diet, Biogr., #. ». Solon, » Fh*., Sol, M. 

» Id. i6., 18. * -8ftf£. Gr., vol. iii., p. 158. 
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" VI. The highest offices in the state were aceeesiUe only to mem- 
bers of the first class. Some lower offices were fio doubt left open 
to the second and third classes ; bat it is uncertain whether the 
second had any rights or privileges not belonging to the third. 
These classes, however, were distinguished from each other by the 
mode of their military service ; the second class furnished the cav- 
airy, and the third the heavy-armed infantry. The fourth class were 
excluded from all public offices, and served in the army only as light 
troops. Although, as above remarked, they paid no direct Uxes, 
they were, nevertheless, allowed to take part in the popular assem- 
bly, as well as in the courts in which justice was administered to 
the people. 

VII. This classification takes no notice of any other than landed 
property ; and it is probable that all those whose wealth consisted 
in capital were placed on a level with the members of the fourth 
class. In this manner every class of citizens had its place assigned 
to it, the object of the legislator being to give the commonalty such 
a share of power as would enable it to protect itself, and to the 
wealthy as much as was necessary for maintaining their dignity, or 
for ruling the people without oppressing them. 

VIII. The magistrates retained their ancient powers, but became 
responsible for the exercise of them, not to their own body, bnt to 
the governed. The judicial functions of the archons were, perhaps, 
preserved in their full extent, but appeals were allowed from their 
jurisdiction to popular courts, numerously composed, and filled in- 
discriminately from all classes. The democratic element, which viras 
powerfuf in the assembly and in the judicial courts, and which in 
the end overruled every other power in the state, was, in the legis- 
lator's opmion, to be checked by two great councils, that of the Four 
Hundred and that of the Areopagus. 

I^oi^Tts nZT "' 'T" ^' °""^* ^"«*«^» '"^^^^^ ^ do ^ot 
ArZl ,^'' ""^ ^^^'^^' '' representedthe four tribes. The 

h s l^L, ^'n^ "'^' '^"^ ^^*"8^ ^" ^^ constitution. 5f 

^i^lr*u ^' ^^'^ ^^ magistrates were chosen, and <rth«r 
tSTudiliSV'''' *"'"**^^'' '^'^ "^"^ ^"^ ---^ With ee^ 

1 Schmitt, BUt. Gr, p. 146, itqg. ~~ 
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XI. Oar knowledge of the civil and penal codes which Solon in- 
trodaced is yery scanty and fragmentary, and we shall here draw 
sttentton to a few points only, connected with edncation and the 
state of manners at Athens. He did not think it desirable to ex- 
ercise that minute control over the citizens which Lycnrgos had es- 
tablished at Sparta. Up to the age of sixteen, the education of the 
Athenian youth was left entirely to his parents or gnardians. Da- 
ring the next two years he was obliged to be trained in gymnastic 
exercises, under publicly appointed masters, who kept him subject 
to a discipline little less serere than that of Sparta. At eighteen 
be might become master of his patrimony^ and entered upon bis ap- 
prenticeship in arms ; he had to keep watch in the towns and for- 
tresses on the frontier and the coast, and perform any task which 
might be imposed upon him for the protection of the country. 

XII. It appears that at this stage his name was entered in the list 
of citiaens, and he had to take the military oath, by which he pledged 
himself never to disgrace his arms nor to desert his comrade ; to 
5ght to the last in defence of Attica, its altars and its hearths ; to 
leave his country, not in worse, but in better plight than be found it ; 
to obey the magistrates and the laws, and resist all attempts to sub- 
fert them ; and to respect the religion of his ancestors. 

Xni. At the end of these two years he was admitted to all the 
rights and duties of a citizen, for which the law did not prescribe a 
more advanced/ age. Till the end of his sixtieth year he vras liable 
to be called out to perform military service. 

XIV. Solon appears to have been the first to perceive the advan- 
tageous position of Athens for becoming a maritime power, and to 
have laid the foundation of the Attic navy. He charged the forty- 
eight sections, called rumeraruB {vavKpaplat)^ into which the tribes 
had been divided for financial purposes, each with the equipment of 
a gaOey, as well as with the mounting of two horsemen. He also 
gave active encouragiement to trade and manufactures, and with this 
▼lew invited foreigners to settle in Attica by the assurance of pro- 
tection and large privileges. 

XV. The laws of Solon were inscribed on wooden tablets, ar- 
ranged in pyramidal blocks turning on an axis, and were termed 
dfover or «vp^eic. According to some, the d^ep contained the civil 
taws, and the Kvp&eic the religious ones. At first they were kept 
in the Acropolis, but afterward, for greater convenience of inspeo- 
tion, they were brought down to the Prytoneum.* 

le. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

XNCRBA8B OF POPULAR INFLUBl«eS. 

I. Tbs ooMftitntioa of Solon was 4am§D»i. to laainteiB the ebiof 
foUtieal power juat where it was, iUHnely> in the bmdm 9£ the cioliv 
whom he divided into thiee claaeea, as we have already ebaerva^ 
noeording to their property, and to whom alone be gave the pdrivilefs 
of filling poblio offioes ; but hy aUawing 4he fenrth or poerept elaaa 
to be membere of tte imicXifala, or general asaembly, and to he the 
dieaats or jiuynma in the eourta of justioe, ^he iaidi perhapa .wi«- 
tentionally., the foundatioB of a pure deoMiGTacgr. 

II. The oaorpatien of Piuatrataa (B.C. i»60V who Iff ^r^Q^ vnd 
ioice aetoed npon the adpreme exeoative poweTt did not ohanfeihe 
laws of Solon, it is eaid, though it oestainly roust have changed, for 
4he time at least, a great part of Ihe «on8tit«tioaal forms Af Athr 
ens. This power he transn«tted to his son Hippiaa. Bnt the Jattmr 
had neither the ability nor the good fortune of his iather, and he wan 
finally driven out nf Athens in B.C. 510. After the si^ppreas^a of 
4his power, though brought abcMit nuun^ by the aristooralic faeAion 
«f the Alemt^nidse, the iofiuence of the democracy befan to be 
'enlarged by the increase of citizens, and the establishment of V4^ 
nous republican institutions, as, for e^^mple, the £reah divisiona 9i 
the peopte into ten tribes (^Aat) in place of the old four, the Ostra- 
oism, 6te, 

UI. But it was at the end of the Persian war that the people, if 
apite of many struggles on the part of the aristocracy to retain the 
halanoe of power, became possessed of aa overwhelming piepondezw 
aace. This was the result, partly of the in^povtanoe attaohed to the 
naval service, which brought into recjuest the active and lahoriooa 
guahties of the lower orders ; partly of the ruin of so many wealthy 
individuals ; but, above all, of the eager longing after additional 
jiewer, which was the natural result of their pceviona tiiimiplv. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

DBOUMB OF THS CON8T1TQTI0N. 

I. Tks increase ofwealth eonseqiieiit apon tkeir aaTid Mpsriorityt 
and its necessary results, luxury and extravagance, had a corrupting 
eflfisct on the character of the people. The democratic influence be- 
gan to be abused ; and the doctrine tiiat all men were eligible to 
offices of state, gave birth to the monstroos notion that all were 
equally qualified, without reference to their talents or fitness for the 
office. Presents and largesses began to haye their effisct. By de- 
grees, i!ie practice was introduced <^ remunerating men for tlieir at- 
tendance at eooTts of jnstiee or the pablie assMiibliea. 

II. Perietes, the aattor of m«iy of these and other ehaogea, kept, 
it is Irae, the people, to a eerlaift extent, within bowids tbrongh his 
personal exertions aad influence, and threngh the reqwd in which 
he was hetd. Bm after bis death the injurious eflRsoU of the system 
became only more apparent. The mass of the people continoed ta 
separate more and more their own interest flrom that of the stated 
and to Tiew in pnblio or individQal pnvperity onkj the means of 
gratifying their own wants or appetites. Rich citiasns were an* 
ttoyed by informations, the alUes of the state rained by extortions. 
Demagogues, ftiHy instnicted by the Sophists in the arts of politiost 
logic and popular rhetoric, flattered the selfishness and vanity of the 
people, and availed themselves, in many instances, of their orednlity, 
fliisfrnst, and snperstition. 

in. The aristocracy, which had long been endeavoiing again ts 
raise its head, availed itself of the sadden scarcity of money, asd 
the conftisiott caused by the desertion of the allies in the PelopoD» 
flestan #ar, to restore some of the more aristocratica] features of 
the government. At the end of the war (B.C. 404), Lysander in* 
tredoced an oiigarehical Ibrm of government, the administration of 
which was intrusted to thhty individuals chosen out of the body of 
senators ; but the tyrants (as they were justly denominated) abused 
tiieir power, and were speedily deposed by Tbrasybulus and bis fol- 
lowera. 

IV. After various struggles, the democratic constitution was re- 
estaMished (B.C. 863), and the code of Solon, with certain modifi- 
cations, again became the law of the land. But the character of 
the people had in the mean time degenerated, while the admissioa 
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of foreignen and raaniUQitted slaves to the prirOeges of citizenship 
bad augmented the numbers of the lowest class. All the abases of 
democracy returned, therefore, with increased force, and real liberty 
was gradually lost under the pressure of the Macedonian and Roman 
yokes, although some of the ancient constitutional forms were still 
retained at Athens with the name of a free state, which she < 
tinned to eqjoy until the dissolution of the empire. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

INHABITANTS OF THB STATE, AND THEIR CLASSIFICATION. 

1. CUtzens by Birth, 

I. The inhabitants of Attica were either fre«nen or slaves. The 
freemen, again, were either Attic citizens or foreign settlers ; and« 
lastly, the citizens were either such as enjoye4 the privilege in virtue 
of their birthright, or were admitted to the rights of citizenship. 

II. According to the law of Solon, every man was entitled to full 
political rights {iroXtrela) whose father was a citizen, efea though 
the mother was a native of some other state with which the citi- 
zens of Athens had no connubial relations, or what was termed 
hriyofua, the right of intermarriage. A law, however, was passed 
by Perides, that this privilege should belong only to children both 
of whose parents were citizens ; but subsequently this law was re- 
pealed at the instance of the same statesman, after be had lost aU 
his legitimate children. 

III. The law, however, was again modified in such a way as to 
make a distinction between those whose parents were both of them 
Athenians and those who had only one free parent. For instance, 
those who bad but one parent an Athenian were not allowed to ex- 
ercise in any of the gymnasia that were frequented by those who 
had both, but only at the Cynosarges in the Outer Ceramicus. In 
the same place there was a court of judicature) where peiBon% sus^ 
pected of having fraudulently insinuated themselves into the nooriier 
and privileges of citizens were arraigned. This prooeeding was 
termed dUtf rrjc Seviaf. 

IV. In order, moreover, to prevent all frauds of this nature, aH 
fathers, were dbliged to enroll their sons in the register of their par- 
ticular ward, probably when they were three or four years old. 
There were also two other seasons at which young men were eiK 
ToUed, namely, at the ages of eighteen and twenty. By the former 
of these enrollments they were admitted into the number of the 
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^fkehi ; by ttie faitter they were registered among the nun, and be- 
eame thenceforth their own masters. Both of these have already 
been aliaded to. 

v. The higher offiees of the state, however, were not open to the 
Athenian citizen uiitil he had attained his thirtieth year. Those, 
moreoTer, coald alone exercise full political rights who were iiti- 
rifuoi : persons who had lost one or more of their privileges were 
termed &Tifioi, This drifutL, to which we shall hereafter again refer, 
was either temporary or perpetual, and might be more or less severe.^ 

2. Persons admiUed to the Rank of Citizens, 

I. By the constitution of Solon, no foreigner could be admitted 
to the rights of citizenship nnless he had done the state some senr- 
lee, and was regularly domiciliated at Athens. The candidate on 
whom the citizenship was to be conferred was proposed in two sue- 
eessive assemblies, at the second of which at least six thousand 
citizens voted for him by ballot. Even if he succeeded, his admis- 
sion, like every other decree, was liable, during a whole year, to a 
ypa^ nttpavo/uiv. He was registered in a pbyle and demus, but not 
enrolled in the phratria and y^vof , an explanation of which terms 
will be given farther on. 

II. Persons thus admitted were denominated drffjumoirrroi, or sim- 
jiy voofToL In some respects, however, their position was not pre- 
cisely the same as that of the native citizens, neither the priesthood 
nor the archonship being open to them. In the early days of the 
Athenian commonwealth the freedom of the city was seldom be- 
stowed ; but subsequently the admission of foreigners to that priv. 
ilege was more frequent. In B.C. 427, after the destruction of 
Plataeae, the honor was conferred on all the inhabitants as a reward 
Ibr their tried fidelity, and toward the close of the Peloponnesian 
war many of the Metcsci, or resident foreigners, were made citizens. 

3. Metaei. 

I. Metaci (jUtoikoi) is the name by which at Athens and in other 
Qreek states the resident aliens were designated, and these, again, 
must be distinguished from such strangers as made only a transitory 
stay in the place, for it is expressly mentioned as a characteristic 
oftLfUroiKoc that he resided permanently in the place. In'the cen- 
SQs instituted by Demetrius Phalereus (B.C. 309), the number of res- 
ident aliens at Athens was ten thousand, in which number women 
end children were probably not included.* These aliens were per- 

1 Compare the accoimt of tlie Spartan aniiM»., page 117. > Atktn^ tI, p. 973. 
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II. The jealousy with which the citizena of the ancient Gieek re* 
pttUica kept their body dear of intruders is also manileBt in tb«ir 
regttlationa concerning aliens. HoweTcr long they might have ve- 
sided in Athens, they were always regarded aa atrangers, whence 
they are sometimes called (ivoi, and, to remind them of their pe- 
sition, they had, on some occasions, to perform certain degrading 
senrices to the Athenian citiaens. For instance, the married aUen 
women had to carry a vessel with water {vdpia) for the married fe- 
male citizens of Athens when they watted to the temple of Minerva 
in procession at the festival of the Panathenttt. On this same oc- 
casion the huabands carried certaio akiff shaped sacrifisial vesaela 
(aiMi^9)t And the daughters parasols {^iddtc) over the AticieBian 
maidens. These services were, however, in all probability, not in- 
tended to hurt the feelings of the aliens^ but were simply acta ayn- 
bolical of their relation to the citizens. 

III. Aliens, moreover, were not allowed to acquire any landed 
property in the state which they had chosen lor their residence, and 
VFere consequently obliged to live in hhed booses or apartmenta^^ 
and hence the letting of houses was a subject of much speculation 
and profit at Athens. 

IV. As the aliens' did not constitute a part of the state, and weie 
yet in constant intercourse and commerce with its members, every 
alien was obliged to select a citizen for his patron (irpo^rar^r), who 
was not only the mediator between them and the state, through 
whom alone they could transact any legal business whether private 
or public, but was, at the same time, answerable {kyywfTik) to ^be 
state for the conduct of his client. On the other band, however, 
the state allowed the aliens to carry on all kinda of industry and 
commerce under the protection of the law ; in fact, at Athens nearly 
all business was in the hands of aliens, who, on this account, lived 
for the most part in the Pirseus. 

v. Each family of aliens, whether they availed themselves of the 
privilege of carrying on any mercantile business or not, biMi to pi^ 
an annual tax (ji^oUmv or ^eviKd) of twelve drachms, or, if the 
head of a family was a widow, of only six drachmae.* If aliens did 
not pay this tax, or if they assumed the rights of citizens, and prob- 
ably, also, in case they refused to select a patron, they not only 
forfeited the protection of the state, but weie sold as slaves. £x- 
1 Dmotth, pre Phom^ p. 946; Xm^ de VteHg., H., a 
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traordinary taxes and liturgiea devolved upon aliens no less than 
upon citizens. The aliens were also obliged, like citizens, to serve 
in the regular armies, and in the fleet, both abroad and at home, for 
the defence of the city. The heirs of a furoiKoc who died in Attica 
were under the jurisdiction of the poleroarch.^ 

VI. The preceding account of the condition of the aliens at Athens 
applies, with very few modifications, to most other parts of Greece. 

4. Slaves. 

I. There were two kinds of slavery among the Greeks. One 
apecies arose when the inhabitants of a country were subdued by 
an invading tribe, and reduced to the condition of serfs or bonds- 
men. They lived upon and cultivated the land which their masters 
had appropriated to themselves, and paid them a certain rent. They 
also attended their masters in war. They could not be sold out of 
the country or separated from their families, and could acquire prop- 
erty. Such were the Helots of Sparta, the Penestae of Thessaly, &c. 

II. The other species of slavery consisted of domestic slaves ac- 
quired by purchase, who were entirely the property of their masters, 
and could be disposed of like any other goods and chattels. These 
were the dovXoi properly so called, and were the kind of slaves that 
existed at Athens and Corinth. In commercial cities slaves were 
very numeroas, as they performed the work of the artisans and 
manufacturers of modern towns. In poorer republics, which had 
little or no capital, and which subsisted wholly by agriculture, they 
would be few : thus in Phocis and Locris there are said to have 
been originally no domestic slaves.' 

III. The majority of slaves were purchased ; few comparatively 
were born in the family of the master, partly because the number 
of female slaves was very small in comparison with the male, and 
partly because it was considered cheaper to purchase than to rear 
slaves. A slave born in the house of a master was called oiKdrpirj/^ 
in contradistinction to one purchased, who was called oUiTtjc- If 
both the father and mother were slaves, the offspring was called 
6fi^6ovKoc. If the parents were oindrpiSec, the ofispring was called 
oUoTpl6aiog,^ 

IV. It was a recognized rule of Greek national law, that the per- 
sons of those who were taken prisoners in war became the property 
of the conqueror,* but it was the practice for Greeks to give liberty 
to those of their own nation on the payment of a ransom. Conse- 

1 Jkmottk. c. &^k^ li., p. 1135. « Atken., vL, p. 964. c. 
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qnently almost all slaves in Greece, with the exception of the serft 
already mentioned, were barbarians. 

V. It appears to follow from a passage in Timasns^ that the Chi- 
ans were the first who carried on the slave trade. In this island the 
slaves were more numeroas than in any other place except Sparta, 
that is, in comparison with the free inhabitants.* In the early ages 
of Greece, as already remarked in a previous part of the present 
work, a great number of slaves were obtained by pirates, who kid- 
napped persons on the coast ; but the chief supply seems to have 
come from the Greek colonies in Asia Minor, who had abundant 
opportunities of obtaining them from their own neighborhood and 
the interior of Asia. A considerable number of slaves also cam© 
from Thrace, where the parents frequently sold their children." 

VI. At Athens, as well as in other states, there was a regular 
slave market, called the KVKTiog, because the slaves stood in a circle. 
They were also sometimes sold by auction, and appear then to have 
been placed on a stone called the irparrfp Jildo^.* The same was 
also the practice in Rome, whence the phrase homo de lapide emtut. 
The slave market at Athens seems to have been held on certain 
fixed days, usually the last day of the month. 

VII. The price of slaves naturally differed according to their age, 
strength, and acquirements. ** Some slaves," say* Xenophon,* ** are 
well worth two minas, others hardly half a mina ; some sell for five 
mines, and others even for ten ; and Nicias, the son of Niceratus, 
is said to have given no less than a talent for an overseer in the 
mines. "« Bftckh has collected many particulars respecting the price 
of slaves ; he calculates the value of a common mining slave at from 
one hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and fifty drachms. 
The knowledge of any art had a great influence upon the value of 
a slave. 

VIII. The number of slaves was very great at Athens. According 
loq\ fT^"^"® ^^^^ ^^®" Demetrius Phalereus was archon (B.C. 
309), there are said to have been twenty-one thousand free citizens ; 
ten thousand Metoeci ; and four hundred thousand slaves in Attica.' 
According to this, the slave population is so immensely large in pro- 
iwriion to the free, that some writers have rejected the account al- 
anH^K^^V^*!.^^^ °^^^^® ^^^® supposed a corruption in the numbers, 
!!!l!^!li2!;^f;^ ^ thousand we ought to read forty thousand.* 

• Mem., ii 5 2 * ^*'""^« »"' '^^' 

^ ^''"^- ^-^ » P- 973, c. 8 Humi^s Essay,, vol. i., p. 443. 
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B9e%h and Clintoo,^ however, remark, with some justice, that in 
eompating the citizens and Metoeei, the object was to ascertain their 
political and military strength, and hence the oensns of only males 
of fnU age was taken ; while in enumerating slaves, which were 
property, it would be necessary to compute all the individoals who 
composed that property. The fact, however, that the slave popular 
tion in Attica was much larger than the free, is incontrovertiMe t 
during the occupation of Decelea by the Lacedaemonians, men's than 
twenty thousand Athenian slaves escaped to that place.* In Go« 
rinth and ^Egina their number was equally large : according to 
Timseus, Corinth had fbur hundred and sixty thousand, and, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, JSgina fbor hundred and seventy thousand slaves. 
But these large numbers, especially in relation to JSgina, must be 
understood only of the early times, before Athens had obtained pos- 
sesMOn of the commerce of Greece. 

IX. At Athens even the poorest citizen had a slave for the care 
of bis household, and in every moderate establishment many were 
employed for all possible occupations, as bakers, cooks, tailors, dtc. 
The number possessed by one person was never so great as at Roaie 
daring the later times of the republic, and under the empire, but 
still it was very considerable. Plato expressly remarks that some 
persons had fifty slaves and even more.' Philemon ides had three 
hundred, Hipponieus six hundred, and Nicias one thousand skives 
in the mines alone. 

X. It must be borne in mind, however, when we read of one per- 
son possessing so large a number of slaves, that they were employed 
In various work-shops, mines, or manufactories. The number which 
a person kept to attend to his own private wants or those of his 
liousehold was ]m>bably never very large. And this constitutes one 
great distinction between Greek and Roman slaves, that the labor 
of the former was regarded as the means by which an owner might 
obtain profit for the outlay of his capital in the purchase of slaves, 
while the latter were chiefly employed in ministering to the wants 
of their master and bis fomily, and in gratifying his luxury and 
▼anity. 

XI. Slaves either worked on their master's account or their own 
(in the latter of which cases they paid their master a certain sum 8 
4iay), or they were let out by their master on hire, either for the 
mines or any kind of labor, or as hired servants for wages (oKo^opd). 
The rowers on board the ships were usually slaves / and it is re- 

» Fagt. Hell^ «., p. 391. a Tkneyd., Yii., 27. 

* Dt Rep., iz., p. 578. * iBoer.t d* Pace, p. 16^ i 
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nuirked as an noYiattal circumatance that the seamen of the Paralos 
(one of the Athenian sacred galleys) were freemen.^ These slaves 
either belonged to the state or to private persons, who let them out 
to the state on payment of a certain sum. It appears that a con- 
siderable nnmber of persons kept large gangs of slaves merely for 
the purpose of letting out, and found this a profitable mode of in- 
Testing their capital. Great numbers were required for the mines. 
We learn from a fragment of Hyperides, preserved by Soidas, that 
there were at one time as many as one hundred and fifty thousand 
slaves who worked in the mines and were employed in country la- 
bor. Generally, none but inferior slaves were confined in these 
mines : they worked in chains, and numbers died from the effects 
of the unwholesome atmosphere. 

XII. The proprietor was exposed to the great danger of their ron- 
ning away, when it became necessary to pursue them and offer re- 
wards for their recapture. Antigenes of Rhodes was the first that 
established an insurance of slaves. For a yearly contribution of 
eight drachmae for each slave that was in the army, he undertook 
to make good the value of the slave at the time of his running away.* 
Slaves that worked in the fields were under an overseer (lir/rpoifoc), 
to whom the whole management of the estate was frequently in- 
trusted, while the master resided in the city ; the household slaves 
were under a steward {TOfUa^y^ the female slavea under a steward* 
ess (TOfuay 

XIII. The Athenian slaves did not, like the Helots of Sparta and 
the Peneste of Thcssaly, serve in the armies. The battles of Mar- 
athon and Arginosse, when the Athenians armed their slaves,^ were 
exceptions to the general role. 

XIV. The condition of Greek slaves was, upon the whole, better 
than that of Roman ones, with the exception perhaps of Sparta, 
where, according to Plutarch,* it was the best place in the worid to 
be a freeman, and the worst to be a slave. At Athens, especially, 
the slaves seem to have been allowed a degree of liberty and in- 
dulgence which was never granted to them at Rome. On the re- 
cepiion of a new slave into a house at Athens, it was the custom to 
scatter sweetmeats, as was done in the case of a newly-married 
pair.* 

XV. The life and person of a slave were also protected by the 
law. A person who atruck or maltreated a slave was liable to an 

1 Thueyd., viii., 73. » Pteudo-Arigt., (Econ^ c. 35. 

» Xen^ (Eevn^ xlL, 8; ix, 11. ♦ Pnusan^U^Z; 8ekoLadArittopk^Bmii^2^ 

•£9e.,98. •Jriitopk^Pliu^teBiPoUiiKtlaL, 77, 
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action {vSpeoc YPa^y A slave, too, conld not ba put to death 
without legal sentence.* He could even take shelter from the cru- 
elty of his master in the temple of Theseus, and there claim the 
privilege of being sold by him {irpaaiv alTeiaSai).* The person of a 
slave, however, was not considered so sacred as that of a freeman : 
he was not believed upon oath, and his evidence in courts of justice 
was always taken with torture. 

XVI. Slaves were sometimes manumitted at Athens, though not 
80 frequently as at Rome ; but it seems doubtful whether a master 
was ever obliged to liberate a slave against bis will for a certain 
sum of money, as some writers have concluded from a passage of 
Plautus.* Those who were manumitted (direXeveepoi) did not be- 
come citizens, as they did at Rome, but passed into the condition 
of Metaci. They were obliged to honor their former master as their 
patron (irpoardr^c)* and to fulfill certain duties toward him, the neg- 
lect of which rendered them liable to the diKri &noaraaioVi by which 
they might again be sold into slavery. 

XVII. Another class of slaves at Athens were the Demosii (d^- 
/toatoi), or public slaves, who were purchased by the state. Some 
of them filled subordinate places in the assembly and courts of jus- 
tice, and were also employed as heralds, checking clerks, 6cc. They 
were usually called dnf*6atoi olxiToi, and, as we learn from Ulpian,* 
were taught at the expense of the state, to qualify them for the dis- 
charge of such duties as have been mentioned. As these public 
slaves did not belong to any particular individual, they appear to 
have possessed certain legal rights which private slaves had not.* 

XVIII. Another class of public slaves formed the city guard or 
police. It was their duty to preserve order in the public assembly, 
and to remove any person whom the Prytanes might order.' They 
are generally called bowmen {To^6Tai)t or, from the native country 
of the majority, Scythians (Sxv^at), and also Spensinians, from the 
name of the person who first established the force.* There were 
also among them many Thracians and other barbarians. They orig- 
inally lived in tents in the market-place, and afterward upon the 
Areopagus. Their officers had the name of ToxarchM (To^apxoi). 
Their number was at first three hundred, purchased soon after the 
battle of Salamis, but was afterward increased to twelve hundred.* 

1 Demottk. in Mid., p. 529. » Antfyh^ de C4Bd. Htrod,, p. 728. 

» PltU., Thet., 36. ♦ Cos., 5, 7. 

• Ad Dew., OiywJtA., IL, p. 15. • Meier, Au. Proe*»i, p. 401, 960. 
1 Seknnder, ad Xea^ Mem^ iiL, 6^ 1. * PoUux, vilL, 131. 

* ABeU, Pub, EcoiL, p. 907, Hqg, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

VHYLM (^AoO AND DEMI (A^/ioO- 

1. PkyU. 

I. Thk Attic tribes or ^Xai that we read of are said to have ex- 
isted in the reign of Cecrops, and were called Cecropu (Ke/rpoir/f )« 
Autochthon {AiT6xBw), AcUta i^kKtata), and Paralia {UapdUa). In 
the leign of a subsequent king, Granaos, these names were changed 
to Cranait {ILpmatc), Atthit ('Artf/f ), Mesogaa (Mrodyaio), and Diaeris 
( Aiaxp^f ). Afterward we find a new set of names : Dias (Aiag), Athe- 
natM {'AOtjvatc), Pondonias {UoaetSttvtdc), and Hephastias (*H^atff- 
Tia^)t evidently derived from the deities who were worshipped in 
the country.* Some of those secondly mentioned, if not all of them, 
seem to have been geographical divisions ; and it is not improbable, 
that, if not independent commanities, they were, at least, connected 
by a very weak bond of union. 

II. But all these tribes were superseded by four ethers, which 
were probably founded soon after the Ionic settlement in Attica, 
and seem to have been adopted by other Ionic colonies out of Greece. 
The names Geleontes (reXeovrcf), Hopletes fOTrXi/ref), Argades CAp- 
yddeic), and JEgicores (AlyiKopeig)^ are said by Herodotus* to have 
been derived from the sons of Ion, son of Xnthus. Upon this, how- 
ever, many doubts have been thrown by modem vnriters. 

III. But, whatever be the truth with respect to the origin of these 
tribes, one thing is pretty certain, that, before the time of Theseus, 
whom historians agree in representing as the great founder of the 
Attic commonwealth, the various people who inhabited the country 
continued to be disunited and split into factions. Theseus in some 
measure changed the relations of the tribes to each other, by intro- 
ducing a gradation of ranks in each ; dividing the people into E^ 
vaTpidai, Tea/idpoif and Aijfiiovpyoi, of whom the first were nobles, 
the second agriculturists or yeomen, the third laborers or mechan- 
ics. At the same time, in order to consolidate the national unity, 
he enlarged the city of Athens, with which he incorporated several 
smaller towns, made it the seat of government, encouraged the no- 
bles to reside there, and surrendered a part of the royal prerogative 
in their favor. 

IV. The tribes or phylae were subdivided eith er in the age of The- 

1 Compare Pollux., viil., 109. a Flerod., v., 66. 
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•eus, or soon after, each into three ^rpkut and each ^rpia ioto 
thirty yivn. For an explanation of these terms, the student is re- 
ferred to the next chapter. 

y. Alter the age of Theseus, the monarchy having been first lim- 
ited and afterward abolished, the whole power of the state fell into 
the hands of the Eupatrida, or nobles, who held all civil offices, and 
had, besides this, the management of religious afiairs and the in- 
terpretation of the laws. Attica became agitated by feuds, and we 
find the people, shortly before the legislation of Solon, divided into 
three parties, the Uedialoi, or lowlanders, Aidxpioi, or highlanders, 
and UdpaXot, or people of the sea-ooast. To appease their discords, 
Solon was applied to, and thereupon framed his celebrated constitu- 
tion and code of ]aws. 

YI. The enactments of Solon, and his division of the people into 
four classes, already mentioned in a previous chapter,^ continued in 
force until the democratic reform effected by Clistheoes. He abol- 
ished the old tribea and created ten new ones, according to a geo- 
graphical division of Attica, and named them aAer ten of the ancient 
beroes : Erechtheut JEgeig, Pandioni$, IjeontiSf Acamantis, CEneiMt 
C<cropist Hippothoontis, Mantigf AtUiochis, These tribes were di- 
vided each into ten dpftoi, the number of which was afterward in- 
creased by subdivision, but the arrangement was so made that sev- 
eral di7/iO£, not contiguous or near to one another, were joined to 
make up a tribe. 

YII. The object of this arrangement was, that by the breaking of 
old associations, a perfect and lasting revolution might be effected 
in the habits and feelings as well as in the political organization 
of the people. He allowed the ancient ^parpiaL to exist, but they 
were deprived of all political importance. All foreigners admitted 
to the citizenship were registered in a tribe and demus, but not in 
a phratria or genos. The functions which bad been discharged by 
the old tribes were now mostly transferred to the 6^1101. 

Vlll. The reforms of Clisthenes were destmed to be permanent. 
They continued to be in force (with some exceptions) until the 
downfall of Athenian independence. The ten tribes were blended 
with the whole machinery of the constitution. Of the senate of five 
hundred, filly were chosen from each tribe. The allotment of di- 
casts or jurymen was according to tribes ; and the same system of 
election may be observed in most of the principal offices of the state, 
judicial and magisterial, civil and military. In B.C. 807, Demetriua 
Poiiorcetes inc reased the number of tribes to twelve by creating 
" " 1 Page 161. 
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two new ones, namely, AntigonioM and Demetrias, which afterward 
Teceived the names of PtoUmaU and Aualis ; and a thirteenth was 
anbseqaently added by Hadrian, bearing his own name.^ 

2. Demi. 

I. The word d^fioc originally indicated a district or tract of land, 
inhabited and under cultivation, and is thus contrasted with no^. 
The transition, however, from a locality to its occupiers being easy 
and natural, we find dijftoc, in the earlier Greek poets, applied to the 
outlying country population, who tilled the lands of the chieftains 
or inhabitants of the city ; so that d^fjioc and iro^lrai came to be op- 
posed to each other, the former denoting the subject peasantry, the 
latter the nobles in the chief towns. 

II. The Demi {ol d^fioi) in Attica were subdivisions of the tribes 
corresponding to the modern townships or hundreds. Their institu- 
tion is ascribed to Theseus ; but we know nothing about them be- 
fore the age of GUsthenes, who broke up the four tribes of the old 
oonstitution, and substituted ten local tribes (ipv?.ai TomKaC)j each 
named after some Attic hero,* as we have already remarked. These 
were subdivided each into ten demi or country parishes, possessing 
each its principal town ; and in some one of these demi were en- 
rolled all the Athenian citizens resident in Attica, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of those who were natives of Athens itself* These 
subdivisions were one hundred in number, according to Herodotus. 
In the time of Strabo,* however, they had increased to one hundred 
and seventy-four. 

III. The names of the different demi were taken, some from the 
chief towns in them, as Marathon, Eleusis, and Acharnse ; some 
from the names of bouses or clans, such as the Dsedalidse, Boutadse, 
&c. The largest of all was the demus of Acharns, which, in the 
time of the Peloponnestan war, was so extensive as to supply a force 
of no less than three thousand heavy-armed men. 

IV. These demi all formed independent corporations, and they 
had each their several magistrates, landed and other property, with 
a common treasury. They had likewise their respective convoca- 
tions convened by the Demarchi (S^fiapxoi) (of whom a more partic* 
ular account will be given below), in which was transacted the 
public business of the demus, such as the leasing of its estates, the 
election of officers, the revision of the registers or lists of Demote 
{&rifi6rai), and the admission of new members. 

1 PIttt., Demetr., 10 ; Pa^y i., 5^ 5 ; PoUux, viii, 110. a Herod., ▼., 66, 69. 

• 7%irUeaU, It, p. 74. ♦ Strab,, ix., p. 39«. 
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V. Moreover, each demus appears to have kept what was called 
a irlua^ kKKkvffiaaTiKoCf or list of those demota who were entitled 
to vote at the general assemblies of the whole people. Each deinoa 
was also required to furnish the state a certain quota of money and 
contingent of troops, whenever necessary. Independent of all these 
bonds of union, each demus seems to have had its peculiar temples 
and religious worship (drffioriKa lepd),^ the officiating priests in which 
were chosen by the demotay so that both in a civil and religious point 
of view, the demi appear as minor communities, whose magistrates, 
moreover, were obliged to submit to a SoKifiaaia, or a scrutiny into 
their previous life and conduct, in the same way as the public offi- 
cers of the whole state. 

VI. But besides the magistrates, such as demarche (to be men- 
tioned below) ami treasurers {rafilat) elected by each parish, we also 
read of judges, who were called SiKoaral koto d^fiov^. The number 
of these, originally thirty, was afterward increased to forty, and it 
appears that they made circuits through the different districts to ad- 
minister justice in all cases where the matter in dispute was not 
more than ten drachmae in value, more important questions being 
reserved for the diaiTriTai. 

yil. Two of the most important functions of the general assem- 
blies of the demi were the admission of new members, and the re- 
vision of the names of members already admitted. The register of 
enrollment was called ^n^iapxiKov ypafifiarelovy because any person 
whose name was inscribed in it could enter upon an inheritance 
and enjoy a patrimony, the expression for which in Attic Greek was 
T^f Xi7f£oc ^PX^^^* o^ Tiayxdveiv K?.^pov, being equivalent to the Ro- 
man phrase adire hareditatem. These registers were kept by the 
demarchs, who, with the approbation of the members of the demus 
assembled in general meeting, inserted or erased names according 
to circumstances. Thus, when a youth was proposed for enroll- 
ment, it was competent for any demote to object to his admission 
on the ground of illegitimacy, or non-citizenship by the side of either 
parent. The demotae decided on the validity of these objections 
under the sanction of an oath, and the question was determined by 
a majority of votes. * 

3. Demarchi. 

I. The Demarchi {6nf^apxoi\ to whom frequent allusion has already 

been made, were the chief magistrates of the demi, and are said to 

have been first appo inted by Clisthenes. Their duties were various 

> P«iM., L, 31 ; PoUv» Tlii., 108 
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and important, some of which have already been eoomeTated. They 
eonvened meetings of the demus, and took the votes upon all qnes-* 
tions under consideration. They had the custody of the Xn^iapxixop 
ypafiftareiov, and they made and kept a register of the landed estates 
ixopia) in their districts, whether belonging to individuals or the 
body corporate ; so that whenever an ek^pd, or extraordinary prop- 
erty-tax was imposed, they must have been of great service in as- 
sessing and collecting the quota of each estate. • 

II. Moneys due to the demus for rent, &c., were eolleoted by 
them,^ and it may" safely be allowed that they were employed to 
enforce payment of varioos debts and dues claimed by the state. 
For this purpose they seem to have had the power of distraining. 
They acted also as police magistrates, and, in conjunction with the 
dicasts of the towns {ducaffral tcard drifum^), they assisted in preserv- 
ing peace, and were required to bury, or cause to be buried, any dead 
bodies found in their district : for neglect of this they were liable to 
a fine of one thousand drachmae. Lastly, they seem to have fur- 
nished to the proper authorities a list of the members of the town* 
ship who were fit to serve in war. 



CHAPTER X. 

PHBATBi^ {^parplai) and gene {yivrf). 

I, The tribes were divided, either in the age of Theseus or 
after, each into three phratria (^parplai), a term equivalent to fra- 
ternities or brotherhoods, and analogous in its political relation to 
the Roman c^ria. Each phratria, again, was subdivided into thirty 
yevfiy equivalent to the Roman gentet. The members of a yivof 
were called yevvvrai or d^oyaXaicref. Each yivo^ was distinguish- 
ed by a particular name of a patronymic form, which was derived 
from some hero or mythic ancestor. 

II. The pbratriae were retained in the constitution of CHsthenes 
when their number no longer corresponded to that of the tribes. 
Their object was to preserve purity and legitimacy of descent among 
the citizens. Thus, although persons admitted to the rights of cit- 
izenship {dtffjtonoirfToi) were, as a matter of course, incorporated into 
some tribe or demus, they were excluded from the phratrias, and, m 
consequence, were ineligible to the office either of priest or archon. 
But tbey might be created ^pdropec by a decree of the people, or by 
adoption into the family of a native citizen. 

i IhmMth. c Bubui., p. ISIA 
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III. At the Apaturiay^ an Ionic national festival, the names of new- 
born children were enrolled in the register of the phratria, an ar- 
rangement which acted as a check on those who claimed the right 
of citizenship in virtue of their birth. One of the family duties of 
the phratores was to support the relations of a murdered person in 
their application for justice, or, where there were no relations, them- 
selves to become the prosecutors. The affairs of the phratria were 
managed by phratriarchs. 

lY. There is no reason to believe that the divisions of phratrie 
and yivn originated in the common descent of the persons who were 
included in them, as they certainly did not imply any such idea in 
later times. They are rather to be considered as mere political 
unions, yet formed in imitation of the natural ties of the patriarchal 
system. The members of the ^parpiai and yevn had their respective 
religious rites and festivals, which were preserved long after these 
communities had lost their political importance, and perhaps pre- 
vented them from being altogether dissolved.' 



CHAPTER XI. 

NAUCBlBI^e. 

L Naucraria {vavKpdpia) is the name of a division of the inhab- 
itants of Attica. Each of the twelve phratria was divided into four 
naucraries, of which there were thus forty-eight. This division is 
ascribed to Solon, but, from a passage of Herodotus, it would seem 
to have existed long before the time of that legislator.* 

II. What the naucraries were previous to the legislation of Solon 
is not stated any where ; but it is, not improbable that they were 
political divisions similar to the demi in the constitution of Clis- 
thenes, and were made, perhaps, at the time of the institution of 
the nine archons, for the purpose of regulating the liturgies, taxes, 
or financial and military atfairs in general.* At any rate, however, 
the naucraries, before the time of Solon, can have had no connec- 
tion with the navy, for the Athenians then had no navy, and the 
word vavKpdpo( can not be derived from vavg, a ship, but from va/w, 
and vavKpapog is only another form for vavKlripog in the sense of a 
householder, as vav2.ov was used for the rent of a house.* 

III. Solon, in his legislation, thus only retained the old institution 
of the naucraries. His innovation probably was that he charged 

1 Page 166. ' NUbtthr, Hist. Rom., vol. i., p. 311. 

» HeretL, v., 71. * Bdckh, Puh. Earn., a., § 21. » Pollux, x., 80, 
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each of them with the equipment of one trireme, and with the moant- 
ing of two horsemen.' All military affairs, as far as regarded the 
defraying of expenses, probably continued as.before to be regulated 
according to naucraries. Clistbenes, in his change of the Solonian 
constitution, retained the division into naucraries for military and 
financial purposes,* but he increased their number to fifty, making 
five out of each of his ten tribes ; so that now the number of their 
ships was increased from forty-eight to fifty, and that of horsemen 
from ninety-six to one hundred. The functions of the former vav- 
Kpapoit as the heads of their respective naucraries, were now trans- 
ferred to the deraarchs. 

IV. The obligation of each naucrary to equip a ship of war for the 
service of the republic may be regarded as the first form of trierar- 
chy. As the system of trierarchy became developed and estab- 
lished, this obligation of the naucraries appears to have gradually 
ceased and to have fallen into disuse. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THB POPULAK ASSEMBLY CEKK^JfOla). 

1. Number — Place of Holding, 

I. Thb sovereign power of the people was exercised in their pub- 
lic assemblies. These assemblies were either ordinary^ and held 
four times in each prytany (a period of thirty-five or thirty-six days), 
or extraordinary t that is, specially convened, upon any sudden emer- 
gency, and therefore called avyK?.vToi. On occasions of extreme 
importance, when it was desirable for as many persons as possible 
to be present at the discussion of any question, the people were 
summoned by express from the country to the city, and then the as- 
sembly was called a KaroKXtfola, the proper meaning of KaraxaTietv 
being to call from the country into the city. 

II. The ordinary assemblies were called vdfiifiot or x^ptai, and 
there were three of them every month. Such, at least, is the ac- 
count of the scholiast on Aristophanes.* But according to the best- 
informed grammarians, who followed Aristotle, the name xvpia was 
appropriated to the first only of the regular assemblies of each pry- 
tany. 

III. The place in which the assemblies were anciently held was, 
as we are told by Harpocration,* the &yopd. Afterward they were 

1 Pollux, vlii., 108. a PkoL, s. v. Nav«papta. 

■ '^'^'•f ^«*«r»., 19. ♦ Harpocrat„ t. v. Udi'Siifiw 'A4^fiULT^, 
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transferred to the Pnyx, and at last to the great theatre of Bacchaa 
and other places. 

IV. The Pnyx, as already remarked,^ was situate to the southwest 
of the Areopagus, on a slope connected with Mount Lycabettus, and 
was partly, at least, within the walls of the city. It was semicir- 
cular in form, with a boundary wall, part rock and part masonry, and 
an area of about twelve thousand square yards. On the north the 
ground was filled up and paved with large stones, so as to get a level 
surface on the slope, from which fact some grammarians derive its 
name {napa r^f tuv M6ov irvKvoTTfroc)- Others, however, think that 
it was 80 called from the crowds accustomed to assemble there {and 
Tov nvicvovaOai rowf avSpag h ry ^«cxA«7<r/{z). 

v. Toward this side, and close to the wall, was the betna (/?^/<o), 
a stone platform or hustings, ten or eleven feet high, with an ascent 
of steps. It was cut out of the solid rock, whence it was sometimes 
called 6 ?.ido^.* The position of the bema was such as to command 
a view of the sea from behind, on which account the thirty tyrants 
are said to have altered it, lest it might remind the orator, and, 
through him, the assembled people, of their former power and re- 
nown on that element. In front it afforded a view of the Propylsea 
and Parthenon, though the hill of the Areopagus lay partly between 
it and the Acropolis. 

VI. After, however, the great theatre of Bacchus was built, the 
aesemblies were frequently held in it, as it afforded space and con* 
yenience for a large multitude ; and in some particular casies it was 
specially determined by law that the people should assemble there.* 
Assemblies were also held in the Pirseus, and in the theatre at 
Munychia. 

2. Rigkt of Attending. 

I. With respect to the right of attending the public assemblies, 
"we may observe that it was enjoyed by all legitimate citizens who 
were of the proper age (generally supposed to be twenty, certainly 
not less than eighteen), and not laboring under any atimia or loss 
of civil rights. All were considered citizens whose parents were 
both such, or who had been presented with the freedom of the state, 
and enrolled in the register of some demus.* Adopted citizens, how- 
ever {iroiijrot)f were not, as before remarked, qualified to hold the 
office of archon or any priesthood.* 

II. Decrepit old men {yipovrec ol a^eifiivoit perhaps those above 

t Page 153. » ^mt., Pax, 680. > Dem. c. Mid., 17. 

« Dmoath. c Iktmr^ p. 1380. • Id., p. 1376 
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sixty), seem not to have been admitted, althoagb it is not expressly 
so stated.^ Slaves and foreigners also were certainly excluded,* 
though occasions would of course occur when it would be necessary 
or desirable to admit the latter ; and from Demosthenes* we may 
infer, that it was not unusual to admit foreigners toward the close 
of the proceedings, wben the most important business of the day had 
been concluded ; otherwise they stood outside.* The loore^Mi, or 
foreigners who enjoyed nearly equal privileges with the citisens* 
are by some thought to have had the same rights as adopted citi- 
zens with respect to voting in the assembly. > This, however, seeoMi 
very doubtful. 

3. Frytanet and Proedri. 

I. The senate^ of five hundred was divided into ten sectioBs of 
fifty each, the members of which were called Prytdnes {Kpvrdvets), 
and were all of the same tribe. They acted as presidents both of 
the senate and the public assemblies during thirty-five or thirty-six 
days, as the case might be, so as to complete the lunar year of 
three hundred and fifty-four days (l2X29i). Each toibe exercised 
these functions in turn, and the period of office was called a Pry- 
tony {npvTav€ia). The turn of each tribe was determined Iqr lot, 
and the four supernumerary days were given to the tribes which 
came last in order.* 

II. To obviate, however, the difficulty of having too many in office 
at once, every fifty was subdivided into five bodies often each, its 
prytany also being portioned out into five periods of seven days each* 
so that only ten senators presided for a week over the rest, and were 
thence called Proedri (jrpoedpoi). Again, one of these yroedri, an 
Epistdtes (eTrtardn^f ), was chosen for every day in the week to pre- 
side as a chairman in the senate and the assembly of the people ; 
during his day of ofi^e he kept the public records and seal. 

III. The prytanes had the right of convening the senate and the 
public assembly. The duty of the proedri and their president was 
to propose subjects for discussion, and to take the votes both oftbe 
senators and people. For neglect of their duty they were liable to 
a fine.^ 

t AriBtoL, PolK iii.. ^- « Arigtopk^ Thetm., 294. 

> C. Neaer., p. 1379. * Msek. e. Cte$., p. 86. 

• IVolfad Dm., LepU, p. 86. • OUnioih F, JET, voL iL, p.348. 

^ Jkm, e. TimoGr.f p. 703-707. 
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4. Mode of Convening the Public A»»enihly. 

I. The right of convening the people generally, vested, as we have 
jast remarked, in the prytanes ; bat in cases of sudden emergency, 
and especially during wars, the $trategi {arpaniyoi^ or ten generals, 
bad the power of calling extraordinary meetings, for which, how- 
ever, the consent of the senate appears to have been necessary.^ 
The foar ordinary meetings of every prytany were nevertheless al- 
ways convened by the prytanes, who not only gave a previous no- 
tiee of the day of assembling {irpoypa^eiv lipf kKK?,tiaiav)t and pub- 
lished a programme of the subjects that were to be discussed, but 
also sent a crier round to collect the citizens. 

II. All persons who did not obey the call were subject to a fine, 
and six magistrates, called lexiarchs (Xfj^iapxoi), were appointed, 
whose duty it was to take care that the people attended the meet- 
ings, and to levy fines on those who refused to do so.* With a 
view to this, whenever an assembly was to be held, certain public 
slaves, called Scythians or Archers {^Kvdat^ To^oTtu)^ and who formed 
the poHce of Athens, were sent around to clear the agora, and other 
places of public resort, with a rope colored with vermilion. The 
different persons whom these ropemen met were driven by them 
toward the place of assembly, and those who refused to go were 
marked by the rope and fined.' Besides this, all the roads except 
those which led to the place of meeting were blocked up with hur- 
dles, which were also used as fences to shut in the place of meet- 
iog against the intrusion of persons who had no right to be present. 
Their removal in the latter case seems to have served as a signal for 
the admission of strangers who might wish to appeal to the people.* 

III. An additional inducement to attend, with the poorer classes, 
was the fiiadb^ kKK^fiataoTLKogy or pay which they received for it. 
The originator of this practice seems to have been a person named 
Caliistratus, who introduced it ** long after the beginning of the in- 
flttence of Pericles.'' The payment itself was originally an obolus, 
but was afterward raised to three by a popular favorite named 
Agyrrhius of CoUytus. The increase took place about B.C. 392. 
A ticket {(fvfi6oliov) appears to have been given to those who at- 
tended, on producing which, at tbe close of the proceedings, they 
received the money from one of the thesmothetse.' The payment, 
however, was not made to the richer classes, who attended the as- 
semblies gratis. 

1 D«i., de Cor., p. 249. > Po«wx, viiL, 104. « Sckol. ad ArUtoph., Adwr^ 92. 
* DtoM. c iVtMr., p. 1375. • 4ritmi*^ .Eficte., SM^ 980. 
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5. Mode of Proceeding. 

I. Previous to the coinmencement of any basinets, it was usual 
to make a lustration or purification of the place where the assembly 
was held. This was performed by an officiating priest called Pe- 
ristiarckus {nepiariapxoc), a name given to him because he went be- 
fore the lustral victims (to, nepioria), as they were carried round the 
boundary of the place. The favorite victims were sucking pigs 
(XoipiSia), the blood of which was sprinkled about the seats, and 
their bodies were afterward thrown into the sea.^ After the peris- 
tiarch the crier followed, burning incense in a censer. When these 
ceremonies were concluded, the crier proclaimed silence, and then 
offered up a prayer, in which the gods were implored to bless the 
proceedings of the meeting, and bring down destruction on all those 
who were hostilely disposed toward the state, or who traitorously 

. plotted its overthrow, or received bribes for misleading and deceiv- 
ing the people. On the conclusion of this prayer business began. 

II. It was the duty of the proedri, as already remarked, to lay be- 
fore the people the subject to be discussed through their president, 
the epiatatcM ; to read or cause to be read the previous bill (npo- 
SovXevfta) of the senate, and to give permission {yv6fiaf irpoTtOevai) 
to the speakers to address the people. They most probably sat on 
the steps near the benuit to which they ivere, on some occasions, 
called by the people. In later times they were assisted in keeping 
order by the members of the presiding tribe ; and the officers who 
acted under them were the crier {6 Kvpvf) and the Scythian bow- 
men already mentioned. 

III. It was illegal to propose to the assembly any particular meas- 
ure unless it had previously received the sanction of the senate, or 
been formally referred by that body to the people, under the title 
of a npo6ov?i.evfia. The assembly, nevertheless, had the power of 
altering a previous decree of the senate as might seem fit. 

IV. The privilege of addressing the assembly was not confined to 
any class or age among tliose who had a right to be present ; all, 
without any distinction, were invited to do so by the proclamation, 
rii &yopeveiv l3ovXeTaiy which was made by the crier after the proedri 
had gone through the necessary preliminaries, and laid the subject 
of discussion before the meeting ; for though, according to the in- 
stitutions of Solon, those persons who were above fifty years of age 
ought to have been called upon to speak first,' this regulation bad, 
in the days of Aristophanes, become quite obs olete. 

t Stkol. md Arittcpk^ Adur., 84. » Dem^ d« Cor., p. 385 •, Arit$0ph., AeUm^ 4a 
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y. The speakers are sometimes simply called ol Trapidtnec, and 
appear to have worn a crown of myrtle on their heads while ad- 
dressing the assembly, to intimate, perhaps, that they were then 
representatives of the people, and, like the archons when crowned, 
inviolable.^ They were by an old law required to confine them- 
selves to the subject before the meeting, and keep themselves to 
the discussion of one thing at a time, and were forbidden to indulge 
in scurrilous or abusive language : the law, however, had, in the 
time of Aristophanes, become neglected and almost forgotten.* The 
most influential and practiced speakers of the assembly were gen- 
erally distinguished by the name of /proper, but these are not to be 
regarded as forming any particular body of men recognized by the 
state. 

VI. After the speakers had concluded, any one was at liberty to 
propose a decree, whether drawn up beforehand or framed in the 
meeting, which, however, it was necessary to present to the proedri, 
tliat they might see, in conjunction with the vo/io^vXaicer, whether 
there was contained in it any thing injurious to the state, or con- 
trary to the existing laws.* If not, it was read by the crier ; though, 
even after the reading, the chairman could prevent its being put to 
the vote, unless his opposition was overborne by threats and clam- 
ors.* Private individuals also could do the same, by engaging upon 
oath to bring against the author of any measure they might object 
to, an accusation called a ypat^ irapavofiav. 

VII. If, however, the chairman refused to submit any question to 
the decision of the people, he might be proceeded against by en- 
deixis;* and if he allowed the people to vote upon a proposition 
which was contrary to existing constitutional laws, he was in some 
cases liable to atimia.^ If, on the contrary, no opposition of this 
sort was offered to a proposed decree, the votes of the people were 
taken by the permission of the chairman, and with the consent of 
the rest of the proedri. 

VIII. The decision of the people was given either by show of 
hands or by ballot ; the former was expressed by the word x^^(**^ 
Tovelv, the latter by yfnfi^i^eadai, although the two terms are fre- 
quently confounded. The voting by ballot was by means of black 
and white pebbles or shells, put into urns ; the white for adoption, 
the black for rejection of any given measure. The more usual 
method of voting, however, was by show of hands, as being more 

1 AriBtoph., EecUs^ 130, 147. * M»ch. c. Timor., p. 5 ; Arigtoph.^ EceU$,^ 142. 
» Pollttx, vifi., 94. * Maeh^ de FaU. Ug., p. 39. 

» Pte., ApoV, p. 32. • !>•». «. Timoct., p. 716. 
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expeditious and conyeDient (xeipoTovia). The process was as fol- 
lows : The crier first proclaimed that all those who were in favor 
of a proposed measure should hold up their hands ; then be pro* 
claimed that all those who were opposed to it should do the same : 
they did so, and the crier then formed as accurate an idea as po&* 
sible of the numbers for add agaiost, and the chairman of the meet- 
ing pronounced the opinion of the majority. In this way most mat* 
ters of public interest were determined. Vote by ballot, on the 
other hand, was only used in a few special cases, determined by 
law ; as, for instance, when a proposition was made for allowmg 
those who had suffered atimia to appeal to the people for restitution 
of their former rights, or for inflicting extraordinary punishments 
on atrocious offenders, and generally upon any matter which affect- 
ed private ^ersons.^ In cases of this sort it was settled by law, 
that a decree should not be valid unless six thousand citizens at 
least voted in favor of it. This w as by far the majority of those 
citizens who were in the habit of attending ; for, in time of war, the 
number never amounted to five thousand, and in time of peace, 
seldom to ten thousand." 

IX. The determination or decree of the people was called a Pse- 
phisma {f^i^iofia), which properly signifies a law proposed to an as- 
sembly, and approved of by it. The form of drawing up the pse- 
phisma varied in different ages. A description of one will be given 
in the account of the Athenian senate. 

X. We now come to the dismissal of the assembly ; the order for 
which, when business was over, was given by the prytanes, through 
the proclamation of the crier to the people -,* and as it was not 
customary to continue meetings, which usually began early in the 
morning,* till aAer sunset, if one day were not sufficient for the 
completion of any business, it was adjourned to the next. But an 
assembly was sometimes broken up, if any one, whether a magis- 
trate or a private individual, declared that he saw an unfavorable 
omen, or perceived thunder and lightning. The sudden appearance 
of rain also, or the shock of an earthquake, or any natural phenom- 
enon of the kind called Stoarf/Jtlaiy was a sufilcient reason for the 
hasty adjournment of an assembly.* 

6. Subjects of Deliberation. 
We have already stated in general terms that all matters of 
public and national interest, whether foreign or domestic, were de- 

i Dem, c. Timocr., 715, 719. » Thucyd., vil, 72. 

» AHstoph., Aekam., 170. ♦ W., 90. » Arigtoph., Nub., 579 ; JTkucyA, ▼., 46. 
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termined upon by the people in their assemblies. We will now 
state in detail what some of these matters were:^ 1. In the JirMt 
assembly of every prytany, which was called Kvpia^ the kirtxeiporovla 
of the magistrates was held, i. e., an inqnisition into their conduct, 
which, if it proved nnfavorable, was followed by their deposition. 
2. In the same assembly, the el^ayyeUai, or extraordinary informa- 
tions, were laid before the people, as well as all matters relating to 
the watch and ward of the country of Attica. 3. The regular offi- 
cers also read over the lists of confiscated property, and the names 
of those who had entered upon inheritances. 4. The second assem- 
bly of every piytany was devoted to the hearing of those who ap- 
peared before the people as suppliants for some favor, or for the 
privilege of addressing the assembly without incurring a penalty, 
to which they would otherwise have been liable, or for indemnity 
previous to giving information about any crime in which they had 
been accomplices. In all these cases it was necessary to obtain an 
&Siia, i. e., a special permission of immunity. 5. In the third as- 
eembiy, ambassadors from foreign states were received. 6. In the 
fourth, religious and other public matters of the state were discussed. 

7. Judicial Authority of the Assembly, 

I. In eases which required an extraordinary trial, the people some- 
times acted in a judicial capacity, although they usually referred 
such matters to the court of the Heliaea. There were, however, 
other cases in which they exercised a judicial power : thus, for in- 
staoee, the proedri could ex officio prosecute an individual before the 
people for misconduct in the assembly.* Again, on some occasions, 
information (fivwoig) was simply laid before the people in assembly, 
without the informant making a regular impeachment ; and, although 
the final determination in cases of this sort was generally referred to 
a court of law, still there seems no reason to doubt that the people 
might have taken cognizance of them in assembly, and decided upon 
them as judges, just as they did in some instances of heinous and 
notorious crimes, even when no one came forward with an accusa- 
tion. 

II. Moreover, in turbulent and excited times, if any one had in- 
curred the displeasure of the people, they not unfrequently passed 
summary sentence upon him without any regard to the regular and 
established forms of proceeding : as examples of which we may 
mention the cases of Demosthenes and Phocion. 

1 Po«., viii., 95. a JEtck. c Timarek,^ p. 5. 
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8. Legulaiive Authority of the A»9embly. 

I. The le|[i8lative powers of the people in assembly, so far as they 
were defined by the enactments of Solon, were very limited ; in fact, 
strictly speaking, no laws could, without violating the spirit uf the 
Athenian constitution, be either repealed or enacted except by the 
court of the Noiiodirtu. 

II. It might, however, doubtless happen that ^rj^iafiara passed 
by the assemblies had reference to general and permanent objects, 
and were therefore virtually vofiott or laws. Moreover, if we may 
judge by the complaints of Demosthenes, it appears that in bis days 
the institutions of Solon had in this respect fallen into disuse, and 
that new laws were made by the people collectively in assembly, 
without the intervention of the court of the Nomothete. 

9. Other Powers generally, 

I. The foreign policy of the state, and all matters connected with 
it, and the regulation and appropriation of the taxes and revenues, 
were, as we might expect, determined upon by tbe people in as- 
sembly. The domestic economy of the state was under the same 
superintendence. Thus Pollux informs us that the people decided 
in the fourth assembly on all matters, whether spiritual or secular, 
in which the citizens collectively had an interest. Such, for ex- 
ample, says Schdmann, " are the priesthood, the temples of the 
gods, and all other sacred things ; the treasury, the public land, and 
public property in general ; the magistracy, the courts, the laws and 
institutions of the state, and, in fine, the state itself.''^ 

II. As regards the magistrates, we may remark that all the ofil- 
cers of the state were originally elected by the people ; but after- 
ward, when the power of the democracy increased, and the trae 
principles of equality began to be misunderstood, they were chosen 
by lot, no elections being decided by vote except in the case of par- 
ticular offices which seemed to require special qualifications or a 
sort of public confidence, such as certain military and financial func- 
tions, embassies, &c. Tbe meetings called for tbe purpose of elect- 
ing magistrates were Xexmed^upxatpeaiat. 

^ SchSmann, p. 296. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE 8ENATB OR COUNCIL (/SovA^). 

1. Ifutituiion. 

I. The first institution of the senate is generally attributed to 
Solon. There are, however, strong reasons for supposing that he 
merely modified the constitution of a body which he found already 
existing. Be this, however, as it may, it is admitted that Solon 
made the number of his /SovA^ four hundred, taking the members 
from the three first classes, one hundred from each of the four tribes. 
On the tribes being remodelled by Clistbenes (B.C. 510), and raised 
to ten in number, the senate also was increased to five hundred, 
fifty being taken from each of the ten tribes. 

XL The senators {jJovJievTai) were at first, as is supposed, eUcted 
to their ofiSce ; after the time of Solon, however, they were chosen 
by lot, and as beans {icv<moi) were used in drawing the lots^ we have 
the well-known expression employed in designating them, ol dvo 
Tov Kvofwv pavTuvrai.^ The individuals thus appointed were re- 
quired to submit to a scrutiny, or SoKifiaaloy in which they gave 
evidence of being genuine citizens {yvnotot ii d^^oiv), of never 
having lost their civic rights by dTifua, and also of being above 
thirty years of age. 

III. The senators remained in ofiice for a year, receiving a drach- 
ma {fua%c ^vXtvTiKog) for each day on which they sat. Independ- 
ently of the general account, or evdwat, which the whole body had 
to give at the end of the year, any single member was liable to ex- 
pulsion for misconduct by his colleagues.' 

IV. The privileges of a senator were exemption from military 
aervice during his year of ofilce, and a particular place in the the- 
atre {rdnoc povXtvriKog). Their badge was a myrtle chaplet, which 
tbey wore at the meetings of the senate. If they discharged their 
duties faithfully, the people generally awarded a golden chaplet to 
the whole college at the end of their year of ofilce. 

2. Duties of the Senate as a Bodj/t Jpc. 

I. The chief object of Solon in forming the senate was to control 
the democratical powers of the state. For this purpose he ordained 
that the senate should discuss and vote upon all matters before they 

1 7%iicyd., vilL, 69. > JBuh, c Timmrck^ p. IS^ 43* erf. St^^ 
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were submitted to the 'assembly, so that nothing could be laid be- 
fore the people on which the senate had not come to a previous de- 
cision. This decision, or bill, was called ProbouUuma {'rrpo6ovXevfia)t 
and if the assembly had been obliged either to acquiesce in any such 
proposition, or to gain the consent of the senate to their modifica- 
tion of it, the assembly and the senate would then have been almost 
equal powers in the state. 

II. But besides the option of adopting or rejecting a irpoSo^Xev/iay 
or f^t^tafia as it was sometimes called, the people possessed and 
exercised the power of coming to a decision completely difierent 
from the will of the senate, as expressed in the irpo6ov2,evfia. Thus, 
in matters relating to peace and war, and confederacies, it was the 
duty of the senators to watch over the interests of the state, and 
they could initiate whatever measures, and come to whatever res- 
olutions they might think proper ; but on a discussion before the 
people, it was competent for any individual to move a different or 
even contrary proposition. 

III. In addition to the bills which it was the duty of the senate to 
propose of their own accord, there were others of a difierent char- 
acter, namely, such as any private individual might wish to have 
submitted to the people. To accomplish this, it was first necessary 
for the party to obtain by petition the privilege of access to the 
senate, and leave to propose his motion ; and if the measure met 
with their approbation, he could then submit it to the assembly.^ 
Of this nature was the proposal of Ctesiphon for crowning Demos- 
thenes. 

IV. In the assembly the bill of the senate was first read, perhaps 
by the crier, after the introductory ceremonies were over ; and then 
the proedri put the question to the people, whether they approved 
of it, or wished to give the subject farther deliberation. The people 
declared their will by a show of hands (xnpoTovla). If the npoSoih 
?,evfia of the senate were rejected by the people, it was, of course, 
null and void. If it happened that it was neither confirmed nor re- 
jected, it was knireiovy that is, only remained in .force during the 
year the senate was in office* If it was confirmed, it became a 
pMephiMtnaj or decree of the people, binding upon all classes. 

y. The form for drawing up such decrees varied, as already re- 
marked, in dififerent ages. Before the archonship of Euclides (B.C. 
403), they were generally headed by the formula fdo^e r$ 0ovXy icdl 
r^ dnfiV ' then the tribe was mentioned in whose prytany the de- 
cree was passed ; then the names of the ypafifiareO^ or scribe, and 

» Dm. t. «»«MJr., p. 715. a j)em. e. Artt., p. fl5U 
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chairman ; and, lastly, that of the author of the resolution. Thus, 
'ESo^e Ty /?oi;Ay Koi t<^ irifiifit Aiavrtc kTrpvTcivsvei KXeoyivjj^ eypafi" 
/idrevef BoTjdd^ kncoTdTei, rdde ^7}fi6^avog (Tvviypaypev.^ From the 
archonship of Euclides, however, till about B.C. 325, the decree com- 
mences with the name of the archon ; then comes the day of the 
month, the tribe in office, and, lastly, the name of the proposer. The 
motive for passing the decree is next stated ; and then follows the 
decree itself, prefaced with the formula deddxOai ry (3wXy Kal r^ 
6^/jitf», After B.C. 325 another form was used, which continued un- 
altered to the latest times. 

VI. Mention has just been made of the ypafifiaTtv^^ whose name 
was affixed to the ^rj(}>iafiQTa, as in the example given above. He 
was a clerk chosen by lot by the senate, in every prytany, for the 
purpose of keeping the records and resolutions passed during that 
period. He was called the clerk according to the prytany {6 KarH 
TTpvTaveiav), and the name of the clerk of the first prytany was 
sometimes used to designate the year.* 

VII. The arrangement for presiding in the senate, and an account 
of the prytanes and proedri, have already been given by us under 
the head of the assemblies of the people. 

3. Power of the Senate. 

I. With respect to the power of the senate, it must be clearly 
understood that, except in cases of small importance, they had only 
the right of originating, not of finally deciding on public questions. 
Since, however, the senators were convened by the prytanes every 
day, except on festivals or dtjteTol if/iipai* it is obvious that they 
would be fit recipients of any intelligence afifecting the interests of 
the state, and it is admitted that they had the right of proposing any 
measure to meet the emergency ; for example, we find that De- 
mosthenes gives them an account of the conduct of ^schines and 
himself, when sent out as ambassadors to Philip, in consequence 
of which they propose a bill to the people. Again, when Philip 
seized on Elatea (B.C. 338), the senate was immediately called to- 
gether by the prytanes to determine what was best to be done.* 

II. Sometimes also the senate was empowered to act in con- 
junction with the nomothetse, as on the revision of the laws after 
the expulsion of the Thirty by Thrasybulus and his party, B.C. 403.» 
Moreover, it was the province of the senate to receive e/fayyeXmt, 

» Compare Thiuyd., ir., 118. 

> Pollux, viiL, 98 ; BCc**, Publ. Econ., p. 186, ed. 2. » PoUttXy v«i,, 95. 

« Dem^ de Cor^ p. 384. « Andoc, de MyH., p. lH ; Dem, e. Tbnocr., p. 708. 
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or informations of extraordinary crimes committed against the state, 
and for which there was no special law provided. The senate in 
such cases either decided themselves, or referred the case to one 
of the courts of the Heliasa, especially if they thought it required a 
higher penalty than it was competent for them to impose, namely, 
five hundred drachmae. It was also their duty to decide on the 
qualifications of magistrates, and the character of members of their 
own body. 

III. But, besides the duties we have enumerated, the senate dis- 
charged important functions in cases of finance. All legislative au- 
thority, indeed, in such matters, rested with the people, the amount 
of expenditure and the sources of revenue being determined by the 
decrees which they passed ; but the administration was intrusted to 
the senate, as the executive power of the state, and responsible to 
the people. The letting of the duties {reTiovai) was also under its 
superintendence, and those who were in possession of any sacred 
or public moneys {Upa koI 6aia) were bound to pay them into the 
senate-house ; and in default of payment, the senate bad the power 
of enforcing it, in conformity with the laws for the farming of the 
duties {ol Te?MviKol vofiot). 

IV. The senate arranged also the application of the public money, 
even in trifling matters, such as the salary of the poets ; the super- 
intendence of the cavalry maintained by the state, and the exami- 
nation of the infirm (ddOvaroc) supported by the state, are particu- 
larly mentioned among its duties ; the public debts were also paid 
under its direction. From this enumeration we are justified in in- 
ferring that all questions of finance were confided to its supreme 
regulation.^ 

v. Another very important duty of the senators was to take care 
that a certain number of triremes was built every year, for which 
purpose they were supplied with money by the state : in default of 
80 doing, they were not allowed to claim the honor of wearing a 
crown or chaplet at the expiration of their year of office.* 

4. Place of Meetings 4*. 

I. The meetings of the senate were, as we learn from ranoua 
passages of the Attic orators, open to strangers." Nay, private in- 
dividuals were sometimes, by a special decree, authorized to come 
forward and give advice to the senate. 

II. The senate-house was called to fiov^^vr^piov, and contained 

» BOekk, Publ. Eeon^ p. 154, ed. 2, > Ar^. Oral, e. Anint. 
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two chapeb, one of Zev^ j3w^ioCf anotbor of *A$^d ^wXaU, in 
which it was customary for the senators to offer up certain prayers 
before proceeding to business. 

III. The Prytanes also had a building to hold their meetings in, 
where they were entertained at the public expense during their pry- 
tany, their duties requiring them to be where the citizens might 
find them at any hour of the day. This was called the Prylanium 
{nfWTavelov), and here the city of Athens exercised the duties of 
hospitality not only to their own citizens, but to strangers also. 
Thus foreign ambassadors were entertained here, as well as Athe- 
nian enyoys on their return home from a successful or well-con- 
ducted mission. Here, too, were entertained, from day to day, those 
citizens who, whether from personal or ancestral services to the 
state, were honored with what was called the alTpoic ^ Upvravei^ 
or the privilege of taking their meals there at the public cost. This 
was granted sometimes for a limited period, sometimes for life, in 
which latter case the parties enjoying it were called deiami. The 
custom of conferring this honor on those who had been of signal 
service to the state, and their descendants, was of so great anti- 
quity, that one instance of it was referred to the times of Codrus ; 
and in the case to which we allude, the individual thus honored was 
a foreigner, a native of Delphi.* 

IV. Another illustration of the uses to which the Prytaneum was 
dedicated is found in the case of the daughters of Aristides, who, on 
the death of their father, were considered as the adopted children of 
the state, and were married from that common home of the city, just 
as they .would have been from their father's home had he been alive.* 

V. Moreover, from the ever-burning fire on the altar of the city 
in the Prytaneum, or home of a mother state, was carried the sacred 
fire which was to be kept burning in the prytanea of her colonies ; 
and if it happened that this fire was ever extinguished, the flame 
m9B rekindled from the prytaneum of the parent city.* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MAGISTRATES {&pX^)' 

I. Different Classes of Public FuneHonaries. 
I. The functionaries of the state were, 1. The 'Ap^w^f t -^«*««t, 
or magistrates, properly so called, who were intrusted, after previous 
trial, with the administration of a certain branch of the executive 

1 Lycurs.c.L€oer.,p.l5B. » Plut. Arist., c. S7. * Duker, ad n^^d,, U M- 
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government, subject to the supremacy of the law and of tbe popular 
^iH. They exercised also a sort of jurisdiction within their own 
department, subject always to the control of the ruling powers. 
ft. The 'EmfieTinrai, Epimeleta, who were intrusted for a definite 
period (generally thirty days) with the management of some par- 
ticular business, such as embassies, synegoris, &c. 3. Tirnp^^h 
servants who discharged subordinate duties under the control of tt»e 
others, and who were for the most part either slave&orfreedmeo. 
II. The two first classes were elected either by lot, with beftaa 
{Kvafiot)t in the temple of Theseus, under the superintendence of 
ibe six thesmothetee (a portion of the nine archons), or by the votes 
<3f the people in general, or, in particular cases, of a single tribe. 
Generally speaking, the lot was the mode of election in the case of 
,&pxai properly so called. 

2. Proof of Qualifieation (SoKiftaata). 

I. Before entering on 4)ffice, the newly-elected functionary was 
required to undergo an examination or scrutiny into his previoue 
life and conduct, in which any person could object to him as unfit. 
This was the case with all, whether appointed by lot or chosen by 
suffrage ; with the archons, the senators, the strategi, and other 
magistrates. The examination or anacrisis for the aichonship was 
conducted by 4he senators, or in the court of the Helisea. This scru- 
tiny, however, was not a trial of their abilities and fitness for office, 
but rather an inquiry into their political competence, and into cer- 
tain leading particulars of their lives, such as whether they had ful- 
filled the duties of piety, good citizenship, &c. 

II. From the time of Aristides every citizen was entitled to be- 
come a candidate for any public ofiice ; no property qualifications 
t>eing requisite, except for particular situations of especial trust: 
for example, landed property in Attica, and children begotten in 
lawful marriage, for the office of strategus ; citizenship in the tfatid 
generation (^k Tpiyoviac) for the priesthood and arcbonship. The 
proper age, as some suppose, was after the thirtieth year. The can- 
didate must also be free from bodily defects (a^cA;?^)"^ avuirtjpoQ). 

III. It may be remarked in this connection that the docimasia was 
not confined to persons appointed to public ofiices ; for w^e read 
of the denouncement of a scrutiny {kirayyeXia doKiftaaia^) against 
orators who spoke in the assembly while leading profligate lives, 
or after having committed flagitious crimes. This denouncement 
might be made in public by any one, with the view of compelling 
the parly complained of to appear bcYore a court of justice, and 
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give an «sMiirt of te life and eomtaet. ff feund guil^, fae'WMi 
paDisfaed wifth,iilt»i»i, aad prodibiled ftom the assemblies. 

a. Re§p0Hm/nlity of MagfiHmtet, 4e. 

I. AU poUie officers at Athensrespeekfiy geoerate, anbessaden, 
the areboDs, prieets and pnestesses, the seeret2Rie8 efthe state, 
tlie.sapeiiiiteadeiits, the trierarofas, and even the senate of the FiiFe 
Bundled, and the memhers of the Areopages, were aeeoantable fdt 
their oendnet, and the manner in which they acquitted Ihemselvee 
-of tiiCTT official duties. The judges in the popular courts oeem to 
hsTO been the only authorities who were not responsible, for thc7 
vere thenwelfes the representatives of the -people, and would there- 
fore, in theory, have been responsible to tbMnselves.^ 

JI. This accQitnt, whieh officers bad to give after the period of 
'their office was ended, was called tiBvvff, and the officers subject to 
it vire^Ovvot. Every public officer bad to render bis account within 
Uiirty days after the expiration of his office, and as long as this 
duty was not fulfilled, the wjiole property of the ex-officer was in 
.hoiidi^ to the state ;=* be was not allowed to travel beyond the 
ftontieiB of Attica, to eoaseonite any part of bis property as a dena- 
rimn to the gods, to make bis will, -or to pass from one family into 
.mother by adoption ; no public honors or rewards, and no new offiee 
eoidd be given to him. 

III. if, within the stated period, an offioer did not send in his ae- 
count, an aistion called &^oyiov or akayia^ dlttn was brought against 
faim.'' At the time when an officer submitted to the e^dvinj, any<;it- 
iaen had the right to eome forward and impeach him. Those who, 
after having refused tosubmit to the tifBvvtft also disobeyed the sum- 
fliona^to defend tbemeelves before a court of justice, thereby forfeited 
their rights as citizens.* 

IV. The officers before whom the accounts were given were caHled 
Suyyttfval or e^0»voi:^ These two names appear to indicate two sep- 
arate classes of persons. The duties of the 'koyitnai were more ex- 
tensive than those of the e«ft;ww, who would seem to have been 
merely the assessors of the former.* All accounts of those officers 
who had any thing to do with the public money, were, after the ex- 
piration of their office, first sent into the Xoytorait who examined 
fhem, and if any difficulty or incorrectness was discovered, or if 
charges were brought against an «x*<rf!lcer within the period of 

» Arutopk^ Vup., 546. ^ jBtek. e. Ctes,, p. 56. 

• PoHiec, vili., 54. ♦ i>««. «• Mid., p. 542. 

» JfkUiLr PoUL, vi, 5. • BOekh, Pitb. Econ., U., !>. MR. 
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thirty days, the farther inqniry devolved npon the e^woi, befem 
whom the officer was obliged to appear and plead his cause, v If 
the evBwoi found that the accounts were unsatisfactory, that the 
officer had embezzled part of the public money, that he had accepted 
bribes, or that charges brought against him were well founded, they 
referred the casis to a court of justice, for which the ^oyt^ral ap- 
pointed the'judges by lot, and in this court the drier proclaimed the 
question, who would come forward as accuser. The place where 
the court was held was the same as that to which ex-officers sent 
their accounts to be examined by the ^oyiarait and was called Ao- 

y. The number of the Xoyiaraij as well as that of the ev0woit was 
ten, one being taken from each tribe.' The Xoyiaral were appointed 
by the senate, and chosen by lot. Whether the eij$woi were chosen 
in this same manner is unoertain. Every eWvvos had two assess- 
ors {irdpcdpoiy 

4. The Archons. 

I. After the death of Codrus, the Athenians, in acknowledgment, 
it is said, of his patriotism in meeting death for his country, de- 
termined that no one should succeed him with the title of fiaaiXivf, 
or king, and appointed, therefore, in place of a monarch, an Hpx^^t 
arehon, i. e., " ruler." It seems probable, however, that it was the 
nobles who brought about this change, and who availed themselves 
of the opportunity thus affi^rded of serving their own interests. 

II. This change does not seem to have affected the nature or ex- 
tent of the royal prerogative except that the office became a re- 
sponsible one. It was still held for life ; and Medon, the son of 
Codrus, was the first archon. The office continued hereditary in 
his famUy ; but it would appear that within the family of the Me^ 
dontide, the succession was determined by the choice of the nobles. 
The responsible character of the archonship implies that those who 
elected had also the power of deposing the chief magistrate. This 
power, however, did not satisfy the more ambitious spirits amoi^ 
the nobles, and they gradually but steadily advanced toward the ac- 
complishment of their final object, namely, a complete and equal 
participation in the sovereignty. 

III. After twelve reigns, ending with that of Alcnraeon in 6.C. 75S, 
the duration of the archonship was limited to ten years. But it 
still continued to be held by the descendants of Medon until, through 
the guilt or misfortune of Hippomenes, the fourth decennial archon, 

, Polit. Antiq., § 154, 8. » PMoL, #. v. . 
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tiiey were depriyed of the privilege. This change was soon followed 
by one of much greater importance, for in B.C. 682 the term of the 
arcbonship was redaced to a single year, and, at the same time, the 
Tarioos powers which had hitherto been possessed by one were 
distributed aiQong nine new magistrates. 

IV. The first of these nine, or the president of the body, was 
called ihe archon (6 apxov), by way of pre-eminence, and sometimes 
6 knuwftoc apxup, from the year being distinguished by and regis- 
tered in his name. The second was styled 6 (3aoiXevc, or the king- 
archon ; the third, 6 no^Jfiapxoc* or commander-in-chief; the remain- 
ing six were termed The^mothUa {ol ^eofjtodiTQi)^ or legislators. 

V. As regards the duties of the archons, it is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish what belonged to them individually and what col- 
lectively. It seems, however, that a considerable portion of the ju^ 
dicial functions of the ancient kingfr devolved upon the Arehon Epon- 
ymiM, who was also constituted a sort of state protector of those 
who were unable to defend themselves.^ Thus he bad to superin- 
tend orphans and their estates, heiresses, families losing their rep- 
resentatives, widows left pregnant, and to see that they were not 
wronged in any way. Should any one da so, he was empowered to 
inflict a fine of a certain amount, or to bring the parties to trial. 
We must, however, bear in mind that his authority in the case of 
heiresses was only exercised when the party was a citizen, tht pole- 
march having corresponding duties when the heiress was an alien. 
The last office of the archon eponymus was of a sacred character; 
namely, his superintendence of the greater Dionysia and the Thar- 
gelia, the latter celebrated in honor of Apollo and Diana.* 

VI. The functions of the paaiXevct or kiog-archon, were almost 
all connected with religion. His distinguishing title shows that be 
was considered a representative of t^e old kings in their capacity 
of high'priest, as the Rex Saerificulus was at Rome. Thus he pre* 
sided at the Lensea, or older Dionysia ; superintended the myste* 
ries, and the games called Xaftnadtf^^piat, and had to offer up sac- 
rifices and prayers in the Eleusinium, both at Athens and Elecisis. 
Moreover, indidtments for impiety, and controversies about the 
priesthood, were laid before him ; and in cases of murder, he 
brought the trial into the court of the Areopagus, and voted with 
its members. His wife, also, who was called fiaoiXioea or ^aoikiv* 
va, had to offer certain sacrifices, and therefore it was required thai 
she should be a citizen of pure blood, without stain or blemish. The 

1 Dm. e. Maear^ p. 1076. * FoUux, vUl, (9. 
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Ung^-aTOhow's eoart watt held in what was callod ^ t»« pamTi^t/f 

VII. The PoUmarck was ortginaJlf, as bia name denme», tlie eoni- 
diander-in chief,* and wa fiod him dtaeharfiiig milifairy dutiea as lato 
as the battle of Marathon, in conjooetion with the ten arparfiyoi: 
be then took, like the kings of old, the command of the Hgbt wing 
of the aimy. This, however, seems to be the last ooenion on ree- 
ord of this magistrate, appointed by lot, being inreeted widi saefa 
important Amctioos ; and in after ages we find that his duties eeased 
to be military, hairing been in a great measore transferred to the 
proteetion and superintendence of the resident aliens, so that he re- 
sembled in many respects the prsstor peregrinus at Rome. Hence 
all aetiotts aflfecting aliens were brought befbre him prerieasty to 
trial. MereoTer, it was the polemarob's duty to oflfer the yearly sae- 
r^ee to Diana in eommemoration of the vow made by Gallimacbue 
it Marathon, and to arrange the funeral games in honor of these 
who fell in war. 

Till. Tb0 remaining six archons were; as already remarked, 
termed Thesmotheta, They were eztensiTely connected witfa^-tfae 
adDMistrstion of justice, and appear to ha^m been eaUed ^t<ffio66rae, 
or legislators,* not because they made the laws, but because, in the 
abseaee of any written laws, they, by their decisions as judges, es* 
taMiaksd preeedents equivalent to laws in a variety of cases, whtdi 
did not fall under the eegniaanoe of their colleagues. Before the 
time of Solon, laws are said to have been caHed-^Mjuo^, or statutes^ 
whereas Solon eidled bis laws vdftoi. 

IX. The Thesm9ik$t» were required to review, every yeari tlw 
whole body of laws^ in order that they might detect any inconsist- 
mcies or superfluities, and discover whether any laws which were 
tfbrogated were in the public i^eids among* the rest. Their report 
was submitted to the people, who referred the necessary alterations 
to a legislative committee chosen for the purpose, and called vo/g^^ 
9et(u. - i. ... ...• . • . ;. ■■-: - -, ^ ... --v.,-.^ •■ 

X The ehief part of the duties of the Tkegmoihetet conswHed inre* 
oeiving informations, and bringing cases to trial in ttie courts of law, 
of the days of sitting in which they gave public notice.* They did 
ftot try them themselves, but seem to have oonstitated a kind of 
prand jury, or inquest Thus they received informations against 
parlieewho had not paid their finesrorowed any money to the stuifeV 
» " "" 

» Don. e. Lacr., p. 940 ; c. Androt^ p. 601. 
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and IB default of biinging the former parties to trial, thoy lost their 
right of going up to the Areopagus at the end of their year of office. 
Again, indictments for personal injuries were laid before them ; in- 
formations against olive growers, for rooting up more trees than 
was allowed to each proprietor by law ; indictments for bribing any 
of the courts of justice, or the senate^ <Stc. 

XI. A diSerent office of theirs was to draw up and ratify the ot/t- 
60?^ or agreement with foreign states, settling the terms on which 
their citizens should sue or be sued by the citizens of Athens. 

XII. In their collective capacity, the archons are said to have had 
the power of death in case an exile returned to an interdicted place. 
They also bought to trial those magistrates whom the people 69r 
posed, if an action or indictment were the consequence of it. Mor9> 
over, they allotted the dieasts or jurymen, and probably presided at 
the annual election of the strategi and other military officers.^ 

XIII. We come next to the privileges and honors of the archons. 
The greatest of the former was the exemption from the trierarckUSf 
a boon not allowed even to the successors of Harmodius and Aris- 
togitoo. As a mark of their office, they wore a chaplet or crowD 
of myrtle ; and if any one struck or abused one of the thennotheia 
or the archon while wearing this badge of office, be beeame arifwc* 
or infamous, in the fullest extent, thereby losing bis civic rights. 
The aichoBs, at the close of their year of service, were admitted 
among the members of the Areopagus.* 

XIV. The archon eponymus being an annual magistrate at Ath* 
ens, like the consul at Rome, it is manifest that a correct list of the 
archons is an important element in the determination of Atheniaa 
chronology. Now, from Creon (B.C. 684), the first annual archon, 
to Comias (B.C. 560), we have the names of about twenty-four. 
From B.C. 560 to the invasion of Xerxes (B.C. 480), the names and 
years of about twenty-four more have been determined. From 
• B.C. 480 to 292, Diodorus and Dionysius of Halicarnassus furnish 

an almost unbroken succession for a period of nearly two hundred 
years. The names, as far as they are known, are given by Clinton 
in his Fiuti HelUmci, who remarks that the compiler of the Parian 
marbles places the annual archons one year too high respectively. 
He also states' that the best list is that of Corsini, who, however, 
is surpassed by Wesseling within the period embraced by the re- 
mains of Diodorus. 



> Pollm, I. c i Sekiinumn, p. 231. * Bdckh, U., p. 323 ; PoUm, yliL, 8& 

> F<ut. Hdl, vol. iL, p. 13. 
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6. Various Police Functionaries. 

1. THS XLXTXN (ot Mvta). 

I. Tk€ Eleven were magistrates at Athens of considerable import- 
ance. They are always called by this name in the claasical writers ; 
but in the time of Demetrius Pbalereus, their name is said to havd 
been changed into that of vo/xo^vAaxff. These voiio^vXaKe^, how- 
ever, must not be confounded with the functionaries of the same 
name during the democracy, who, in conjunction with the proedri, 
examined all decrees proposed to be submitted to the assembly of 
the people, in order to see whether there was any thing contained 
in them injurious to the state or contrary to the exitting laws. 
These latter have already been mentioned by us. It is but fair to 
remark, however, that some modern scholars deny their existence 
altogether, and maintain that the only vo^uo^vAoxec were the ol ftv- 
Sexa, and that the name merely indicates their authority to prevent 
irregularities and disturbances in the public assemblies.*^ 

II. The Eleven were annually chosen by lot, one from each of 
the ten tribes, and they had a secretary (ypafifjiarevc)^ who must 
properly be regarded as their servant,, or vTnjpiTvct though he formed 
one of their number.^ 

III. The principal duty of the Eleven was the care and manage^ 
ment of the public prison (dea^ur^ptov), which was entirely under 
their jurisdiction. The prison, however, was seldom used by the 
Athenians as a mere place of confinement, serving generally for 
punishments and executions. When a person was condemned to 
death, be was immediately given into the custody of the Eleveut 
who were then bound to carry the sentence into execution accord- 
ing to the laws.* The most common mode of execution was by 
the juice of a poisonous plant, commonly, though, as some think, 
not very correctly, supposed to be hemlock, and called in Greek 
Koveiov, which was drunk after sunset. It was in this way that ' 
Socrates and Phocion were put to death. 

lY. The Eleven had under them jailers, executioners, and tor- 
turers, who were called by various names {ol napaoTarai, 6 tuv Iv- 
Sexa virnpiTfjCf 6 Jitf/i6KoivoCt <J dtffiSatoCi 6 irtftio^, &c.). When torture 
was inflicted in causes afiecting the state, it was either done in the 
immediate presence of the Eleven, or by their servant (6 djy^/of). 

V. The Eleven usually had only to carry into execution the sen- 
tence passed by the courts of law and the public assemblies ; but 
in some instances t hey possessed a kind of judicial power, for in- 

* PoUio, viU.. 108. » Xtn^ Hell, it, ^ 54. ~ 
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staoee, in those sammary proceedings iri" which the penalty was 
fixed by law, and might be inflicted by the coart on the confessioo 
or conviction of the accused, without appealing to any of the jury 
courts. They had a similar summary jurisdiction in the case of 
house-breakers, kidnappers, and other offenders of the kind ; and 
likewise in the case of confiscated property. * 

2. A8TTx5Bn (a<rrvv6/Aoi). 

I. The Astynomi were ten in number, five fur the city and five for 
the Piraeeus. Their duty was to preserve order in the streets, to 
keep them clean, and to see that all buildings, both public and pri" 
▼ate, were in a safe state» and not likely td cause injury by falling 
down. A person was obliged to discharge this burdensome ofilce 
only once in his life. Aristotle states that they had the superin- 
tendence of the scavengers {KoirpoXoyot)^ which would naturally 
belong to them on account of their attending to the cleansing of the 
streets. He likewise informs us that they had the superintendence 
of the female musicians. 

II. It would likewise appear, from a circumstance related by Di- 
ogenes Laertius,' that they could prevent a person from appearing 
in the streets in luxurious or indecent apparel. 

3. AOOBAKOMX (flyOfHLvSflOl) . 

I. The Athenian Agoranomi were regular magistrates during the 
flourishing times of the republic. They were ten in number, five for 
the city and five for the Piraeeus, and were chosen by lot, one from 
each tribe.* The principal duty of the Agoranomi was, as their 
same imports, to inspect the markets, and to see that all the laws 
respecting their regulation were properly observed. They had the 
inspection of all things which were sold in the market, with the ex- 
ception of corn, which was subject to the jurisdiction of the atro* 

II. The Agoranomi had, in fact, chiefly to attend to retail trade 
{KCTrri^ia). Wholesale trade was not much carried on in the mar- 
ket-place, and was under the jurisdiction of the kmfjit^ffTai rov kfu- 
fropitw. They regulated the price and quantity of all things which 
were brought into the market, and punished all persons convicted 
of cheating, especially by false weights and measures. They had, 
in general, the power of punishing all infractions of the laws and reg- 
ulations relating to the market, by inflicting a fine upon the citizens, 

"~i Etymol. Mag., p. Xj?, 35. * Diog. Latrt^ vL, 90. 

• D9PI. r. Timocr., p. 735. 
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mii. peitscmftl ebastuement upon foreigntn isd stevin^ fer wlBeb 
farpom tbey usiialij carried a wfeitp. They bad the care, mcffeowr^ 
of all tbe temples and fett&taios id the marioetpSaoe^ and received 
the tax {^eviKov r^Xot) which foreigiiera and aliens were oblined to 
pay for the privilege of exposing their goods for sale in the waiiiet.^ 

I 4. SITOrHTLACXS ((TlTO^vAAiCCc). 

I. The Sitophylaces were a board of officers, chosen by lot Tbey 
were at first three in namber, but were afterward increased to fif- 
teen, of whom ten were for the city, and five for the Firaeeos. Their 
business was partly to watob the arrival of the corn^ehips,. tak« ae- 
count of the quantity iiaported, and see that the import laws vece 
toly observed ; partly to watch the sale ef corn in the market^ mud 
take care that the prices were (hir and reasonabier and that moe 
but legal weights and measures were used by the faetoie, in which 
respect their duties were much the same as those of the AgoruMiBU 
and Metnonomi (to be presently mentioned) with regard to other 
saleable articles. 

II. Demosthenes relers to the entry in the books of the SU&phy^ 
laees to prove the quantity of corn imported from Pontus. These 
books were probably kept by the five who acted for the Piraoeusy 
whose especial business it would be to inspect the cargoes that 
were unladen.* 

5. UTSONdMI OMTpUiaipMH). 

I. The Metrrngmi were also chosen by lot. Their nomber is 
stated differently. Some say that there were fifteen (ten for the 
Pimeus and five for the city) ; some say twenty-four (fifteen for th« 
Piraeus and nine for the eity) ; while others state that there were 
only ten (five for the Piraeeus and five for the city).» II seems very 
probaUe that the number of these ofilcers was greater in the port- 
town than in the city, for there must have been more business fi>r 
them in the Pireeus than at Athens, 

IL The duties of the Metrommi wero to watch that the viwights 
and measures used by tradesmen and merchants should have the 
size and weight prescribed by law, and either to punish ofi^ders 
or to receive complaints against them, for the real nature of the ju- 
lisdiction of the Metronqmt is not known. 

I Sehol ad AristopA^ Acham., 689. 

• Harpoar^ m. v. ; SOdth, Pub. Eam^ toL L, p. 83. » Btarpoer^ : v. 
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6. *EirifieXi}ral rov ifinopiov, 

I. These were overseers of the emporium, or place for wholesale 
tjade in commodities carried by sea. They were ten in number, 

> and were elected yearly by lot. They had the entire management 
of the emporium, and had jurisdiction in all branches of the com- 
mercial laws. 

II. According to Aristotle, it was part of their duty to compel the 
merchants to bring into the city two thirds of the corn which had 
been brought by sea into the Attic emporium, by wfiich we learn 
that only one third could be carried away to other countries from 
the port of the Piraeeus.* 

6. Extraordinary Functionaries. 

I. The term ovvdiKo^, *' an advocate," is frequently used as syn- 
onymous with avvnyopo^y to denote any one who pleads the cause 
of another, whether in a court of justice or elsewhere. At Athens, 
however, the name of aijvdiKoi appears to have been peculiarly ap- 
plied to those orators who were sent by the state to plead the cause 
of their countrymen before a foreign tribunal. These extraordinary 
advocates are not to be confounded with the Pylagora, or ordinary 
-Amphictionic deputies." 

^^11. There were also other avvdiKoi, and these belong more cor- 
irectly than the former to the present head, who acted rather as mag- 
istrates and judges than advocates, though they probably derived 
their name from the circumstance of their being^ appointed to pro- 
tect the interests of the state. These were extraordinaiy function- 
aries, created from time to time, to exercise a jurisdiction in dis- 
putes concerning confiscat<Jd property ; as when, for instance, an 
information was laid against a man for having in his possession the 
goods of a criminal who had been condemned, or goods which were 
liable to be seized M execution on behalf of the state ; or when, the 
goods of a convict having been confisteated, a claim was made by a 
creditor having a lien thereupon, to have his debt satisfied out of 
the proceeds* 

2. 'Eirt|*e\T|Tat twv vewp^wi'. 

I. These were the inspectors of the dock-yards, and, though ranked 
here under the head of extraordinf.ry functionaries, as is usually 

1 Meier, Ait. Proc, p. 86. » SchSmann, <U Comity p. 381. 

» Harpoer., •■ v. ivwUrxnit^a. 
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done, seem rather to have formed a regular upx^-^ Their office was 
yearly, and they were ten in number. They were elected by lot 
from those persons who possessed a knowledge of shipping. 

II. The principal duty of these inspectors was to take care of the 
ships, and all the rigging, tools, &c., belonging to them. They had 
also to see that the ships were seaworthy ; and for this purpose 
they availed themselves of the services of a doKi/xaar^f, who was 
well skilled in such matters.* They had also to make out a list of 
all those per^ns who owed any thing to the docks. We also find 
that they sold the rigging, &c., of the ships, and purchased new, 
under the direction of the senate, but not on their own responsi- 
bility. To assist them in discharging their duties, they had a sec- 
retary {ypofiftarevc) and a public servant {dijfioaio^ iv rotf veuploic).* 

3. 80PHK0NISTJB (fFia^ftoyurraC), 

i. The odice of the Sophronista was one of very great importance 
in an educational point of view. Their province was to inspire the 
youths with a love of auxftpoavvrj, and to protect this virtue against 
all injurious influences. In early times their number was ten, one 
from every tribe, with a salary of one drachma per day.* 

11. Their duty not only required them to be present at all the 
games of the ephebi, but to watch and correct their conduct wher- 
ever they might meet them, both within and without the gymna-* 
sium. At the time of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, only six So 
phronista, assisted by as many Hyposophronuta, are mentioned. 

4. THCflBX (fiwtpoC), 

I. We may mention lastly under the head of extraordinary func- 
tionaries, the Theorif who were certain citizens at Athens appointed 
from time to time to conduct religious embassies to various places. 
Of these the most important were the Theori, who were sent to the 
Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian gan^s ; those that were 
sent to consult the god at DeljAi, and those that led the solemn pro- 
cession to Delos. where the Athenians established a quadriennial 
festival, in revival of the ancient Ionian one, of which Hom6i:jspeaks.* 

II. The expense of these embassies was defrayed partly by the 
state and partly by wealthy citizens, to whom the management of 
them was intrusted, called apxiOiupoi, or chiefs of the embassy. 
This was a sort of ^eiTovpyiaj and frequently a very costly one, as 

» Dem. e. Euerg. et Jfn«t., p. 114& a Bockh, Urkunden, No. ii, 56. 

» BSekh, lb.. No. xvi., b. 135. 4 Etymol. Mag., m. v. 

• ThMc^d., iiL, 104. 
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the chief conductor represented the state, and was expected to ap- 
pear with a suitable degree of splendor ; for instance, to wear a 
golden crown, to drive into the city with a handsome chariot, reti-* 
nae, &c. 

7. Public Officials. 

1. rpOft^aTltf (dBBKS OB 8CBIBX8). 

I. Among the great number of scribes employed by the magia^ 
trates and government of Athens, there were three of higher rank, 
who were real state officers.' One of them was appointed by lot, 
by the senate, to serve the time of the administration of each pry- 
tany, though he always belonged to a different prytany from that 
which was in power. He was therefore called ypafifiarev^ kqt^ 
irpvraveiav.^ Hi^i^oyince was to keep the public records, and the 
decrees of the people which were made during the time uf his office, 
and to deliver to the Tbesmotbetse the decrees of the senate.^ Pre* 
vious to the archonship of Euclides, the name of this scribe \^ as 
attached to the beginning of every decree of the people ;* and the 
name of the ypafifiarev^ who officiated during the administration of 
the first prytany in a year was, like that of the archon eponymus, 
used to designate the year. 

II. The second ypaftftarevc of the three just referred to was 
elected by the senate by x'tpoTovlat and was intrusted with the cus- 
tody of the laws.^ His usual title was ypofifjiarevg r^s /?ovA^r, but in 
inscriptions he is also called ypofifiareh^ t€>v ^ov^vt&v.* A third 
ypoftfMTevi was also called ypafifiartvQ tvs iroXedic He was ap- 
pointed by the people, by ;fe£porov(a, and the principal part of hia 
office was to read any law or documents which were required to be 
read in the assembly or the senate. 

III. A class of scribes inferior to these were those persons who 
were appointed clerks to the several civil or military officers of the 
state, or who served any of the three ypafii^aTelg mentioned above, 
as under-clerks {vwoypaftftaTeii)'' These persons were either public 
slaves or citizens of the lower orders, as appenris from the manner 
in which Demosthenes speaks of them, and v^ ere not allowed to 
hold their office for two succeeding years. 

IV. Different from these common clerks were the uvriypa^Zc, 
checking clerks, or counter-scribes, who must likewise be divided 

1 Suidngf 9. V. * Dem. c. Timocr^ p. 720. 

» DemoMK Ic. ♦ Schumann, Alh. Atumb:, p. 138. 

» PoUrn^ vlii., 9d. • BOekk, Ftib. Eeon^ p. W, M uUt 

' Dm., dt FaU. Ug., p. 419 ; <I« Cvrwn^ p. 314. 
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ioto two claasesi a low«r and a higher one. Tha fimner eomprised 
tiioae who aceompanied the generals and cashlen of the armiest^ 
who kept the control of the expenditore of the sacred money, dte. 
The hfgher class of dvTtypai^elSt on the other hand, were publie 
officers. Their number was only two, the dpriypa^evc r^c ^louc^- 
aeug, and the dvTtypa^evf tvc povX^C' The office of the former was 
to control the expenditure of the *puhlie treasury ; the latter was 
always present at the meetings of the senate, aod recorded the ac- 
counts of money paid into the senate. He had also to lay the ac- 
counts of the public revenue; before the people in erery prjrteny, so 
that he was a check upon the atroSiKratt or receivers of taxes. He 
was at first elected by the people by xefporeviOf but was a&erwafd 
appointed by lot 

y. The great number of clerks and coBnter<«i^«iES at Atheika wae 
a* necessary consequence of the institution of thecddiivj^^wbichGOtrid 
not otherwise have been carried into effect. 

2. sxxosn ihnU<not)» 

I. The Demosii were public slaves at Athens, who were pnrcfaBaed 
by the state. Some of them filled suHordiaate places in the as- 
sembly and courts of justice, and were also employed as eriers^ 
checking clerks^ &c. They were usually called: Miftooiot olKeniL, 
and, as we learn from Ulpian,* were taught at the expense oi the 
state to qualify themselves for the discharge of such duties aa have 
just been mentioned. As these public slaves did not belong to any 
one individual, th^ appear to have possessed cmrtaio legal n|^ 
which private slaves had not.* 

II. Another class of public slaves (previously mentioeed, but 
properly belonging to this head) formed the oity guani. It was 
their doty to preserve order in the public assemMy, and to remove 
any person whom the prytanes might order> They are generally 
called boumtn or archers (ro^raO* or, from the DBtive country of the 
majority, '(SS^yMiaiw {lKv6ai)i and also Speusinians, from the sarae 
of the person who first established ttie force.* There were also 
among them many Thracians and other barbariane. They originally 
lived in tents in the market-place, and afterward on the Areopagus. 
Their cheers had the name of toxarchs (rd^apxot). Their number 
was at first three hundred, purchased soon after the battle of Sale* 
mis, but was subsequently increased to twelve hundred.* 

i Dem^ de Ckemn., p. 101. * Ulp^ ad Dem.^ Olynth., ii., p. 15. 

» Mdtr, AtL Proe., p. 401, 500. « Schneider, ad Xm., Mem., iiL, 6, 1. 

» PoHitt, TiU^ 131. 132. 
• JSechin^ n*p\ wmpearpn^li., p. 335 ; Andve,, de Pae., p. 99. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
▲DMIlflSTRATIO!!^ OF TBE GOVERIOCEMT. 

(A.) ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

1. Sources of our informaiton relative to Attic Jurisprudence, 
Or the aoeieot Attic jurispmdenee before the timee of Sofon and 
Cliatbeiies, scarcely any thing is known. The whole •yatem of So^ 
loo's legislation was based on the enlaYgemeiit of a gmmid-plaB 
which already existed, and, in process of time, became more an4 
more developed through the practical working of the laws ;. for that 
theory had little influence is evident from the iact that, in the whole 
range of Grecian literature, not a single jurist, |»operly so called^ 
is to be found. Our principal sources of information on this subject 
warn the writings of the orators and the later grammarians. 

2. Latbs relating to Private Persons. 

1. MABUAaX. 

I. By the Athenian laws a citizen was not allowed to marry with 
a foreign woman, nor conversely, under very severe penidties. But 
proximity by blood {dyxioreiayy or consanguinity (avyyeveia), was not, 
with some few exceptions, «rbar to marriage in any part of Greece ; 
direct lineal descent, however, was. Thus brothers and sisters by 
the same mother were, of course, not allowed to iMterauurry ; bat 
i£ not iftofiiiTpioif they were, as in the ease of Cimon and £lpiniee» 
though a connection of this sort appears, nevertheless, to have been; 
looked on with abhorrenc%.^ 

II. In the earlier periods of society, indeed, we can easily con*- 
ceive that a spirit of caste or family pride, and other causes, sueb^ 
as the difficulties in the way of social interceurset wonld tend to 
make marriages frequent among near relations and ooaneelions. 
At Athens, however, in the case of a father dying intestate ai:id 
without male children, his heiress {hrUJ^sfpoc) had no choice m 
marriage ; she was compelled by law to marry her nearest kiosmaa 
not in the ascending line ; and if the heiress were poor (#1^900), the 
nearest unmarried kinsman either married her, or portioned her 
suitably to her rank. 

III. When the re were several co-heiresses, they were respectively 

i «w*«r, CkmrieUt, rel. iL, p. 448. 
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married to their kioeroen, the nearest haying the first choice. The 
heiress, in fact, together with her inheritance, seems to have be- 
longed to the kinsmen of the family,^ so that, in early times, a father 
could Hot give his daaghter (if an heiress) in marriage without her 
consent. But this was not the case according to the later Athenian 
law, by which a father was empowered to dispose of his daughter 
by will or otherwise ; just as widows were disposed of in marriage 
by the will of their husbands, who were considered their rightful 
guardians.* 

IV. It was required that every marriage shoald be preceded by a 
betrothal (iyyviiatf). This, in fact, was indispensable to the com- 
plete validity of a marriage contract. It was made by the natural 
or legal guardian {6 4cvpio() of the bride elect, and attended by the 
relatives of both parties as witnesses. The law of Athens or- 
dained that ail c\iildren born from a marriage legally contracted in 
this respect should be yv^otoi,* or legitimate, and consequently, if 
sons, loofioifioi, or entitled to inherit equally. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the issue of a marriage without espousals would lose their 
heritable rights, which depended on their being burn H aar^ koa 
kyyvfirrj^ yvvaiKOi^ i. e., from a citizen and a legally-betrothed wife. 
The wife's dowry was also settled at the espousals.* 

y. The particular ceremonies connecled with marriage will be 
treated of in a subsequent part of the present work. 

3. PASSNTAI. AUTHOKmr— 4lZFVDIATI0ir. 

I. The authority of the father and its consequent privileges were 
dependent upon the full legality of the marriage, in virtue of which 
the son's name was enrolled in the register of his father's phratria 
at the festival of the Apaturia. The father had the right of ex- 
posing his children, and it would appear that he did not declare 
until the festival of the afx^tSpofua, when the babe was carried around 
the hearth of the house,* and which took place on the fiflh day, or, 
according to some, on the seventh, whether the child should be 
brought up or exposed.* 

II. A father might also dissolve the connection between himself 
and his son by what was termed dvoKnpv^i^. As, however, this is 
not mentioned by any of the orators or the older w^riters, it could 
rarely have taken place. According to the author of the declama- 
tion on the subject CAiroKifpVTTdfievoi)^ which has generally been at- 

1 MuUer, Dorians, ii., 10, 4. > Drmotth. e. Aphnb., p. 814. 

s Demoslh. c StqA^ p. 1134. * Meier u. SckOmannt p. 415. 

• Ptec, TAmt., 160. « B€€kfr, Ckariclf, p. 179, tran: 
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tribated to Lucian, sulistantiftl reasons were required to insure the 
ratification of such extraordinary severity. Those suggested in the 
treatise referred to are, deficiency in filial attention, riotous living, 
and profligacy generally. A subsequent act of pardon might annul 
this solemn rejection ; but, if it were not so avoided, the son was 
denied by his father while alive, and disinherited afterward. 

III. The authority of a father over his son did not last as long as 
the patria potestas of the Romans, but ended with the age of twenty, 
i/vfaen the young men were admitted- to share all the rights and du- 
ties of a citizen, for which the law did not prescribe a more ad« 
vanced age. The son, however, was always required to support his 
aged parents. 

3. AXKIPTXON. 

I. Adoption was called by the Athenians ei^nolrfffict or sometimes 
simply iToifioig or ^emg. The adoptive fathef was said iroietodat^ 
eigitoieloBaij or sometimes iroLEtv^ and the father or mother (for a 
mother after the death of her husband could consent to her son's 
being adopted) was said kKiroulv. The son, when adopted, was 
called noiijTo^i elcrrotrfTdct or ^eroc, in opposition to the legitimate 
son bojrn of the body of the father, who was called yvriaio^. 

II. A man might adopt a son either in his lifetime or by his will, 
provided he had no male offspring and was of sound mind. He 
might also, by will, name a person to take his property, in case his 
son or sons should be under age.^ If, however, he had male off- 
spring, he could not dispose of his property. This rule of law was 
closely connected with the rule as to adoption ; for if he could have 
adopted a son when he had male children, such son would have 
shared his property with the rest of his male children, and to that 
extent the father would have exercised a power of disposition which 
the law denied him. 

III. Only Athenian citizens could be adopted ; but females could be 
adopted (by will at least) as well as males.* The adopted ehild was 
transferred from his own family and demus into those of the adoptive 
father. It was not necessary for him to take his new father's name, 
but he was registered as his son. The adopted son might return to 
his former family in case he left a child to represent the family of 
his adoptive father. Unless he so returned, he lost all right which 
he might have had on his father's side if he had not been adopted, 
but he retained all rights which he might have on his mother's side ; 
for the act of adoption had no effect so far as concerned the mother 

> Vtmotth. e. Sitpk^ p. 13. » J$miu, dt Hagn, ktnd^ % 2. 
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of the adopted penon ; she still coDtiaaed hie mother after the aoi 
of adoption. 

IV . To protect the Hgbts of the next of kin agaiost unjust elakne 
by persons who alleged themselves to he adopted 8ons» it was re- 
quired that the father should enter bis son, whether bora of his body 
or adopted, in tlie register of his phratria at a certain time, the Thar- 
gelia, with the privity of his kinsmen and phratores^ Subsequently 
to this, it was necessary to enter him in the register of the adoptive 
fattier's denius {Xff^iapxiicov ypafifiaTeiov\ without which registration 
it appears that he did not possess tlie full righte of citizenship as a 
member of his new demus.'^ 

y. If the adoption was by will, registration was also required, 
which we may presume the person himself might procure to be 
done, if he was of age, or, if not, his guardian or next friend. If a 
. dispute arose as to the property of the deceased between the son 
adopted by will and the next of kin, there could properly be no reg- 
is^ ration of the adopted son until the will was established. If a man 
died childless and intestate, his next of kin, according to the Athe- 
nian rules of succession, took his property.* Though registration 
might in this case also be required, there was no adoption, properly 
so called, for the next of kin necessarily belonged to the family of 
the intestate. 

4. auABa>iAiasHi3f. 

I. Of guardians of orphan children there were at Athens three 
kinds : first, those appointed in the will of the deceased fother ; see- 
ondly, the next of kin, whom the law design ated as lawfiil gaardi> 
aas in default of such appointment, and who required the authori- 
zation of the archon to enable them to act ; and» lastly, such per- 
sons as the archon selected, if there were no next of kin living to 
undertake the office. 

II. The duties of the guardian comprehended the educatiott» main- 
tenance, and protection of the ward, the assertion of hie rights^and 
the safe custody and profitable disposition of his inheritance during 
his minority, besides making a proper provision for the widow if 
she remained In the house of her late husband. In accordance with 
these, the guardian was bound to appear in court in all actions ia 
behalf of or against his ward, and to give an account of the taxable 
capital {Tifi$ifid) when an elc^opd, or extraordinary tax (the only im- 
post to which orphans were liable), was levied, and make the propor- 
tionate payment in the minor's name. 
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. IIL To ioMire the parfonaaDee of tbeae duties, the law perniilted 
any free citizen, to institute a public aetion.^ The guardianabip exr 
fUfed when the ward bad attained his eighteenth year. In case the 
guardian's accounts were unsatisfactory, tbe heir might institute an 
action against him. This, however, was a mere private lawsuit, 
in which the damages only could be lost by the defendant, and tbe 
action, moreover, was barred by the lapse of five years from the 
termination of tbe guardianship. 

5. UGBT or ZNHmRZTANCE. 

I. None but children begotten in regular marriage were entitled 
to the property of their parents ; consequently, v66oi were excluded 
from this privilege. When an Athenian died leaving sons, they 
shared the inheritance." The only advantage possessed by the eldr 
eat son was the first choice in the division.' . If there was but one 
sen, he took the whole estate ; but if he had sisters, it was ineum* 
bent on him to provide for them, and give them suitable marriage 
portions. There was no positive law making it imperative on a 
brother to give bis sister a portion of a certain amount, but tbe 
moral obligation to assign her a fortune corresponding to his own 
Bank was strengthened by custom and poblic opinion, insomuch 
that if she were given in marriage portionless, it was deemed a slur 
upon her character, and might even raise a doubt of her legitimacy.* 

II. On failure of sons and their issue, daughters and daughters* 
children succeeded, and there seems to have been no limit to the 
Bttccession in tbe descending line.* On failure of lineal descend- 
ants, the collateral branches were resorted to. And first came the 
issoe of the same father with the deceased, namely, brothers and 
brother's children, the children of a deceased brother taking the 
share of their father; and after them sisters and sisters' children, 
among whom the principle of representation also prevailed. Next 
eame the descendants of the same grandfather with the deceased ; 
cousins and cousins' children. Here the law declared that malee 
and tbe issue of males should be preferred to females and their is- 
eue. On failure of first cousins and their issue, tbe inheritance went 
fo the half-blood by the mother's side ; brothers and sisters, neph* 
ews and nieces, cousins and their children, as before. But if there 
were no maternal kinsmen within the legal degree, it returned to 

I Meier, Att. Proe^ p. 294. « Iwans, dt PkUoeL kered., § 32. 

* Dem. pro Phorm^ p. 947. 

4 /Mu«, de Pyrrh. keruL, § 40 ; Lyt^ de Aritt. ton., § 16. ed, Bekk, 

• ImH$,d4Cir,k*red.,i39, »egq.i dBPyrrKhwuU,^S^; d$PhHoeL,^»,mqq. 
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the sgnaii, or next of kin on the paternal side, whose proximity was 
traced by counting the degrees from the common ancestor.^ 

III. The succession t)f parents to their children is matter of dis- 
pate among the learned. From the silence, however, of the ora- 
tors, the absence of any example, and the express declaration of 
Isaeus* respecting the mother, it may be inferred that parents could 
not inherit at Athens. 

IV. At Athens the maxim kereditas nunquam ascendit held only of 
lineal, not of collateral ascent. For example, an uncle might in- 
herit. So, also, he might marry the heiress as next of kin. 

6. MOHT or sBvxsm o. 

I. Every man of full age and sound mind, not under durance or 
improper influence, was competent to make a will. But if he had 
a son, he could not xlisinherit him ; although his will might take 
effect on the contingency of his son's not completing his seven- 
teenth year.* 

II. The bulk of the estate being* left to the son, legacies might 
be given to friends and relations, especially to those who performed 
the office of an executor or testamentary guardian.* And in the 
division of property among sons, the recommendations of the father 
woukl be attended to. Moreover, a provision not exceeding one 
hundred drachmae might be assigned to an illegitimate child.* A 
daughter could not be disinherited, though the estate might be de- 
vised to any person on condition of his marrying her.* 

III. It was only when a man had no issue tliat he was at full lib- 
erty to appoint an heir. His house and heritage was then consid- 
ered desolate {iptjfioc xo^ av6wftoc)i a great misfortune in the eyes 
of an Athenian ; for every head of a family was anxious to trans- 
mit his name and religious usages to posterity. To obviate this 
misfortune, an Athenian had two courses open to him. Either he 
might bequeath his property by will, or be might adopt a son in his 
lifetime. 

IV. Wills were in writing, and usually had one or more attesting 
witnesses, whose names were superscribed, but who did not know 
the contents. They were often deposited with friends or other 
trustworthy persons, such as a magistrate. It was considered a 
badge of fraud if they were made secretly or in the presence of 

^ /•«»«, de Hagn. kered., § 1, »eqq. ; Dem. c Maeart., p. 1067. 

> De Hagn. hered., § 26. a Tsau», de ArUt. hered.. ^U; de PkUoet^ § 10. 

* Dem. e. Apkob.^ p. 814, 627. s Harpoer.t 9. v. voStla 

• lemuM, de Pprr, hered^ § 82, M99. 
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Strangers.^ A will was ambulatory until the death of the maker, 
and might be revoked, wholly or partially, by a new one. It aeema, 
also, that there might be a parol revocation. 

7. LAVS BXLATINO TO OBLIGATIONS AND SKCTTBITXJBS. 

I. The chief means of security in pecuniary transactions were 
written contracts {avyypa^) and oral testimony (jtaprvpiai). By 
the code of Solon milder provisions were substituted for the old law 
of debt, which was very severe. 

II. Any thing might form the subject of a written contract, a re-, 
lease (a^eaif ), a settlement of disputes {SidKvctc)* the giving up of 
a slave to be examined by torture — in short, any matter wherein the 
contracting parties thought it safer to have documentary evidence 
of the terms. No particular form of words was necessary to make 
the instrument valid in point of law, the sole object being to furnish 
good evidence of the parties' intention. The agreement itself was 
valid without any writing, and would form the ground of an action 
against the party who broke it, if it could be sufficiently proved. 
Hence it was the practice to have witnesses to a parol agreement.* 

III. Bankers (rpoTreC^rat) were persons of extensive credit, and 
bad peculiar confidence reposed in them. They were often, in con- 
sequence, chosen as the depositaries of agreements and other doc- 
uments. Money was put into their hands without any acknowl- 
edgment, and often without witnesses.' 

IV. The term avyypa^n denotes an instrument signed by both or 
all the contracting parties ; x^^P^yp^^v is a mere acknowledgment 
by one party. The phrase avyypdijtaadai avyypai^rfv means to draw 
up a contract ; atjfjt^vaadai, to seal it ; dvatpetvt to cancel ; dve^iaOai, 
to take it up from the person with whom it was deposited, for the 
purpose of cancelling it, when it was no longer of any use ; imavol- 
yuvj to break the seal clandestinely fur some fraudulent purpose, as 
to alter the terms of the instrument, or erase or destroy some ma- 
terial part, or even the whole. 

> I$4tu$^ de PhilocL hered., § 40 ; i(e Clean, hered., § 32. 

> Demattk. e. Phtenipp., p. 1042; c. Ettergr. et Mnes^ p. 1146. 

* J99ar^ Trapa^ p. 369, ed. Stepk. ; BOekh, Pubk Eeon^ p. 1S8, 3i( td. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

JUDOBS AND COURTS OF JU6TICB. 

1. HUtaricMl Aeeount of the CmtrU tfJtuike. 

1. Or the most ancient Attic courts of justice we know yeiy little. 
Tbe archons inherited their judicial authority from the kings ; but 
^we find, at a very early period, mention made of the courts of the 
Areopagites and EpbSte, the hitter said to have been established by 
Draco, the former confirmed and extended by Solon. By Sdon^ 
eonstitntion, the people in general were admitted to these courts r it 
does not seem, however, that the judicial authority of the arehone 
was immediately superseded ; the usurpation of their functions by 
the people, so that nothing was left to the ihagistrBtee except the 
presidency in the courts, having been gradually established ae tbe 
power of the democracy increased 

. II. The overwhelming weigttt of boeiness in these courts resulted 
from the obscurity and deficiencies of Athenian legishition in many 
points of view ; the love of litigation inherent in the people ; their 
endeavors to subject the decisions of the magistrates to the revision 
of their courts ; and, at a hiter period, from the arrogance whicli 
would make Athens the forum in which all the disputes of the allies 
were to be settled. 

Til. Tbe courts of justice were those of the HeUasts, the Ditetitm, 
tbe Forty, the Areopdgus, the EfkiUttf and, in earlier times, the Aam- 
toUetB, 

1. TKX H1GI.ZASTS ClIAuurT«0. 

I. The Hdia»tsCR?.iatrral)weretL body of judges, or, rather, jury- 
men, so etriled froih the name of their principal court, ^Kiala, HeUmn, 
which latter appellation is a derivative from dXia, an ** assemUy*' 
or ** gathering." They were also called diKaarai, dicatts. This 
term 6iKaaH^, which, in its broadest acceptation, means " a judge," 
more particularly denotes the Attic functionary of the democratic 
period, who, with his colleagues, was constitutionally empowered 
to try and pass judgment upon all causes and questions that the laws 
and customs of his country pronounced susceptible of judicial inves- 
tigation. 

II. The heliast or dicast must be a free citizen, in the enjojrment 
of his full franchise, and not under thirty years of age. Of persons 
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f has qualiUed, six tfaomiiatia were selected by lot for the eervicse every 
year. The selection took place annually under the superintendence 
of the nine archons end their official scribe. Each of these ten per- 
sons drew by lot the names of six hundred persons of the tribe 4»» 
signed to him. The whote number thus selected was again di- 
vided by lot into ten sections of five hundred each, together with a 
sapernumerary one, consisting of a thousand persons, from among 
whom the occasional deficiencies in the sections of five hundred 
might be supplied. To each of the ten secti^s, one of the first ten 
letters of the alphabet was appropriated as a distinguishing mark, 
and a small tablet {irivaKcov), inscribed with the letter of the section 
and the name of the individual, was delivered as a certificate of his 
appointment to each dicast. The one thousand superoHmeraries 
had likewise, in aH probability, some particular token, but of this we 
have no certain knowledge. 

III. Before proceeding to the^ exercise of his functions, the dicast 
was obliged to take -the official oath, in which he made a sotemn 
engagement to discharge his duties faithfully, and also to support 
the existing constitution.^ This oath having been taken, and the 
divisions having been made, as above mentioned, it remained to 
assign the courts to the several sections of dicasis in whieh they 
were to sit. This was not, like the first, an appointment intended 
to last during the year, but took place under the conduct of the 
thesmothetae, de novo, every time that it was necessary to impanel 
a number of dicasts. • 

IV. In ordinary cases, when one, two, or more sections of five 
hundred made up the complement of judges appropriated to trying 
the particular kind of cause in hand, the process was extremely 
simple. Two urns or caskets {K^rfpur^pia) were produced, one con- 
taining tickets inscribed with the distinctive letters of the sections ; 
the other furnished, in like manner, with similar tickets, to indicate 
the courts in tirhich the sittings were to be held. If the cause was 
to be tried by a single action, a ticket wouM be drawn simuUsBS- 
ously from each urn, and the result announced, that section B, for 
instance, was to sit in court r. If a thousand dicasts were requi- 
site, two tablets would in like manner be drawn from the urn that 
represented the sections, while one was drawn from the other, as 
above mentioned, and the announcement might run, that sections 
A and B were to sit in court r, and the like. A more complieated 
system must have been adopted when fractional parts of the section 
sat by themselves, or were added to other whole sections. 

» Dem, c Ttmocr., p. 746. 
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V. As soon as the sllotmeDt had taken place, each dicaat received 
a staff; on which was painted the letter and color of the court 
awarded him, which might serve both as a ticket to procure admit- 
tance, and also to distinguish him from any loiterer that might en- 
deavor clandestinely to obtain a sitting after business had begun, 

VI. The dicasts received a fee for their attendance {to diKaariKov^ 
or (Atadbg diKoariKoc)- This payment is said to have been first in- 
stituted by Pericles ;^ and it is generally supposed from Aristopha- 
nes* that it was at fiif t only one obolus. According to the scho- 
liast on another passage of the same poet,* the pay was subsequently 
increased to two oboli, but this seems to be merely an erroneous 
inference from the language of his author. Three oboli, or the tri- 
oboloH {TpiudoXov), occurs as early as B.C. 425, in the comedies of 
Aristophanes, and is afterward mentioned frequently. The pay- 
ment was made after every assembly of a court of heliastse in the 
following manner. After a citizen had been appointed by lot to act 
as judge in a particular court, he received, on entering the court, 
together with the. staff, a tablet or ticket (<h;/<6o^ov). After the 
business of the court was over, the dicast, on going out, delivered 
his ticket to the prytanes, and received his fee in return.* Those 
who had come too late had no claim to a fee.* 

VII. No sessions of the courts of the heliasts were held on days 
of public assembly, or on festivals or unlucky days. On the last 
tbiye days of the month, the court of Areopagites sat, but not the 
heliasts. 

2. THB dijrItjb (AiotniraO. 

I. The Dueiettit {^laiTnral) were arbitrators or umpires, and were 
of two kinds ; the one public and appointed by lot, the other private 
and chosen by the parties, who referred to them the decision of a 
disputed point, instead of trying it before a court of justice ; the 
judgments of both, according to Aristotle, being founded on equity 
rather than on law. We shall confine ourselves here to the public 
DimUt€i. 

II. According to Suidas, the public Diateia were required to be 
not less than fifty years of age ; according to Pollux* and Hesychius, 
not leas than sixty. Four judges (scarcely furty-four, as some sup- 
pose) were chosen yearly by lot out of each tribe, and adjudicated 
for the particular tribe from which they were chosen. The DicUeia 

1 ArUt^ PolU., u, 9 ; Plut., Per., 9. a Nub., 840. 

. 'Am.. 14a ^ScholadArUtoph^fba^Vfrf. 

• drimaph^ Vnp., 660. • P^Uuc, Titt., Id. 
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of the different tribes appear to have eat in difl^rent places ; as 
temples, halls, and courts of justice, if not wanted for other purposes. 

III. These public arbitrators were inevdwoi, that is, every one 
who had, or fancied he had a cause of complaint against them for 
their decisions, might proceed against them by information laid be- 
fore the senate. The punishment in case of condemnation was 
atimia, or the loss of civic rights. 

lY. But, besides acting as public arbitrators, the diaetetae sat as 
commissioners of inquiry on matters of fact, which could not be con- 
veniently examined in a court of justice, just as what is called *< an 
issue" is sometimes sent by a court of chancery in modem times to 
be cried in a common law court by a jury. 

3. THE F0XT7 (ot TtTTapdKOVreC), 

I. The Forty were certain officers chosen by lot, who made reg- 
ular circuits through the demi of Attica, whence they are called dc- 
Kooral Kara d^fiovct to decide all cases of injuries to the person of a 
citizen, and also all other private causes, where the matter in dis- 
pute was not above the value of ten drachmae. Their number was 
originally thirty, but was increased to forty after the expulsion of 
the thirty tyrants and the restoration of the democracy by Thrasy- 
bulus, in consequence, it is said, of the hatred of the Athenians to 
the number thirty. 

IT. They differed from other SiKaarait inasmuch as they acted as 
el^aycjyelgt as well as decided causes, that is, they received the ac- 
cusation, drew up the indictment, and attended to all that was un- 
derstood in Athenian law by the ^yefiovia tov diKaarripicv. They 
consequently may be classed among the regular magistrates of the 
state.^ 

4. AUEOPAOITS (o*Apeio« iraYOf). 

I. The court or council of the Areopagus {fi hv *Apei(,) itdyi^ fiovXn) 
was so called from th» place where it held its sittings, namely, the 
Hill of Mars or Ares. Sometimes it was termed i^ avu (3ovXvt to 
distinguish it from the senate of Five Hundred, which sat in the 
Ceramicus. That it was a body of very remote antiquity, acting as 
a criminal tribunal, was evidently believed by the Athenians them- 
selves. In proof of this, we may refer to the express assertions of 
the orators, and also to the legend of Orestes, who was tried before 
this council for the murder of his mother. Again, we find that even 
before the first Messenian war (B.C. 740), the Messenians offered 

I PollUTCf viii., 40 ; Harpocr., s. v. icarA d^^ovs iucaarT^i. 

K 
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to refer the points in dispute to the Argive Amphictiony or the Athe- 
nian Areopagus,^ because this body was believed to have had JQri&- 
diction in cases of manslaughter {dUac t^vucd^) " from of old." 

II. Thet'e is sufficient proof, then, that the Areopagus existed be- 
fore the time of Solon, though he is admitted to have so far modified 
its constitution and sphere of duty that he might almost be called 
its founder. What that original constitution was, must, in some 
degree, be left to conjecture, though there U every reason to sup- 
pose that it was aristocratical, the members behig talcen from the 
noble patrician families. The principal change, as we have already 
remarked, introduced by Solon in the constitution of Athens, was 
to make the qualification for office depend, not on birth, but on pru(^> 
erty ; and hence, agreeably to his reforms, the nine arcfaons, after 
an unexceptionable discharge of their duties, " went up" to the 
Areopagus, and became members of it for life, unless expelled for 
misconduct.* 

III. The Areopagus, then, after the time of Solon, ceased to be 
aristocratic in constitution, but, as we learn from Attic writers, 
continued so in spirit. In fact, Solon is said to have formed the 
two councils, the senate and the Areopagus, to be a check upon the 
democracy. Nay, even after the archons were no longer elected by 
suffrage, but by lot, and the office was thrown open by Aristides to 
all Athenian citizens, the *' upper council" still retained its former 
tone of feeling. Moreover, besides these changes in its constitu- 
tion, Solon altered and extended its functions. Before his time it 
was only a criminal court, trying cases of willful murder and wound- 
ing, of arson and poisoning,' whereas he gave it extensive powers 
of a censorial and political nature. Thus we learn that he made 
the council an ** overseer of every thing, and the guardian of the 
laws," empowering it to inquire how any one got his living, and to 
punish the idle.* 

IV. The Areopagus had also duties connected with religion, one 
of which was to superintend the sacred olives growing about Athens, 
and try those who were charged with destroying them.' We read, 
too, that in the discharge of their duty as religious censors, it was 
incumbent upon them to punish the impious and irreligious. 

V. Independent, then, of its jurisdiction as a criminal court in 
cases of willful murder, which Solon continued to the Areopagus, its 
influence must have been sufficiently great to have been a consid- 

I Pau»., iv., 5, 1 ; TkirlvaU, Hi»U Gr., vol. i., p. 345. > Plut., Sol., c 18. 

• Pollnx, viU., 117 ; Dem. c. Arist., p. 627. ♦ Plut. 4toftm, c. » 

» Xf«<M, ntfX Tov viyKOv, p. 110. 
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«nble obstacle to the HTSn^ndnenieiit of the denoeracy at the ex« 
penee oi the other parties in the etate. Aceordtogly we find that 
Pericles, who never was an archoa or AreqMifite, and who was op* 
posed to the aristocracy for many leasoas, resolTed to diminish ito 
power and circnmscribe its sphere of action. His coadjutor in this 
work was Ephialtes, a statesman of infiexiUe integriity, and also a 
military commander.^ After much opposition, Pericies eflTected hia 
object, B.C. 458, and a decree was passed, by which, as Aristotle 
says, the Areopagus was ** matilated,'* and many of its hereditary 
rights were abolished.* What the precise natiite of the altentions 
efieeted by Pericles was, is a matter of much uncertainty ; it is 
net improbable, however, that one of the changes introduced l^ him 
was to make the Arei^agus, like other fuaetioaaiiea, accountable to 
tbe demus for their administration, as, indeed, we k&ow they after- 
ward were. 

VI. The proceedings before the Areopagus in cases of murder 
were, by their solemnity and fairness, well calculated to insure just 
decisions. The process was as follows : Itte king-»rehon* brought 
liie case into court, and sat as one of the judges, who were assem- 
bled in the open air, probably to guard against any contaminatiofl 
fhim tbe criminal.* The accuser, who was said eic 'Apeiou nayov 
hrtVK^reiVf first came forward to make a solemn oath that his ac-^ 
eosation was true, standing ever the slaughtered victims, and im- 
precating extirpation upon himself and his whole family if it were 
not BO. The accused then denied the charge with the same so- 
lemnity and form of ioath. Each party then stated bis case with all 
possible plainness, keeping strictly to the subject, and not bemg 
allowed to appeal in any way to the feelings or passions of the 
judges.* After the first speech, a criminal aceaeed of murdei might 
remove frem Athens, and thus avoid the capital punishmeij 
by Draco's ^eofwU which on this point were still in forcer Except 
in cases of parricide, neither the accuser nor the cousfhad power 
to prevent this ; but the party who thus evaded ej||freme punish- 
ment was not allowed to return home ; and, wbej^ny decree was 
passed at Athens to legalize the return of exiieg; an exception was 
always made against those who had thus left )heir country.* 

Vir. The reputation of the Areopagus as aAsriminal court was of 
long continuance, as we may learn from an anecdote of Aulus Gel- 
lias, who tells us that C. Dolabella, proconsul of the Roman prov- 

i FJiit, dm., 7 ; Pmc., 10, IZ. a Ari$tot., Pol, U., 9 ; Otc., N. D^ ii., 29. 

« JiMmb, ^riiL, 90. * Id., viii.. 33. 

« JrtefC.. JUel., i., < Plmto, Leg., ix., 11. 
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ince of Asia, referred a case which perplexed himself and his coan« 
oil to the Areopagus (utadjudices graviares exercUatioresque) :^ they 
ingeoioosly settled the matter by ordering the parties to appear that 
day one hundred years {ecnienmo anno adesae). They existed in 
name, indeed, till a very late period. Thus we find Cicero' men- 
tions the council in his letters ; and under the Emperors Gratian 
and Theodosius (A.D. 380), 'Pov^tof ^<nos is called proconsul of 
Greece, and an Areopagite.* 

VIII. Of the respectability and moral worth of the council, and 
the respect that was paid to it, we have abundant proofs in the 
writings of the Athenian orators, where, indeed, it would be difficult 
to find it mentioned except in terms of praise. Thus Lysias* speaks 
of it as most righteous and venerable ; and so great was the re- 
spect paid to its members, that it was considered rude in the demus 
to laugh in their presence, while one of them was making an adr 
dress to the assembly on a subject they had been deputed to inves- 
tigate. Shortly after the age of Demetrius Phalereus, however, a 
change had taken place ; they had lost much of their respectability, 
and were but ill fitted to enforce a conduct in others which they did 
not exhibit in themselves. 

IX. The case of St. Paul* is generally quoted as an instance of 
their authority in religious matters ; but the words of the sacred 
historian do not necessarily imply that he was brought before the 
council. It may, however, be remarked, that they certainly took 
cognizance of the introduction of new and unauthorized forms of 
religious worship, called knldera Upd, in contradistinction to the 
irdrpca, or older rights of the state. There was also a tradition that 
Plato was deterred from mentioning the name of Moses, as a teacher 
of the unity of the Grodhead, by his fear of the Areopagus. 

i respect to the number of the Areopagus in its original 
form, a ^^oi of \^o great moment, there are various accounts ; but 
it is plain th^t th^re could have been no fixed number when the ar« 
chons becam\mejbbers of this body at the expiration of their year 
of office. >^>^ \ 

Vs. THS xpBiTA (oi '£4^«rai). 

I. The Epheta werel^ certain Judges at Athens, fifty-one in number, 
selected from noble faifiilies (upiariv^nv alpeOivrec), and more than 
fifty years of age. Thi^ formed a tribunal of great antiquity, so 

much so, indeed, that Pollux* ascribes their institution to Draco. 

■ - 

1 Avi. Gell., ziL, 7. ^Ep.ad Fam., xiii., 1 ; ad AU.^ i, 14. ' Mewrntu, Areop. 

* Lift. cAndoe., p. 104. » ><rt», xvli, 22. • i'ottMsr, via, 1S5. 
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MoreoTer, if we can depend upon the aatbority of Flntaroh,^ one of 
Solon's laws spoke of the ooarts of the Ej^ete and Areopagus as 
co-existent before the time of that legislator. 

II. We are also told by Pollux that the Ephetae in earlier times 
sat in one or other of five courts, according to the nature of the 
causes they had to try. In historical times, however, they sat in 
four only, called respectively the court by the PaUadium {to iwl 
TlaXXtidiifl), by the Delphinium {to kicl AeA^iv/9), by the Prytaneum 
(rd ini UpvTavei^), and the court at Pkreatto or Zea (rd kiri ^pearroiy. 
At the first of these courts they tried cases of unintentional, at the 
second of intentional, but justifiable homicide, such as slaying an- 
other in self-defense, taking the life of an adulterer, killing a tyrant 
or a nightly robber. * At the Prytaneum, by a strange custom, some- 
what analogous to the imposition of a deodand in the English law, 
they passed sentence upon the instroment of murder when the per- 
petrator of the act was not known. In the court at Phreatto, on the 
sea-shore at the Pir»eus, they tried such persons as were charged 
with willful murder during a temporary exile for unintentional homi- 
cide. In cases of this sort, a defendant pleaded his cause on board 
ship (rij^ yvc/^V aTTTdfievoc), the judges sitting close by him on shore.* 

III. Muller* conjectures that the court of the Areopagus was an- 
ciently included in the five courts of the Ephete, and that a separa- 
tion was eflTected when the Athenian nobility lost their supremacy 
in the state, and a timocracy or aristocracy of wealth was substi- 
tuted for an aristocracy of birth. This, as we have already re- 
marked, happened in the time of Solon. The comparatiyely unim- 
portant and antiquated duties of the Ephete sufficiently explain the 
statement in Pollux, that their court gradually lost all respect, and 
became at last an object of ridicule.* 

6. TBI NAXTTODSCaS (NovrO^UBOi). 

I. The Nautodie<B were a class of magistrates* who had the juris- 
diction in matters belonging to navigation and commerce, and in 
matters concerning such persons as bad entered their names as 
members of a phratrta without both their parents being citizens of 
Athens. The time when Nautodiete were first instituted is not men- 
tioned, but the fact that they had the jurisdiction in cases where a 
person had assumed the rights of a phrator without his father and 
mother being citizens, shows that their institution must belong to a 

1 Solon, c. 19. • Pi<«.. Leg-, ^ p. 874. 

a Dem, c Arittocr., p. 644. • JEumenid., § 65. » PoUux, I. c. 

• Barpotr.; Suid, ; La, JUct, «. 9. NmrpMeci. 
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time when t med^s otain to eitiflMilifp wm NAMnt if Mly bit 
UAket was a citiwR, wbatefer bis mother might be» that is, pievioas 
to the time of Pericles,* and pcihfps as early as the time of die 
thenes. 

II. The NtaOtdUm wete a^^inted ereiy year ^ lot in the moath 
of Gamelioo (the last half of January and the ibst part of Febraary). 
This magistracy appears to ha^ eeased about the time of Philip of 
Maoedon. No tiace ocevrs of them in any of the speeches of De- 
mosthenes. 



CHAPTER XYH. 

9VSU0 AlTD PBITATB ACTIONS, dtC. 

I. AocvsATions were either poblie or private. Pttblic aceosa- 
tioos (ypafal) were those in which it was set forth that the state had 
snstained injury either immediately or through offences committed 
against individuals. The line, however, between public and private 
wrongs does not seem to have been very strictly drawn, for in many 
instances the plaintiff was at liberty to prosecute either civilly or 
criminally ; in eases of theft, lor exsmple, where the value of the 
property stolen exceeded fifty drachms, and in injuries to the person, 
either as a 6(iai alulae or ypa^ tSpei^. 

II. Any duly qualified citizen might bring forward a publio conn- 
plaint, even though he were not the party injured ; the fine imposed 
in such cases went to the state ; but if the prosecutor let the affair 
drop, or failed to establish his charge by the votes of at least a fifth 
part of the judges, he was himself fined one hundred drachme, and 
renderad forever inc^[iable of appearing as a prosecutor in a similar 
action. 

III. The general term for a public prosecution is ypa^, in contra- 
distinction to iUiit a private complaint. It had, however, various 
names, according to its various forms and objects. Thus, besides 
the ypaf^ (written information), property so called, we have the iv 
dei^ify iiroywyv, and ^yija/f, by which the magistrate authorised 
summary proceedings without previous notice, and the arrest of the 
defendant after information received, unless three sureties were 
found for his appearance. 

IV. The following varieties of public process may here be noticed. 
Before the Archon, ypa^ dya/iiov, against those who did not marry ;• 
ypai}>^ imrpfyrr^Cf against a guardian for neglect or injury of the per- 
son or property of his ward \* ypa^ KAKutreuc* against children for 

» PJitf., Peria^ 37. » PoUnx, tHI, 40. » Meitr, Ju, Prt,, p. 294 



ill treatment or neglect of their psu-ents ;' against husbands for mal- 
treatment of their wives ;^ against the nearest relatives of poor 
b^iresses^ who neither married them themselves, nor gave them a 
dowry in order to marry them to persons of their rank in life. Be- 
ibre the King-arckorif* ypa^ aaiSeia^, an impeachment for impiety ; 
■ypa^ <l>6vov, for bloodshed, &c. Before the Polemareky ypa<^Tj dnpo- 
craaiov, brought against a freedman for default of duty to the citizen 
to whom he owed his freedom.* Before the Thesmotheta, ypa^ 
^6peiiit including the more serious injuries done to the person ; ypa^ 
TTpodoatQs, for treason or treasonable practices. Before the Eleven^ 
ypa^Tj x^oTTi^f, for theft ; ypa(^ ^unoSvalact for stealing the clothes 
of bathers, &c. Before the Strategy ypa^ri darpaTelaCf for foiling to 
perform military duty ; ypa<jnf "keiivoTa^iovy for desertion. 

V. Those actions, on the other hand, were denominated private 
which related strictly to private wrongs or disputes. Private com- 
plaints could only be brought forward by those who had sustained 
the injury, or who appeared for individuals who were not permitted 
to plead in person. In all such actions it was a rule that the mulct 
or damages awarded by the court should be paid to the plaintiff, and 
that in the event of the proceedings being declared frivolous, the 
defendant should receive one sixth part of the sum in dispute by way 
of indemnification for his loss of time and labor. This sum thus 
paid was called kifuSeTuc^. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

LBOAL PROCEEDINGS. 

\. In a Civil Causey or diK^. 
I. The proceedings in a diKV were commenced by a summons to 
the defendant {Trp6^KXn<ns) to appear on a certain day before the 
proper magistrate, and there answer the charges preferred against 
bim.* This summons was often served by the plaintiff in person, 
accompanied by one or two witnesses (/fAiyn/pec or /c^syropf c ), whose 
names were endorsed upon the declaration m§ic or iyK2.tjfia). The 
term cUteres or cUtores properly means summoners, and in the ab- 
sence of the plaintiff they served the summons themselves. If there 
were an insufficient service of the summons, the lawsuit was styled 
affp6f«Aiyrof, and was dismissed by the magistrate. 

1 Aristopk., Av^ 757. * -P^V- Laert^ Ir., 17. 

« Meier, Att. Froc, p. 300, tegq. * Id, t6., p. 315, Mqq. 

• ArigUi^^ Nub^ 12S1 ; Av^ 1046L 
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II. There were occasions upon which a personal arrest of the 
party proceeded against took the place of, or, at all events, was sim* 
ultaneous with the service of the sunomons ; as, for instance, when 
the plaintiff doubted whether such party would not leave the coun- 
try to avoid answering the action ;* and accordingly we find that 
in such cases an Athenian plaintiff might compel a foreigner to ac- 
company him to the polemarch's office, and there to produce bail for 
his appearance, or, failing so to do, submit to remain in custody till 
the trial. The word Karryyvdv is peculiarly used of this proceeding. 

III. Between the service of the summons and appearance of the 
parties before the magistrate, it is very probable that the law pre- 
scribed the intervention of a period of five days.' If both parties 
appeared, the proceedings commenced by the plaintiff's putting in 
his declaration, and, at the same time, depositing his share of the 
court fees {TrpvTaifela), the non-payment of which was a fatal objec- 
tion to the farther progress of the cause.* These were very trifling 
in amount. If the subject of litigation was rated at less than one 
hundred drachms, nothing was paid ; if at more than one hundred 
drachms, and less than one thousand drachmae, three drachmae were 
a sufficient deposit, and so on in proportion. If the defendant neg- 
lected or refused to make his payment, it is natural to conclude that 
he underwent the penalties consequent upon non-appearance. la 
all cases, the successful party was reimbursed his prytaneia by the 
other.* 

IV. The napaKaraSo^ was another deposit in some cases, but 
paid by the plaintiff only. This was not in the nature nor of the 
usual amount of the court fees, but a kind of penalty, as it was for- 
feited by the suitor in case he* failed in establishing his cause. In 
a suit against the treasury, it was fixed at a fifth ; in that of a claim 
to the property of a deceased person by an alleged heir or devisee, 
at a tenth of the value sought to be recovered.* If the action was 
not intended to be brought before an heliastic court, but merely sub- 
mitted to the arbitration of diateta, a course which the plaintiff 
might adopt in all private actions, the drachma paid in place of the 
deposit above mentioned bore the name of TrapaoraaLg. 

V. The deposits being made, it became the duty of the magistrate, 
if no manifest objection appeared on the face of the declaration, to 
cause it to be written out on a tablet, and exposed for tke inspec- 
tion of the public on the wall or other place which served as the 

I Dem. c. Zenoth., p. 890. a Meier, Jtt. Proc^ p. 580. 

« Mauh., de Jud. AHu, p. 961. ♦ Meier, JU, Proc, p. 6ia 

• Mauh,, de Jud. Ath., p. 260. 
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caase^ist of bis coort. The magistrate then ^poioted a day for 
what was termed the avoKpiaic, or preliminary investigation! which 
was done by drawing lots for the priority in case there was a plu- 
rality of cases instituted at the same time ; and to this proceeding 
the phrase Xayxdveiv dtKi/v, which generally denotes to bring an ac- 
tion, is to be primarily attributed. If the plaintiff failed to appear 
at the anacrisis, the suit, of course, fell to the ground ; if the de- 
fendant made default, judgment passed against him.^ 

VI. The anacrisis began with the affidavit of the plaintiff (^rpoci;- 
ftoala), then followed the answer of the defendant {dvTOfnoaia or dv 
Tiypw^). The parties then produced their respective witnesses, 
and reduced their evidence to writing, and put in originals, or au- 
thenticated copies, of all the records, deeds, and contracts that 
might be useful in establishing their case, as well as memoranda of 
offers and requisitions then made by either side (irpoK^aetc). The 
whole of the documents were then, if the case took a straight-for- 
ward course {evdvdiKia), inclosed on the last day of the anacrisis in 
a casket {kxivoc)tVfhich was sealed, and intrusted to the custody 
of the presiding magistrate, till it was produced and opened at the 
trial. During the interval, no alteration in its contents was per- 
mitted, and, accordingly, evidence that had been discovered after 
the anacrisis was not producible at the trial. 

VII. These were, in general, the proceedings in the anacrisis, and 
from what thus took place it is clear that the main part of the evi- 
dence on both sides was brought out in the preliminary investiga- 
tion, and that at the regular trial in court the main object was to 
work upon the minds of the judges through the influence of the or- 
ators with reference to the evidence brought out in the anacrisis. 
The latter, therefore, consisted of the simple evidence, which re- 
quired no oratorical discussion. 

YIII. When the court was assembled for the trial of the cause, 
the magistrate called on the case,' and the plaintiff opened. At the 
commencement of the speech, the proper officer {6 k^' {>doip) filled 
the clepsydra with water. As long as water flowed from this vessel, 
the orator was permitted to speak ; if, however, evidence was to be 
read by the officer of the court, or a law recited, the water was 
stopped till the speaker recommenced. The quantity of water, or, 
in other words, the length of the speeches, was not by any means 
the same in all causes ; in the speech against Macartatus, and else- 
where, one amphora only was deemed sufficient ; eleven are men- 
tioned in the impeachment of JSsch ines for misconduct in his em- 

» Meitr, Att. Proc., p. 6S3. a piatner, Proces$ und.Klei00n, toL L,'p. 18S. 
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bassy. In some fi»w cases, as tbose of icdic«(r<c, aoeordln^ to Har- 
pocration, no limit was pfescnbed. 

IX. The speeches were sometimes interrapted by the cry KaT66a, 
» go down," in e^ct, " cease speaking," from the dteasts, which 
placed the adTocate in a serious dilemma ; for, if he still persisted m 
his address, he conld hardly fail to oiTend those who bade him stop ; 
whereas, if he obeyed the order, it might be found, after the votes 
had been taken, that it emanated from a minority of the dicasts.* 

X. After the speeches of the advocates, which were, in general, 
two on each side, and the incidental reading of the documentary 
and other evidence, the dicasts proceeded to give their judgment 
by ballot. For this purpose they used either sea-shells {xoiplvat),* 
or beans (Kvofwi), or balls of metal (airov^vTMi) or of stone {tfr^t). 
These last were the most common ; and hence ^^eo&at, and its 
various derivatives, are used so often to signify voiingy determining, 
&c. The balls were either pierced {Terpvirrffiivtu), and wh<^e (1rXJ^ 
peic)t the former for condemnation, the latter for acquittal ;* or they 
were black and white, for the-^ame purposes respectively.* 

XI. There might be three methods of voting. First, the secret 
method, called KpvMnv i'tj^pi^Eodatt when each dicast had two balls 
given him (say a black and a white). Two boxes (jcddot, Kodiaicot, 
or afi^opelc) were prepared, one of brass, called the judgment-box 
(K^peoc), into which the dicast put the ball by which he gave his vote, 
and the other of wood, called uicvpof , into which he put the othei 
ball, and the only object of which was to enable him to conceal his 
vote. Each box had a neck or funnel (xi/judf), into which a man 
could put his hand, but only one ball could pass through the lower 
part into the box.* Secondly., there might be only one box, into 
which the dicast put which of the two balls he pleased, and returned 
the other to the officer of the court. Thirdly, there might be two 
boxes, one for condemnation, the other for acquittal, and only one 
ball. The first method was most commonly practiced at Athens. 

XII. When the principal point at issue was decided in favor of 
the plaintiff, there followed in many cases farther discussion as to 
the amount of damages or penalty which the defendant should pay. 
The method of voting upon this question seems to have varied, in 
that the dicasts used a small tablet instead of a ballot- ball, upon 
which those that approved of the heavier penalty drew a long line, 
the others a short one. 

1 Aristoph^ Vup^ SfTk ^ Id. ib., 333, 349 ; £9., 1332. 
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XIIL Upon judgment being given in a private suit, the Athenian 
law left its execution very much in the hands of the successful 
party, who was empowered to seize the movables of his antagonist 
as a pledge for the payment of the money, or institute an action of 
ejectment ik^ovXng) against the refractory debtor. The judgment 
of a court of dicasts was in general decisive, but upon certain oc- 
casions, as, for instance, when a gross case of perjury or conspiracy 
could be proved by the unsuccessful party to have operated to his 
disadvantage, the cause, upon the conviction of such conspirators 
or witnesses, might be commenced de novo. 

2. In a Criminal Cause^ or ypa^rj. 

I. In criminal causes the prosecution was conducted by a Kvpio^^ 
or legal guardian, in behalf of an aggrieved woman, a minor, or 
filave. In the case of a resident alien, his npoardTi^c probably gave 
some assistance in the commencement of the proceedings, though 
the accusation was in the name of the person aggrieved, who also 
made his appearance at the trial without the intervention of the pa- 
tron ; and a complete foreigner would upon this occasion require 
the same or a still farther protection from the proxenus of his 
country. 

XL A public action against a citizen commenced, with some ex- 
ceptions, like an ordinary lawsuit, with a summons to appear before 
the proper magistrate on a fixed day. The anacrisis then followed ; 
but the bill of accusation was called a ypa^j? or <^d(ng, and not an 
tinXtlfia or Tifj^LQt as in private actions. If the prosecutor failed on 
the regular trial to obtain the voices of a fifth of the dicasts, in all 
cases except those brought before the archon that had reference to 
injury {KdKL>mg) done to women or orphans, he was liable to a fine 
of one hundred drachms^ and, besides this penalty, to a modified 
disfranchisement, as, for instance, an incapacity to bring a similar 
accusation on certain occasions. 

III. When a defendant was found guilty, the superintending mag- 
istrate called upon the prosecutor to say what punisliment he pro- 
posed should be inflicted on him, and what he had to say thereupon. 
The bill of indictment (ly/cA??/xa) was always superscribed with some 
penalty by the person who preferred it. He was said hizLypd<^eadai 
Tifinfia* and the penalty proposed is called kntypafifia.'^ The prose- 
cutor was now called upon to mount the platform and address the 
dicasts {dvaSaiveiv ek rlfirifia). Here he said whatever occurred 
to him calculated to aggravate the charge or incense the dicast» 
1 9mo9th. 0. Kautim^ 981. 
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against his opponents. He was not boand, howerer, to abide by 
the proposal made in the bill, but might, if he pleased (with the con- 
sent of the court), ask for a lower penalty than he had demanded be- 
fore. This was often done at the request of the defendant himself 
or of his friends, sometimes from motives of humanity, and some- 
times from prudential considerations. 

lY. If the accused submitted to the punishment proposed on the 
other side, there was no farther dispute ; if he thought it too severe, 
he made a counter-proposition, naming the penalty (commonly some 
pecuniary fine) which he considered would satisfy the demands of 
justice. He was then said avTLrtftaoBai, or iavrili rifiaadaL.^ He 
was allowed to address the court in mitigation of punishment ; to 
say what he could in extenuation of his offence, or to appeal to the 
mercy of his judges. This was frequently done for him by his rela- 
tions and friends ; and it was not unusual for a man, who thought 
himself in peril of life or freedom, to produce his wife and children 
in court in order to excite compassion.' After both parties had 
been heard in this manner, the dicasts were called upon to give 
their second verdict, fixing the penalty. 

v. If the sentence was death, the presiding magistrate of the 
court delivered the prisoner, who remained in the custody of the 
ScythsB during the trial, to the Eleven, whose business it was to 
execute judgment upon him. If the punishment were confiscation 
of property, the demarchs made an inventory of the effects of the 
criminal, which was read in an assembly of the people, and delirered 
to the poUta, that they might make a sale of the goods, and pay in 
the proceeds to the public treasury. 



CHAPTER xrx. 

APPEAL {ideate or ivaducla), 

1. Owing to the constitution of the Athenian courts, each of which 
was generally appropriated to its particular subjects of cognizance, 
and therefore could not be considered as homogeneous with or sub- 
ordinate to any other, there was little^opportunity for bringing ap- 
peals, properly so called. It is to be observed, also, that in general 
a cause was finally and irrevocably decided by the verdict of the 
dicasts. There were, however, some exceptions, in which appeals 
and new trials might be resorted to.' 

1 D€mo$tk. e. Timocr^ 743 ; c. Nico$tr., 1252. » Den, e. Mid^^tZ, S75. 
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II. A new trial to annul the previous award might be oMamed if 
the loser could prove that it was not owing to his negligence that 
judgment had gone by default, or that the dicasts had been deceived 
by false witnesses. An appeal from the verdict of the Heliasts was 
allowed only when one of the parties was a citizen of a foreign state, 
between which and Athens an agreement existed as to the method 
of settling disputes between individuals of the respective countries. 
If such a foreigner lost his cause at Athens, he was permitted to 
appeal to the proper court in another state, which appears to have 
been the native country of the litigant. 

III. It is not easy to determine upon what occasions an appeal 
from the archons could be preferred ; for, after the time of Solon, 
their power of deciding causes had degenerated into the mere pres- 
idency of a court {tiyefiovla diKaorrjplov) and the conduct of the pre* 
vious examination of causes {dvaKpLotg). An appeal, however, from 
the archons, as well as from all other officers, was very possible w))en 
they imposed a fine of their own authority, and without the sanction 
of a court ; and it might also take place when the king-archon had 
by his sole voice made an award of dues and privileges (yipa) con- 
tested by two priesthoods or sacerdotal races. ^ 

IV. Pollux, among other instances of appeal, speaks of that from 
the senate to the assembly of the people. It is conjectured that 
this refers to cases which the former were for various reasons dis- 
inclined to decide. Others, however, think that it occurred when 
the senate was accused of having exceeded its powers. 



CHAPTER XX. 

PUNISHMENTS. 

PumsHMENT afibcted either the person or the property of the con- 
demned {rradeiv ^ dwoTlaai). The first comprehended not only im- 
prisonment and capital punishment, but also banishment and atimia. 

1. Imprisonment. 
I. Imprisonment was seldom used among the Greeks as a legal 
punishment for offences. They preferred banishment to the ex- 
pense of keeping prisoners in confinement. We do, indeed, find 
some cases in which it was sanctioned by law; but these are not 
altogether instances of its being used as a punishment. Thus the 
farmers of the duties and their bondsmen were liable to imprison- 
1 Lex, Rketorienmy p. 919. 
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ment if tba daties were not pud by a sjwoi&ed tioM i bat the -otjeet 
of this was to prevent the escape of deiaulters, aad to iosare lego- 
larity of payment.^ 

II. Again, persons who bad been mulcted in penalties might be 
confined till they bad paid them.' The dri/toh also, if they exer- 
cised the rights of citizenship, were subject to the same conse- 
quences.' Moreover, we read of a Seafw^ for theft ; but this was a 
wposTlftfu^Of or additional penalty, the infliction of which was at the 
optien of the court which tried the cause ; and the dtopioc itself was 
not an imprisonment, but an exposure in the stocks for Ave days 
and nights. Still the idea of imprisonment p^r sc, as a punishment, 
was not strange to the Athenians. Thus we find that Plato* pro- 
poses to have three prisons : one of these was to be a aii^popurr^ 
fM¥t or penitentiary, and another a place of punishment, a sort of 
penal settlement away from the city. 

III. The prison at Athens was in former times called deaftor^piovp 
find afterward, by a sort of euphemism, oU^/m. It was chiefly used 
as a guard-house, or place of execution, and was under the charge 
of the public officers called the Eleven. One gate in the prison, 
through which the condemned were led to execution, was called rd 
XapQveiov. 

2. Capital Punishment. 

I. The most common mode of execution was by the juice of the 
Koveiovt commonly supposed to have been hemlock, which waa 
drunk after sunset. Capital punishment, such as striking down or 
slaying an oflfender, might, in certain cases, be inflicted by the party 
on the spot ; for instance, on robbers detected in the act at night» 
and on adulterers. 

II. The drinking of the juice of the Kweiov was a punishment for 
ofiences against the state. It was inflicted for treason, or attempt- 
iof to overthrow the democracy {KaraXvais rov dn/sw), for treachery 
{irpodoaiayi as in the case of deserters {airofioXia)^ for denial of the 
state-religion, disparagement of the mysteries, premeditated murder, 
dec. 

3. Exile {<j>vy^). 
I. Exile or banishment among the Greek states seldom appears 
as a punishment appointed by law for particular offences. We 
might, indeed, expect this ; for the division of Greece into a number 

« Boekk, Pttb. Scan., p. 3», M99. » Dtmuutk. c. Mid., p. 583. 

» Dmn. e. Timocr^ p. 739L * L^^ x^ p. 906. 



of independent states would neither admit of the estaUisbmeat of 
penal colonies, nor of the varions kinds of exile which we read of 
under Roman emperors. The general tenn ^1737 (flight) was, foi 
tlie most part, applied in the ease of those who, in order to avoid 
some punishment or danger, removed frcan their own eonntry to 
another. Proof of this is found in the records of the Heroic ages, 
and chiefly where homicide had been committed, whether with 01 
without malice aforethought.^ 

II. In the later times of Athenian history, ^v>^, or banishment, 
IMirtook of the same nature, and was practiced nearly in the same 
eases as in the Heroic ages, with this difierenee, that the laws moss 
strietiy defined its limits, its legal consequences, and its duratio«. 
Thus, an action for willful murder was brought before the Areopa- 
gus, and for manslaughter before the eourt of the Epbetce. The ao* 
eused might in either ease withdraw himself (^eiv) before sen* 
tenee was passed ; but when a onminal evaded the punisbmsnt to 
which an act of murder would have exposed J»im had he remained 
in his own land, he was banished forever {^yu dei^vy/ov), and not 
allowed to return home even when other exiles were restored upon 
a general amnesty, since on such occasions a speciid exception was 
made against criminals banished by the Areopagus. A convicted 
murderer, if found within the limits of the state, might be seized 
and put to death,' and whoever harbored or entertained {viredeiaro) 
any one who had fled from bis country to avoid a capital panisb- 
inent, was liable to the same penalties as the fugitive himself.* 

in. When a verdict of manslaoghter was returned, it was usual 
for the convicted party to leave bis country by a certain road, and 
to remain in exile until be induced some one of the relatives of the 
slain man to take compassion upon him. During his absence, his 
possessions were hmniia^ that is, not confiscated ; but if he remained 
at home or returned before the requirements of the law were s^ 
isfied, he was Itat^e to be driven or carried out of the country by 
force. Moreover, not only was actual murder punished with ban- 
ishment and confiscation, but also a rpavfia itc upovola^t or wounding 
with intent to kill, though death might not ensue. The same pun- 
ishment was inflicted on persons who rooted up the sacred olives 
at Athens ; and by the laws of Solon every one was liable to it who 
remained neuter during political contentions. 

I flbm, n., judU., 88 ; Od., xv., 275. a Dmnosth, c. Aris., p. 629. 

* DmMth. e. PolycL, p. 1222. 
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OfTBLACIUI. 

I. Under ^vy^t as a general term, is comprehended Oslncum {ha^ 
TpaKifffto^). The difference between the two, according to some of 
the ancient writers,' was as follows : those who were banished lost 
their property by confiscation, whereas the ostracised did not ; the 
former also had no fixed place of abode, no time of retarn assigned^ 
but the latter had. 

II. The ostracism was instituted by Clistbenes after the expulsion 
of the Pisistratide. Its nature and objects are thus explained by 
Aristotle : ** Democratical states used to ostracize, and remove from 
the city for a definite time, those who appeared to be preemioest 
above their fellow-citizens by reason of their wealth, the number of 
their friends, or any other means of influence." It is well known, 
and implied in the quotations just given, that ostracism was not a 
punishment for any crime, but rather a precautionary removal of 
those who possessed sufiicient power in the state to excite either 
envy or fear. Thus Plutarch says it was a good-natured way of al- 
lajring envy {^6vw frapaftvBia ^tXdvBpowoc) by the humiliation of 
superior dignity and power.' 

III. The manner of effecting an ostracism was as follows : Before 
the vote of ostracism could be taken, the senate and assembly had 
to determine in the sixth prytany of the year whether such a step 
was necessary- If they decided in the aflirmative, a day was fixed, 
and the agora was inclosed with barriers, with ten entrances for the 
ten tribes. By these the tribesmen entered, each with his berpanov, 
or piece of tile, on which was written the name of the individual 
whom he wished to be ostracized. The nine archons and the sen- 
ate, «. €., the presidents of that body, superintended the proceedings, 
and the party who had the greatest number of votes against him, 
supposing that this number amounted to six thousand, was obliged 
to withdraw (^ereurrvvaO from the city within ten days ; if the num- 
ber of votes did not amount to six thousand, nothing was done.* 
Plutarch, differing from other authorities, says, that for an expul- 
sion of this sort, it was not necessary that the votes given against 
any individual should amount to six thousand, but only that the sum 
total of voters present should not be less than that number. Thi^ 
statement, however, though defended by Bockh and Wachamuth, 
has been successfully combated by Grote. 

IV. The party thus banished by the ostracism was not, however, 

1 Suid^ a. V. ; SchoL ad Ariuoph., Eguit., 861, a Pltttf VU. ArUt^ 10. 

* SehoL ad Arittapk, Equtt., 851 ; PoUux, tU!., 19. 
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deprired of his property. The period of his banisbmeiit was for ten 
years. Some of the most distinguished men at Athens were re- 
moved by it, but recalled when the city found their services indis- 
pensable. Among these were Themistocles, Aristides, Cimon, and 
Alcibiades. The last person against whom it was used at Athens 
was Hyperbolas, a demagogue of low birth and character, whom 
Nicias and Alcibiades conspired together to ostracize when the ban- 
ishment threatened each of themselves. But the Athenians thought 
their own dignity compromised, and ostracism degraded by such an 
application of it, and accordingly discontinued the practice. 

v. Ostracism prevailed in other democratical states as well as at 
Athens ; namely, at Argos, Miletus, and Megara, but we have no 
partHsolars of the way in which it was administered there. From 
liie ostracism of Athens was copied the Petalism (rreraJuafid^) of the 
Syracusans, so called from the whaka, or leaves of the dive, on 
which was written the name of the person whom they wished to 
remove from the city. The removal, however, was only for five 
years ; a sufficient time, as they thought, to humble the pride and 
hopes of the exile. But petalism did not last long ; for the fear of 
this " humbling'' deterred the best qualified among the citizens from 
taking any part in public affairs, and the degeneracy and bad gov- 
ernment which followed soon led to a repeal of the law, B.C. 462.^ 

Mr. Grote^ has some very ingenioiis remariss in defence of oatracism, 
which he maintains was a wise precaution for upholding the democratical 
oonsttotion established by Ciisthenes. He observes that Glistheaes, by 
the spirit of his reforms, secured the bear^ attachment of the body of cit- 
izens; but from the first generation of leading men, under the nascent de- 
mocracy, and with such precedents as they had to look back upon, no self- 
imposed limits to ambition could be expected ; and the problem required 
was to eliminate beforehand any one about to transgress these limits, so 
as to escape the necessity of putting him down afterward with all that 
bloodshed and reaction, in the midst of which the ft-ee working of the con- 
stitution would be suspended at least, if not irrevocably extinguished. To 
ftoquiro such influeace as would render him dan^exoas under democratioal 
fomsB, a liian must stand in evidence before the public, so as to afford some 
TOaaonahln means of judging of his character and purposes; and the se- 
curity which Clisthenes provided was to call in the positive judgment of 
the citizens respecting his future promise purely and simply, so that they 
might not remain too long neutral between two political rivals. Care was 
taken, moreover, to divest the ostracism of all painful consequence, except 
what was inseparable from exile ; and this is not one of the least proofii 
of the wisdom with which it was devised. Most certainly it never de- 
prived the public of cand idates for political influence ; and when we con- 

A mod. 8ic^ zL, 87. . «irirtaryo/GTBea,vol.iv,p.aO(^s«W. 
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f ider Hm amnH aaww* of indhridMl evil which it oMttoMt two i 
will be quite ndScient to offer in the way of jogtificttion t fint, it oom- 
pletely prodoced its intended effect, fiar the democracy grew ap from in- 
fancy to manhood withoot a single attempt to overthrow it by force ; next, 
throagh such tranquil working of the democratical fonns, a oonstitntibnal 
morality, quite sufBciently complete, was produced among the leading 
Athenians, to enable the people after a certain time to dispense with that 
exceptional security which the ostracism offbred.^ 

4. Atimia {ari/Ua). 

I. A citizen of Athens bad the power to exereise all the rights 
and priyileges of a citizen as long as be was not Buffering under 
any kind of atimia, a word which, in meaning, nesriy answers to tfae 
modern outlawry, inasmuch as a person forfeited by it the protee- 
tion of the laws of his country, and mostly all the rights of a citizen 
also. 

If. A detailed enumeration of the rights of which an atimos was 
deprived is given by iEschines.* He was not allowed to bold any 
civil or priestly office whatever, either in the city of Athens itself 
or in any town within the dominion of Athens. He could not be 
employed as herald or ambassador. He could not give his opinioa 
or speak either in the public assembly or in tfae senate. He was 
not even allowed to appear within the extent of the agora. He was 
excluded from visiting the public sanctuaries, as well as from taking 
any part in any public sacrifice. He could neither bring an action 
against any one from whom he bad sustained any injury, nor appear 
as a witness in any court of justice ; nor could, on the other band, 
any one bring an action against him.* 

III. The crimes for which total and perpetual a/tmta was inflicted 
on a person were the following : The giving and accepting of bribes, 
the embezzlement of public money, manifest proofs of cowardice 
in -defence of his country, false witness, false accusation, and bad 
conduct toward parents. Moreover, if a person, either by deed or 
bf word, injured or insulted a magistrate while performing the du- 
ties of his office ; if as a judge he bad been guilty of partiality ; if 
he had squandered away his paternal inheritance, dbe., he was equal- 
ly liable to ariuia. 

IV. The atimia thus far described was perpetual ; for if a person 
bad once incurred it, he could scarcely ever hope to be lawfully re- 
leased from it. It was only in times when the republic was threat- 
ened with great danger that an atimos might hope to recover his 

i QroUt l.e, > C. Timareh.^ p. 44, Mgy. 

s Compare DmMtk. e. Neatr., p. 1353 ; c. Timoern p. 739. 
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lost rights, and in sach circamstances the atimoi were sometimes 
restored en masse to their former rights.^ 

y. A second kind of atimia, which, though in its extent a total 
one, lasted only until the person sabject to it fulfilled those duties 
for the neglect of which it had been inflicted, was not so much a 
punishment for any particular crime, as a means of compelling a 
man to submit to the laws. This was the atimia of public debtors. 
Any citizen of Athens who owed money to the public treasury, 
whether his debt arose from a fine to which he had been condemned, 
or from a part he bad taken in any branch of the administration, or 
from bis having pledged himself to the refHiUic for another person, 
was in a state of total atimia if be refused to pay, or could not pay 
the sum that was due. His children, daring his lifetime, were not, 
however, included in his atimia, bat remained iTcin/iou* If he per- 
severed in his refusal to pay beyond the time of the ninth prytany, 
his debt was doubled, and his property was taken and sold.* If the 
sum obtained by the sale was snfilcieot to pay the debt, the atimia 
appears to have ceased ; but if not, the atimia not only continned 
to the death of the public debtor, but was inherited by his heirs, and 
lasted until the debt was paid off.* 

VI. A third and only partial kind of atimia deprived the person on 
whom it was inflicted merely of a portion of his rights as a citizen.* 
It was called drifda icard Trpdf raftv, because it was specified in every 
case what particular right was forfeited by the atimos. The follow- 
ing are some of the cases that faU under this head. If a man came 
forward as a public accuser, and afterward either dropped the charge 
or did not obtain a fifth of the votes in favor of his accusation, be 
was not only liable to a fine of one thousand drachmae, but was sub- 
jected to an atimia, which deprived him of the right in future to ap- 
pear as accuser in a case of the same nature as that in which he 
had been defeated or which he had given up. If his accusation had 
been a ypat^ daeSelact he also lost the right of visiting certain tem- 
ples.* Some cases are also mentioned in which an accuser, though 
he did not obtain a fifth of the votes, was not subjected to any pun- 
ishment whatever. Such was the case in a charge brought before 
the first archon respecting the ill treatment of parents, orphans, or 
heiresses. In other cases the accuser was merely subject to the fi ne 
of one thousand drachmae, without incurring any degree of atimia. 

1 J&n., Htilm^ ii, 2, 11. a Vem. c Thtocrin^ p. 1388. 

> Ikmosth. c Jficoatr^ p. 12S5. 

* Dem. c. Andrat^ p. 603 ; BOckh, Publ. Eam^ p. 381, dd ed. 

s Andodd., de My$t, p. 17 and 36. • Id. ib. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

(B.) BBLIOION. 

1. Gods. 

I. The chief deity of Athens was Mioenra {'ABnvd), the protectress 
of the city, and hence called 'A0^vd iroXiof. As the patron divinity 
of the state, she was the protectress of the phratrie and houses 
which formed the basis of the state. She also maintained the au- 
thority of the law, and justice, and order in the courts and the a»* 
sembly of the people. She was popularly believed to have insti- 
tuted the ancient court of the Areopagus ; and in the case of Orestes, 
where the votes of the judges of this court were equally divided, 
she was said to have given the casting vote in favor of the accused. 
As the protectress of agriculture, she is represented as the inven- 
tress of the plough and rake. She created the olive-tree, the great- 
est blessing of Attica, taught the people to yoke oxen to the plough, 
took care of the breeding of horses, and instructed men how to tame 
them by the bridle, her own invention. 

II. The people of Attica also worshipped Jupiter (Z«vf nv^cvf, 
ipKeioc)f Ceres {Anfi^rjfp), Proserpina (Uepae^^), Apolio CAnoXXov), 
as the god of the Ionic race {^ebs irarp^of ), to whose sanctuary at 
Delos sacred embassies (i^eupiac) were accustomed to be sent, Diana 
CApTSfiiC), Bacchus {Ai6waoc)t Vulcan ('H^iaroc), Venus {'k^podini), 
Vesta ('£<Tr/a), Mercury ('Ep^i/c), Neptune (IIoffeidM/), Nemesis, the 
Eumenides, and others. Among the national heroes we find Erech- 
tkeus, Triptolemus, Cecrops, Theseus^ and, in later times, Codrus, Har- 
nwdius, and Arisiogiton, 

2. Temples. 

I. We have already made mention of the most celebrated temples 
at Athens in our account of that city ; we will now proceed to make 
some remarks on temples generally. 

II. Temples appear to have existed in Greece from the earliest 
times. They were separated from the profane land around them 
(rcJirof piSifXoc or ra piSt^Xa) by inclosures, generally of stone, the 
entrance to which was decorated, as architecture advanced, with 
magnificent propylaea, as in the case of the Parthenon at Athens. 
The whole space inclosed in such a irepl6< Xoc was called ri/nevoct or 
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sometimes jepov,' and contained, besidee the temple itself, other 
sacred baildings, and sacred grounds planted with groves, &c. 
Within the precincts of the sacred inclosure no dead were generally 
allowed to be buried, though there were some exceptions to this 
rule, and we have instances of persons being buried in, or, at least, 
near certain temples. The religious laws of the island of Delos did 
not allow any corpses to be buried within the whole extent of the 
island ;* and when this law had been violated, a part of the island 
was first purified by Pisistratus, and subsequently the whole island 
by the Athenian people. 

III. The temple itself was called veac, and at its entrance fonts 
of lustral water {icepipftavr^pia) were generally placed, that those 
who entered the sanctuary to pray or to offer sacrifices might first 
purify themselves.* The character of the early Greek temples was 
dark and mysterious, for they had no windows, and they received 
light through the door, which was very large, or from lamps burning 
in them. 

^ rv. AH temples were built either in an oblong or round form, and 
were mostly adorned with columns. Those of an oblong form had 
columns either in the front alone, in the fore and back fronts, or on 
iUi the four sides. The friezes and metopes were adorned with 
Yarious sculptures, and no expense was spared in embellishing the 
structure. The light which was formerly let in at the door was 
now frequently let in from above, through an opening in the middle, 
called OTTOi^pov, and a temple thus constructed was called inaiQpot^ 

y. Many of the great temples consisted of three parts : 1. The 
vp6vaog or irpddofAo^t the vestibule. 2. The ceUa (voof, aijKdc) ; and, 
3. The bmadodofto^. The cella was the most important part, as it 
was, properly speaking, the temple, or tl^e habitation of the deity 
whose statue it contained. In one and thd same cella there were 
sometimes the statues of two or more diyinities, as in the Erechthe- 
am at Athens, the statues of Neptune, Vulcan, and Butas. The stat- 
ues always faced the entrance, which was in the centre of the front 
portico. The place where the statue stood was called Idof, and was 
surrounded by a balustrade or railing (Z/cpta, kpifiara). Some tem- 
ples had also more than one cella, in which case the one was gen- 
erally behind the other, as in the temple of Minerva Polias at Athens. 
In temples where oracles were given, or where the worship was 
connected with mysteries, the cella was called advrov, fiiyapovy or 

. 1 Herod^ is., 36; ▼!., 19 ; Vakk^ ad loe. 
» Thw^d^ «i, 104. Compare Herod., i., 64, » Potiux, U 10 ; Herod., i, 51. 

♦ Vitruo., fy., 5. 
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Ap6Kropov, md to It none Imt the pneets «nd tlie imtisted bad a^ 
ces8> 

VI. In some eases the cefla was not accessible to any bmnan 
being, and Tarious stories were related of the calamities that had 
befellen persons who had rentared to cross the Ihresfaold * 

Vn. The oTnodoSofto^ was a chamber which had its enlranee in 
the back front of a temple, and serred as a place in which the treas- 
ures of the temple were Icept, and thns supplied the place of the ^^ 
etttvpoi which were attached to some temples.* 

VIII. Independently of the immense treasures contained in many 
of the Greek temples, which were either utensils or ornaments, and 
of the tithes oCspoils, dtc.,* the property of temples, from which they 
derived a regular income, consisted of lands {rtftivif), either fields, 
pastures, or forests. In Attica we sometimes find that a denus was 
in possession of the estates of a particular temple. Thus the Pi- 
reeus possessed the lands belonging to the Theseum. In what 
their rights consisted is not known ; but of whateyer kind it may 
have been, the revenues aoerumg from such property were given to 
the temples, and served to defray the expenses for sacrifiees, the 
maintenance of the buildings, ^c. For this purpose, all temple- 
property was generally let ont to farm, unless it was, by some curse 
that lay upon it, prevented from being taken into eultivaition. The 
snpreme control over all property of temples belonged to the popular 
assembly.* 

IX. Respecting the persons intrusted with the superintendence, 
keeping, cleaning, dec, of temples, we possess scarcely any informa- 
tion. We find mention made of persons called Kkeiidwxoit MXgdo&xoi, 
and vfofvAocef , who most have been employed as guards and por- 
ters, although it is not certain whether these functions worn not 
performed by priests, who were oeoasionally called by names de- 
rived from some particular fenotion. Thus, at Oiympia, fmSpvrret 
were appointed who betonged to the family of Phidias, and had to 
keep clean the statue of Olympian Jove. 

3. EesiivaU. 
A great number of festivals were celebrated at AtiieBS, the moel 
important of which were the PanatkefuM, Dumyna, Ajmimna, 7%et- 
maphoria^ and Eleunmm. 

i PoBitt, L, 9 ; Pauaan^ ix., 8, L » Pau$., viiL, 52, 3. 

s Midler, Jrdkitol d. JDmwc $ 968 ; ^SMtfUb, Attkmi. d> Bmukmui, toL iL, $ 1. 
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1. PANATHXNJEA. 

I. The Panatkemta (Uavadnvaia) was the greatest and most splen- 
did of the festivals celebrated in Attica, in honor of Athena (Mi- 
nerva), in the character of Athena Polias, or the protectress of the 
city. It was said to have been instituted by Erichthonius, and its 
original name until the time of Theseus was believed to have been 
Alheiuea ; but when Theseus united all the people of Attica into 
one body, this festival, which then became the common festival of 
all Atticans, was called Panatkenaa, as commemorative of this po- 
litical union.* 

II. The Panathenea, which, as far as the character implied in the 
name is concerned, must be regarded as an institution of Theseus, 
was celebrated once in every year. It consisted of two festivals, 
the greater and the less (jieydXa ical fitKpd)^ the former held every 
fifth year (Trevraenyp/f), the latter every year.* The lesser Pans* 
thenaea (which is mostly caHed by this name, wHhout any epithet) 
was celebrated probably on the seventeenth of the month Hecatom- 
bflson (the last half of onr July and the first part of August). The 
great Panathensa (which is generally distinguished by the epithet 
of ficydXa) was held in the third year of every Olympiad, on the 
same days of the month Hecatombseon, on which the lesser Pana- 
thenea was held ; but the latter were not celebrated at all in those 
years in which the former or greater fell. 

III. The lesser as well as the greater Panathensa lasted, as is 
thought, for twelve days, that is, from the seventeenth to the twenty- 
eighth of Hecatomb«on.' The ancients call the Panathensa the 
longest of all festivals, and it was characterized by a great variety 
of games and ceremonies. The principal difference between the 
two festivals was, that the greater one was more solemn, and that 
on this occasion the peplus of Athena was carried to her temple in 
a most magnificent procession, which was not held at the lesser 
Panathensea. 

IV. The solemnities, games, and amusements of the Panathensa 
were, rich sacrifices of bulls ; foot, horse, and chariot races ; gym- 
nastic and musical contests, and the lampadephoria, or torch-race. 
Rhapsodists, moreover, recited the poems of Homer and other epic 
bards, philosophers disputed, cock-fights were exhibited, and the 
people indulged in a variety of other amusements. We will con- 
sider some of these more in detail : 

I Paugan., vlil., 2, 1 ; Plut^ The§., 94. > Suid., ». v. 

s Froclug ad PUu^ Tim^ p. 9. 
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(k.) Gymiuutie Contutt, ifC. 

y. Gymnastic contests, horse and chariot races, and sacrifices, 
are mentioned in connection with this festival, in the legends be- 
longing to the period anterior to the reign of Theseus.^ The prize 
in.these contests was a vase, with some oil from the ancient and 
sacred olive-tree of Athena on the Acropolis. A great many of such 
vases, called Panathenaic vases (ofi^peig IlavaB^vaiKoi), have in late 
years been found in Etruria, Southern Italy, Sicily, and Greece. 
They represent on one side the figure of Athena, and on the other 
the various contests and games in which these vases were given 
as prizes to the victors. 

(B.) Redtatian of Poem, 4«. 
VI. The poems of Homer were read by rhapsodists only at the 
great Panathenaca,* and this custom commenced in the time of Pi- 
sistratus or of his son Hipparchus, after these poems had been col- 
lected. Afterward the works of other epic poets also were recited 
on this occasion.* Songs in praise of Harmodius and Aristogitoa 
appear to have been among the standing customs at the Pana- 
tbenea. Musical contests in singing, and in playing on the fiuta 
and the cithara, were not introduced until the time of Pericles ; they 
were held in the Odeum. The prize for the victors in the musical 
contests was, as in the gymnastic ones, a vase, but with an addi- 
tional chapiet of olive branches. Cyclic choruses and other kinds 
of dances were also performed at the Panatheneea, and the Pyrrhic 
dance in armor is expressly mentioned. Of the discussions of phi- 
losophers and orators at this festival we still possess two specimens, 
the \oyo£ UavodrivaiKoc of Isocrates, and that of Aristides. Herod- 
otus, moreover, is said to have recited his history, or « part of it at 
least, to the Athenians at the Panathen^a. 

(C.) Lampadepkoria, or Torck^aee, 
Til. The Lampadephoria (Xafiiradtji^pia), or " torch-bearing,'* was 
also called XofinadnSpofxia, *< torch-race,'* and ^ofinadovxoc aytjv. 
Sometimes the name Tiaiiirac was simply applied to it. It was a 
game common no doubt throughout Greece ; for though all we know 
concerning it belongs to Athens, yet we hear of it at Corinth, Per- 
gamus, and other places. At Athens we know of five celebrations 
of this game : one 'to Prometheus at the Promethea ; a second to 

1 PhtL, The$^ 24 ; ApoUod., UL, 14, 6. > XfC«r#. c Uoctn p. VSL 
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Athena at the Panathenaea ; a third to Hephestaa, at the Hephestet ; 
a fourth to Pan ; a fifth to the Thracian Artemis or Bendis. 

VIII. The race was usually run on foot, horses being first used in 
the time of Socrates,* sometimes also at night. The preparation 
for it was a principal branch of the yvfivaaiapxtat so much so, indeed, 
in later times, that ^.a/inadapxia seems to have been pretty much 
equivalent to the yvfivaaiapxia.* The gymnasiarch had to provide 
the XofiKact which was a candlestick, with a kind of shield at the 
bottom of the socket, and a handle beneath, as is seen in the follow- 
ing wood-cut taken from a coin. 




IX. Two accounts have been handed down to us respecting the 
manner in which the lampadephoria was run, which at first view 
seem contradictory. First, it is represented as a course in which a 
^a^n-dc was carried from one point to another by a chain of runners, 
each of whom formed a successive link. The first, after running a^ 
certain distance, handed it to the second, the second in like manner 
to the third, and so on until it reached the point proposed. Hence 
the game is used by Herodotus as a comparison whereby to illus- 
trate the Persian ayyap^iov,^ and by Plato^ as a living iQiage of suc- 
cessive generations of men, as also by Lucretius in the well-known 
line, **£/ quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunty^ And it is said that 
the art consisted in the several runners carrying the torch unextin- 
guished through their respective distances, those who let it go out 
losing all share of honor. 

X. Now, if this were all, such explanation might content us ; 
but, secondly, we are plainly told that it was an ayuv^ the runners 
are said ofiiTOMuBaty* some are said to have won {vikuv ^-afinddi),"^ 
the scholiast on Aristophanes" talks of rovf vardTovi Tpixovrast which 
shows that it must have been a race between a number of persons, 
and again speaks of a^elvai rovf dpofiiac, tovc rpixovToct* which 
shows that a number must have started at once. This second ac- 
count implies competition. But in a chain of runners, each of whom 
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Banded the torch to the next man saccessively, where could the 
competition be 1 One runner might be said to lose, namely, he who 
let the torch go out, but who could b« said to win ? Hence it has 
been supposed that there were several chains of runners, each of 
which had to carry the torch the given distance, and that chain in 
which it travelled most quickly, and soonest reached its destination, 
would be the winner. 

(D.) Saerifieet, Qrand Proceanon^ ifC, 

XI. The sacrifices at the Panathenaea were "very munificent ; for 
each town of Attica, as well as every colony of Athens, and, dur- 
ing the time of her greatness, every subject town, had to contribute 
to this sacrifice by sending one bull each.* The meat of the victims 
appears to have been distributed among the people ; but before the 
feasting commenced, the public herald prayed for the welfare and 
prosperity of the republic. After the battle of Marathon, the Platae- 
ans were included in this prayer. > 

XII. The chief solemnity of the great Panathenaea Was the mag- 
nificent procession to the temple of Minerva Polias, which is sup- 
posed t9 have taken place on the last day of the festive season. 
The whole of this procession was represented in the frieze of the 
Parthenon, the work of Phidias and his disciples. The chief object 
of this procession was to carry the peplus of the goddess to her 
temple. It was a crocus- colored garment for the goddess, and made 
by maidens called kpyaartvai.^ In it were woven Enceladus and 
the giants, as they were conquered by the goddess.* The peplus 
was not carried to the temple by men, but Was suspended from the 
inast of a ship ; and this ship, which was at other times kept near 
the Areopagus, was moved along on land, it is said, by subterrane- 
ous machines. What these machines may have been is involved 
in utter obscurity. 

XIII. In this procession nearly the whole population of Attica ap- 
pears to have taken part, either On foot, on horseback, or in chari- 
ots, as may be seen in the frieze of the Parthenon. The procession 
proceeded from the Ceramicus to the temple of Ceres at Eleusls, 
and thence along the Pelasgic wall and the temple of Apollo Pythius 
to the Pnyx, and thence to the Acropolis, where the statue of Mi- 
nerva Polias was adorned with the peplus. Aged men carried olive 
branches, and were called ^aT^lo^poL ; young men attended, at least 
in earlier times, in armor ;* and maidens, who belonged to the noblest 

^ Sckal. ad Aristoph., NuK 385. 2 Herod., v^ lU. ^ Hegych., s.9. 
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flimilies of Athens, carried baskets eonlaininif ofi^rings for the go^ 
dess, whence they were called Kavri^opoi. Respecting the part whicli 
aliens took in this procession, and the duties they had to perform, 
tve have elsewhere spoken. Men who had deserved well of the re- 
pnblic were rewarded with a gold crown at the great Panatbensea, 
and the herald had to annonnce the event during the gymnastic con- 
tests. ^ Prisoners, also, were allowed to enjoy freedom during the 
great Panathenasa. 

3. noimiA (Auwn^iTLft). 

I. The Dumytia {^lovifttta) were festivals in honor of Baedios 
(Afdt^tfoc), and were celebrated in various parts of Greece. The 
Auic JHanfsiOf however, to which we are now gotng to refer, wtnnt 
four in number, namely, the Ltovwha Kat* itypwc, or the rural Di* 
onysia, the A^ata, the *Kv0tOT^pia^ and the AMivata ev darei. The 
season of the year sacred to Bacchus was during the months near- 
est to the shortest day, and the Attic festivals were accordingly eel* 
eforated in the months of PMeideon^ Gumelion, Antke9terion, and 
Elaphehclitmy which include the period from the beginning of the 
latter half of December to the end of the first half of Afrii. 

II. The Atavvffta jvor* iypw^ or fttKpa, the rural or lesser Dionysia, 
was a vintage festival, and was celebrated in the various demi of 
Attica in the month Poseideon (the latterhalf of December and the 
first half of January). It was under the superintendence of the sev* 
ekal local magistrates, the demarche. This was doubtless the most 
ancient of all, and was held with the highest degree of merriment 
and freedom. Even slaves enjoyed full freedom daring its celebra^ 
tion, and their boisterous shouts on the occasion were almost in^ 
tolerable. It is here that we have to seek for the origin of comedy^, 
in the jests and the scurrilous abuse which the peasants rented 
upon the by-standers, from a wagon in which they rode about (xAjUor 

III. The second festival, the LentMi, (AjJvow), from \nv6^y the wine- 
press, was celebrated in the month of Gamelion (the latter half of 
January and first half of February). The place of its celebration 
was the ancient temple of Bacchus Limnseus (from 'klfivri, as the dis- 
trict was originally a swamp). This temple, called the Leneon, 
was situate to the south of the theatre o( Bacchus,* and near to 
4t. The Len»a was celebrated with a procession, and with scenic 
contests in tragedy and comedy. The procession probably went to 
the Lencon , where a goat {rpay oc;) was sacrificed, and a chorus 

t D€mo9tk.y de Coron., p. 25C ' SehoL ad ArttHeph., Ran., 460. 
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■tandiDg around the altar aang the dithryaoihic ode to the god. 
Hence the chorus, and tragedy which arose out of it, were called 
respectiyely rpayncdc x^P^ ^^^ rpayi/idia. The poet who wished 
his play to be brought out at the Lensa applied to the second 
archon, who had the superintendence of this festival, as well as the 
Anthesteria, and who gave htm a chorus if the piece was thought 
to deserve it. 

IV. The third Dionysiac festival, the AtUkesteria^ was celebrated 
in the month Anthesterion (the latter half of February and the first 
half of March). It lasted three days, the first day falling on the 
eleventh of the month.^ The second arehon superintended the cel- 
ebration, and distributed the prizes among the victors in the vanoos 
games which were carried on during the season.* The first day 
was called viBoiyia ; the secobd x^^ \ ^^^ ^^^ ihir& x^rpoi. The 
first day derived its name from the opening of the casks to taste the 
wine of the preceding year ; the second from x^^t ^^® ^^P* ^^'^ 
seems to have been the day devoted to drinking. The third day had 
its name from;tvr/M'f» ^ po^* ^^^ on this day persons (^ered pots with 
flowers, seeds, or cooked vegetables as a sacrifice to Bacchus and 
Hermes Cbthonius. Slaves were permitted to take part in the gen- 
eral rejoicings of the Anthesteria, but at the close of the day they 
were sent home with the words ^vpaCe^ Kopec, oix ir" 'Avde^rvpia,* 

V. There were also certain mysteries connected with the An- 
thesteria. These were held at night, in the ancient temple iy 
Mfivaic, which was opened only once a year, on the twelfth of An- 
thestenoH. They were likewise under the superintendence of the 
second arehon and a certain number of imfu^tiTai. The wife of the 
second arehon offered on this occasion a mysterious sacrifice for the 
welfare of the city. Men were excluded from these mysteriea, 
whieh are thought to have contained a symbolical representation 
of the history of Bacchus, as the history of Ceres was contained in 
those of Eleusis.* 

VI. The fourth Attic festival of Bacchus, Atov^ta kv&oret, acitKu, 
or fieydXatVfSiB celebrated about the twelfth of the month Elaphebo- 
lion* (the latter half of March and the first half of April), but we do 
not know whether it lasted more than one day or not. The order 
in which the solefflnities took place was a great public proeession, 
a chorus of boys, comedy and tragedy. Of the dramas which wefe 
performed at the great Diouysia, the tragediea at least wcro g^- 

» Suid^ $, V. Xd«. a Arigtoph., Jekam., 1143 ; Sehol ad loc 
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erally new pieces. The first arehoo had the mqieriateiideiiee, and 
gave the chorus to the dramatic poet who wished to bring out his 
piece at this festival. The prize awarded to the dramatic poet fov 
the hest play consisted of an ivy crown, and his name was pro- 
claimed in the theatre of Bacchus.^ 

VIL During this and some other of the great Attic festivals, pris* 
oners were set free, and nobody was allowed to seize the gooda 
of a debtor ; but a war was not interrupted by its celebration. As 
the great Dionysia were celebrated at the beginning of spring, when 
the navigation was reopened, Athens was visited not only by num« 
bers of country people, but also by strangers from other parts of 
Greece, and the various amusements and exhibitions on this oc- 
casion were not unlike those of a modern fair. 

3, THSaVOPBOBIA (acvfio^^pia). 

L The TheMtnopkoria was a great festival celebrated in honor of 
Ceres, and only by married women, though some ceremonies also 
were performed by maidens. They were held in the month of Py- 
anepsion (the latter half of October and the first half of November), 
and began on the eleventh. It was intended to commemorate the 
introduction of the laws and regulations of civilized life, which was 
^universally ascribed to Ceres.' According to Hesychius, it lasted 
four days, but from a passage in Aristophanes it would seem toiiave 
lasted five.' The women spent several days before the commence- 
ment of the real festival in preparation and purifications. During 
this time the women of each demus appointed two married women 
from among themselves to conduct the^ preliminary solemnities,^ 
and their husbands, who had received a dowry amounting to three 
talents, had to pay the expenses for the solemnity in the form of 
a liturgy.* 

II. The festival itself lasted, according to the most probable sup- 
position, for three days. The first day was called dvodo^ or Kadodoc, 
from the circumstance that the solemnities were opened by the 
women with a procession from Athens to Eleusis. In this proces- 
sion they carried on their heads sacred laws {vo/uftoi 0l62.oi or i^e<y- 
ftQi)t the introduction of which was ascribed to Demeter Beofio^dpoc, 
and other symbols of civilized life. The women spent the night at 
£leusis in celebrating the mysteries of the goddess. 

III. The second day, called vrfarela,* was a day of mourning, du- 

1 Demattk., de Coron^ p. 267. • i«o4 Sie., v., 5. 

» AriMtcpK Thum,, 80. * /•*««. * ^iron. kered., p. 908. 
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rffft^ which the women sat on the groond around the statne of Ceres, 
and took no other food than cakes made of sesame and honej.^ Or 
this day no meetings of the senate or people were held. The third 
day, called itcMiyiveta, from the eircnmstanee that Ceres was in- 
Toked under this name,* was a day of merriment and raillery among 
the women themselves, In commemoration of lambe, who was said 
to have made the goddess smile daring her grief for the loss of her 
daughter.* 

IV. Thesmophoria were also celebrated in many other parts of 
Greece Proper and its colonies, as at Sparta, Thebes in Boeotia, 
Miletus, Syracuse, Eretria, Delos, Ephesus, dec. 

4. BunmncxA ^"BKawdna), 

I. The Eleutinia were a festival and mysteries, originally cele- 
brated only at Eleusis in Attica, in honor of Ceres and Proserpina. 
All the ancients who have occasion to mention the Eleusinian mys- 
teries, or the m3rstene8, as they were sometimes called, agree that 
they were the holiest and most venerable of all that were celebrated 
in Greece.* Various traditions were current among the Greeks 
respecting the author of these mysteries, but all the accounts and 
allttsions in tiie ancient writers seem to warrant the conclusion that 
the legends concerning the introduction of the Eleusinia are de- 
scriptions of a period when the inhabitants of Attica were becoming 
acquainted with the benefits of agriculture and of a regulariy con- 
stituted form of society. 

IT. We must distinguish between the greater Eleusinia, which 
were celebrated at Athens and Eleusis, and the lesser, which wete 
held at Agrtt, on the Ilissus.* The latter appears to have been, ia 
feet, merely a preparation* for the real mysteries, and by the means 
of them any Greek — not, as before their institution, any inhabitant of 
Attica merefy— might obtain the benefit of initiation. These lesser 
Eleusinia were held every year in the month of Anthesterion' (the 
latter half of February and the first half of March), and, according 
to some accounts, in honor of Proserpina alone. Those who were 
initiated in them bore the name of mysta {(ivorni), and had to wait 
at least another year before they could be admitted to the great mys- 
teries. The principal rites of this first stage of initiation consisted 
in the sacrifice of a sow, which the myste seem to have first washed 
in the Cantharus,* and in the purification by a priest, who bore the 

1 ArUtoph^ Them., 535. « Id. ib., 296. > Id. ib., 792. 

* Arittot., RJiet., ii, 24 ; Cfe., N. D., i., 42. » Hesych., ». v. 'Aypa. 
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name of Hydranos.^ The mystie had alao to take an oath of se- 
cresy, which was administered to them by the mystagogus, also called 
lepo^i/Tijc or ?rpo0i^rvf, who.was always a member of the priestly 
family of the Eumolpidse. They likewise received some preparatory 
iostruetion, which enabled them afterward to understand the mys- 
teries that were revealed to them in the greater Eleusinia. They 
were not admitted, however, into the sanctuary of Ceres, but re- 
ipaiaed during the solemnities in the vestibule.* 

III. The Great Mysteries were celebrated every year in the month 
fioedromion (the latter half of September and the first half of Oc- 
tober), during nine days, from the 16th to the 23d, both at Athens 
and Eleusis.' The initiated were called kTronrai or itf^vpoi. On the 
first day^ those who had been initiated in the lesser Eleusinia as- 
sembled at Athens, whence its name was dyvp/iog ; but strangers, 
who wished to witness the celebration of these national solemnities, 
likewise visited Athens in grea^ ngxabers at this season, and we 
find it expressly stated that Athens was crowded with visitors on 
the occasion. On the second day^ the mysts went in solemn pro- 
cession to the sea-coast, where they underwent a purification. 
Hence the day was called 'ATiadefivaTaL*- probably the conventional 
phrase by which the mystse were invited to assemble for the pur- 
pose. Suidas mentions two rivulets, called jieiroi^ as the place tp 
which the mystss went in order to be purified. ^ 

IV. Of the third day scarcely any thing is known with certainty ; 
we only learn from Clemens of Alexandrea* that it was a day of 
&sting, and that in the evening a frugal meal was taken, which con- 
sisted of cakes made of sesame and honey. On the fourth day the 
KoXadog KoBoSoc appears to have taken place. This was a proces- 
sion with a basket containing pomegranates and poppy-seeds, which 
was carried on a wagon drawn by oxen, and women followed with 
small mystic cases in their hands. On the^//A day^ which appears 
to have been called the torch day (7 ru^v 2,aijL7:adu>v vfiipd), the mystse, 
led by the S^SovzoSt went in the evening with torches to the temple 
of Ceres at Eleusis, where they seem to have remained during the 
night. This rite was probably a symbolical representation of Ceres 
wandering about in search of Proserpina. The sixth day, called lak- 
ehosy'' was the most solemn of all. The statue of lakchos, son of 
Ceres, adorned with a garland of myrtle, and bearing a torch in his 
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hand, was carried along the sacred road,* amid joyous shouts and 
songs, from the Ceramicus to Eleusis.* This solemn procession 
was accompanied by great numbers of followers and spectators, 
amounting to many thousands. During the night from the sixth to 
the seventh day, the mystae remained at Eleusis, and were initiated 
into the last mysteries. Those who were neither indnraL nor fivo- 
rai were sent away by a herald. 

V. The mystae now repeated the oath of secrecy which had been 
administered to them at the lesser Eleusinia, underwent a new pu- 
rification, and then were led by the mystagogus, in the darkness of 
night, into the lighted interior of the sanctuary, and were allowed 
to see what none except the epoptae ever beheld. The awful and 
horrible manner in which the initiation is described by later, espe- 
cially Christian writers, seems partly to proceed from their igno- 
rance of its real character, and partly from their horror and aver- 
sion to these pagan rites. The more ancient writers always ab- 
stained from entering upon any description of the subject. Each 
individual, after bis initiation, is said to have been dismissed by the 
words Kfyy^t dfiira^,* in order to make room for othei; mystae. 

VI. On the seventh day^ the initiated returned to Athens amid va- 
rious kinds of raillery and jests, especially at the bridge over the 
Cephisus, where they sat down to rest, and poured forth their ridi- 
cule on those who passed by. Hence the words ye<pvpi^eiv and ye- 
^pujfAOC'* These oKUft/iara seem, like the procession with torches 
to Eleusis, to have been dramatical and symbolical representations 
of the jests by which, according to the ancient legend, lambe or 
Baubo had dispelled the grief of the goddess and made her smile. 
We may here observe, that probably the whole history of Ceres aitd 
Proserpina was in some way or other symbolically represented at 
the Eleusinia. Hence Clemens of Alexandrea* calls the Eleusinian 
mysteries a " mystical drama." 

YII. Ttie eighth day, called 'Emdavpia, was a kind of additional 
day for those who, by some accident, had come too late, or had been 
prevented from being initiated on the sixth day. It was said to 
have been added to the original number of days when .^sculapius, 
coming over from Epidauros to be initiated, arrived too late, and 
the Athenians, not to disappoint the god, added an eighth day.* The 
ninth and last day bore the name of nlrifioxoa^'' from a peculiar kind 
of vessel called KXtjfioxotft which is described as a small kind of kotv- 

I Plut., Jleib., 34. a AriatopK Ran^ 315. » Hegych., s. v. 
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Xsc- Twa of th««e vasaels were on this day filled with water or 
wine, and the contents of the one thrown to the east, and those of 
the other to the west, while tfaoM who performed this rite uttered 
some mystical words. 

VIII. Besides the various rites and ceremonies thus far described, 
several others are mentioned, but it is not known to which day they 
belonged. Among them we shall mention only the Eleusinian games 
and contests, which Meursius assigns to the seventh day. They 
are mentioned by Gellios,* and are said to have been the most an- 
eient in Greece. The prize of the victors consisted in ears of bar* 
ley.* It was considered as one of the greatest profanations of the 
Eieusinia if, during their celebration, an uTtfioc came as a suppliant 
to the temple, and placed bis olive branch in it,' and whoever did 
so might be put to death, without any trial, or had to pay a fine of 
one thousand drachms. If any one, also, divulged any thing relathre 
to the mysteries, the punishment was death. It may likewise be re- 
marked, that at the Eleusinia, and also other festivals, no man, while 
celebrating the festival, could be seized or arrested for any offence.* 
Lycnrgos made it a law that any woman using a carriage in the 
procession to £leusis should be fined one thousand drachme. The 
custom against which this 1^ was directed seems to have been 
very common before. 

The Eleasinian mysteries long survived the independence of Greece. 
Attempts to suppress them were made by the Emperor Valeotinian, but 
be met with strong opposition, and they seem to have continued down to 
tiie time of the elder Theodosius. Respecting the secret doctrines which 
.wiire revealed in them to the initiated, nothing certain is known. The gen- 
eral belief of the ancients was, that they op'^ned to noan a comforting pn>s> 
pect of a fQtare state. But this feature does not seem to have been orig- 
inally connected with these mysteries, and was probably added to them 
at the period which followed the opening of a regular intercourse between 
Greece and Egypt, when some of the speculative doctrines of, the latter 
country, and of the East, may have been introduced into the mysteries, 
and hallowed by the names of the venerable bards of the mythic age. 
This supposition would also account, in some measure, for the legend of 
their introduction from Egypt. In modem times, many attempts have been 
made to discover the nature of th€ mysteries revealed to the initiated, but 
the results have been as various and fanciful as might be expected. The 
QUMt sober and probable view is that according to which " they were the 
remains of a worship which preceded the rise of the Hellenic mythology 
and its attendant rites, grounded on a view of nature less fanciful, more 

1 N. A.,^^ aO. * SehoL ad PnuL, OL iz., 15a 
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•anest, ana better fitted to awaken both phUoaopiiic tfaoaglit and reHgioac 
feeling."' 

4. Priestg and Worship. 

I. Of the priesthoods, some were accessible to all whose fathers 
and grandfathers had been citizens ; others were confined to certain 
sacerdotal families, the Etanolpida and Ceryeet for instance, who 
were employed in the service of the Elensinian Ones, and the Eue^ 
hutada in that of Minerva Polias. It was requisite that all priests 
should be of legitimate birth, without bodily defect, and of nnbiama* 
ble life and conversation. These particulars were asmrtained by 
a Dokimasia. They were generally chosen by lot, sometimes ftom 
a rednced number of candidates previously nominated. The time 
of their continuance in office varied. 

II. The duties of the priests consisted in preparing snch sacrffices 
as were either prescribed by osage, or enjoined by the oraele or the 
people ; in taking care that the arrangements and interests of the 
temple were observed by individuals who bronght private offerings, 
and in calling in and taking charge of the temple revenues, of which 
they were required to render an account to the Legists and Eothyot. 
The priests themselves received a share of the income, particolarly 
of the sacrifices, but in all other respects they seem to have borne 
the usual burdens in common with their fellow-citizens. 

III. Many religious solemnities were under the charge of the mag- 
istrates ; for instance, the king-archon, as already remarked, pre 
sided at the Lensea, or older Dionysia ; superintended the mysteries, 
and the ^finad^^iact and bad to offer up sacrifices and prayers is 
the temple of Ceres both at Athens and Eieusis. The other officers 
employed in matters relating to public worship were, I. The lirt- 
fitliiTat Twv fxvonjpiuv, who were, in connection with the king ar- 
chon, the managers of the Eieusinian mysteries. The^ were elect- 
ed by open vote, and were four in number, of whom two were chosen 
from the* general body of citizens, one from the Eomolpidse, and one 
from the Ceryces.' II. The ra/u/at ruv Upuv xp^i^'^^'^t who, to- 
gether with other functionaries called kmaTdToi, bad the custody 
«and management of temple-funds, sacred treasures, d&c' III. The 
three k^tiyijTai, members of the family of the Eumolpids, who de- 
cided legal questions respecting the privileges of the priests, and in- 
terpreted prodigies and diomifitat. IV. Several sorts of Uponotoi, 
who officiated at the sacrifices. V. The pouvcu, elected by the 
people, and charged with the purchase of beasts for the sacrifices, &c. 

i ThurimsU, Uitt. Or^ iL, p. MO, ugq, * Said,, *. v. ; Dem. c Mid^ p. 1170, a 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

(G.) VILITABY AFFAIRS. 

1. Military Service. 

I. By the constitution of Solon, as we have already remarked, 
only the first three classes were required to serve as soldiers. The 
cUiaeas of the first and second classes served as cavalry, or as com- 
manders of the infantry ; those of the third class formed the heavy- 
armed infantry. The Thetes served either as light-armed troops oa 
land or on board the ships. The same general principles remained 
when the constitution was remodelled by Clisthenes. The cavalry 
service continued to be compulsory on the wealthier class.^ All 
citizens qualified to serve either as horsemen or in the ranks of 
^he heavy-armed infantry, were enrolled in a list called xord^oyoc. 
Hence they were called oi ek KaTa?,6yov arparevovTest and the Thetes 
«i eiij Tov Kara^yov. Those, again, who were exempted by their 
age from military service, are called by Demosthenes ol vnep t6v 
Kardhiyov. It appears to have been the duty of the generals {arpa- 
myoi) to make out the list of persons liable to service, in which duty 
they were probably assisted by the demarcbi, and sometimes by the 

II. Every citizen was liable to service from his eighteenth to his 
sixtieth year. On reaching their eighteenth year, the young citi- 
zens were formally enrolled ei^ rb ^rj^iapxiKov ypafxi^areZov, and re- 
ceived a shield and spear io a public assembly of the people, binding 
themselves by oath to perform rightly the duties of a citizen and 
soldier.* During the first two years they were only liable to service 
in Attica itself, chiefly as garrison soldiers in the different fortresses 
in the country. During this period they were called TceplTroXoi* 

III. The levies were made under the direction of the generals. 
The soldiers were selected either according to age, as among the 
Spartans, or else according to a certain rotation. The services of 
those below or above the ordinary military age were only called for 
on emergencies, or for guarding the walls.* Members of the senate 
during the period of their office, farmers of the revenue, choreutas 
at the Dionysia during the festival, and, in later times, traders by 
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sea also, were exempted from military serrice.* Any one, on the 
other hand, bound to serve, who attempted to avoid doing so, was 
liable to a sentence ofatimia. The resident aliens commonly served 
as heavy-armed soldiers, especially for the purpose of garrisoning 
the city. They were prohibited from serving as cavalry. Slaves 
were only employed as soldiers in cases of great necessity, as at 
Marathon" and Arginuss." 

2. Military Organtxation. 

I. Of the details of the Athenian military organization we have no 
distinct accounts, as we have of those of Sparta. The heavy-armed 
troops, as was the usual practice in Greece, fought in phalanx-order. 
They were arranged in bodies in a manner dependent on the polit- 
ical divisions of the citizens. The soldiers of each tribe formed a 
separate body in the army, also called a tribe, and these bodies stood 
in some preconcerted order.* It seems that the name of one di- 
vision was Tu^ic, and of another A6;t^f, but in what relation these 
stood to the ^vX^, and to each other, we do not learn, unless Xeno- 
phon's expressions* may be looked upon as indicating that the ra^ic 
contained four X6xoi, and consisted of one hundred men. Every 
heavy-armed soldier was accompanied by an attendant {'Ofrvpirtfc) 
to take charge of his baggage, and to carry his shield on a march. 
Each horseman also had a servant, called IniroKdfMCy to attend to his 
horse. 

II. It would appear that, before the time of Solon, the cavalry 
which the Athenians could muster was under one hundred. In the 
time of Cimon it was three hundred, and, soon after, six hundred.* 
At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war it was twelve hundred, 
of whom two hundred seem to have been hired Scythian bowmen. 

in. Besides the light-armed soldiers drawn from the ranks of the 
poorer citizens, there was at Athens a regiment of Scythian or Thra- 
cian slaves, armed with bows. The number of these increased from 
three hundred, who were purchased after the battle of Salamis, to 
one thousand or twelve hundred. These, however, were generally 
employed as a sort of police or city guard, and have already been 
referred to by us under the general appellation of Scythians or arch- 
ers. Besides these, however, the Athenians had a troop of bow- 
men of their own citizens, amounting at the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war to sixteen hundred.'' 

» LycuTg^ Leocr.^ 1«. » Fat**., 1., 32, 33. » Xwi., HdUn^ i., 6, 17. 

* Herod., yL, 111 ; PluL, ArisL, 5; I«i., Hellen., iv., 8, 19. 

• Cyrop., a., I, 4. • Andoe., de pace, p. 93. ^ Tkuc, ii., 13. 
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8. Ojgieers. 

I. For the command of the army there were chosen everj year 
ten generals {oTpatfiyoi) and ten taziarchs (ra^lapxoi). The smaUer 
divisions of the army were commanded by lochagi {?.o;(ayoi) and 
other inferior officers. The irepiTrohti, or frontier guard, had their 
own neptwoXapxoi. The cavalry were commanded by their own 
bipparchs {linrapxoi)t of whom two were chosen annually, and by 
ten pbylarchs (iff(>2Mpxoi)t subject, however, in both instances* to the 
control of the strategi. We will enter into a few details here re- 
speetiag the strategi and taxiarchi. 

(A.) STBATXGO. 

II. The Strategi at Athens were instituted after the remodeUiog 
of the constitution by Glisthenes, to discharge the duties which had 
ID former times been performed either by the king or the arohon 
pc^march. They were ten in^numlier, one for each of the ten trthe«» 
and were chosen by the suffrages ixeiporovia) of the people.^ Be* 
fcre entering on their duties, they were required to submit to a do* 
Kiftaoia, or examination of their character,* and no one was eligibls 
to the office unless he bad legitimate children, and was possessed 
of landed property in Attica.* They were, as their name depotes, 
intrusted with the eommand on military expeditions, with the su- 
perintendence of all warlike preparations, and with the regalatioti 
of all matters in any way connected with the war department of the 
state. 

III. They levied and enlisted the soldiers either personally or with 
the assistance -of the taxiarchs.* They were intrusted with the col- 
lection and management of the ek<^opal, or property- taxes raised 
ibr the purposes of war ; and also presided over, or officiated as 
^ayuyeif in the courts of justice in which any disputes connected 
with this subject or the trierarchy were decided.^ They also uooip- 
inated from year to year persons to serve as trierarchs.* They pre- 
sided likewise at courts martial, and at accnsaticns for non-perform- 
ance of military and naval duties. They had ilie power, moreover, 
of convening extraordinary assemblies of the people in cases of 
emergency. 

IV. But their most important trust was the command in war, and 
it depended upon circumstances to how many of the number it 
was given. At Marathon all the ten were present, and the chief 

» PolluXf viii., 87. > Lf*. e. Aldb., 144. » Diuareh. c Demo»tk., 99. 

♦ iiy* c AUib., MO. » WMf, ad UpL, p. 94. • Vtm. c Baot^ i., 9»7. 
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command came to each of them in turn. The archon pc^emarcb 
also was there associated with them, and, according to the ancient 
custom, his vote in a council of war was equal to (hat of any of the 
generals.* In most cases, however, they were not all sent out, but 
some of them were left at home, in charge of the war department 
there. In the best times of Athens, three only were for the most 
part sent out, one of whom was considered as the commander-in- 
chief, though his colleagues iiad an equal voice in the council of war. 
Sometimes a strategus, like Pericles, was vested with extraordinary 
powers.* 

y. In the times of Chabrias and Phodon, however, the greator 
part of the generals regularly remained at home, to conduct the pro- 
cessions, &c., as the citizens did to enjoy them, leaving their wars 
to be conducted by mercenaries and Ihek leadeigB.' Some of them, 
too, were not commanders of all the tioops, bat only of the horse 
and foot of separate armies ; and one of them, die general of the 
administration (6 ivi t^s duMc^aeAif ), performed part of the ja4iciftl 
labors of the strategi, and other civil services, such as that of giving 
out the pay of the troops. We must also remember that the Athe- 
nian navy as well as the army was commanded by the strategy 
whence the "fnratoria natfis,'* or ^ag-ship, is called ffrparnyk vawf.* 

The Btrfttegi at Atheni were perhaps the moit impurtant dBeera of the 
mpaMic, etpeeially daring war; and amoog tfaem are amiibered Mme oC 
her moft distiogoiahed eitizeiia, Miltiades, Th^maloolea, Pericles, PheciMi, 
4k. But (he generals of the early times differed in many respects irofa 
the contemporaries of Demosthenes. Formeriy the general and the states- 
man were united in one person ; the leader in the field was the leader in 
the assembly, and thus acquired a double influence, accompanied with a 
double responsibility. But in later times, the general and the professed 
orator or statesman were generally perfectly distinct,* and the latter, as 
ought always to be the case in free states, had by fiir the greater in6a- 
ence. The last of the Athenian generals who was oontidarod to onite 
-tiie two characters was PhQck»n, who was general vo less than fyfty-^e 
times.* 

. Accordingly, |;|ie various parties into which the state was then divided 
had each their orator and general, the fcrmer acting as a recognized leader ; 7 
and a general, when absent on foreign expeditions, was liable to be ma- 
ligned or misrepresented to the people by an unfriendly and influential 
demagogue.* Hence we can not wonder that the generals of the age of 
Demosthenes were neither so patriotic nor so distinguished as those of 

1 Herod., vi., 109. 2 Thucyd,, ii., 65. 

* Demosth., Phil., L, 47, 12. ♦ Hermann, Lekrbuch dergr. Staatsalt., § 15a 

• laoer., de Pace, 173. 6 piut, Phoc, 5. 
f.JhmottK^ CHyntk., il, 26. • Id., de Ckereon., 97, VSL 



htmer tanM, more especially when we call to naiad th$t they wen ^ften 
tke oonuaaiideni ef meroenoiy troopa and not of citizeoB, whose pretieiice 
HUght have checked or axdmated tbem. Moreover,. they saffered in moral 
character by the contamination of the mercenary leaders with whom they 
were associated. The necessity they were under of providing their hired 
■oldierg with pay, habituated tbem to the practice of levying estactionil 
£nom the allies ; the sums thus levied were not strictly accounted for, and 
what should have been applied to the service of the state was frequently 
spent by men Uke Chares itpon their own iddMores, or in the poichase of 
a pofwerfol otator.^ 

(B.) TAXIABCHI. 

VI. The Taxiarchi, as we have remarked, were ten in number, like 
the atrategi, and ranked next to them. There was one for each 
tribe, and tbey were elected in the same way as the strategi, name* 
ly, by xetpoTovia.^ In war each commanded the infantry of hm own 
tribe,* and tliey were frequently called to assist the strategi with 
their advice at the war council.* In peace they assisted the strategi 
in levying and enlisting soldiers, and tbey seem to have also aided 
the latter in the discharge of many of their other duties. The tax* 
iarchs were so called from their commanding rd^etsi which were the 
principal dtviaions of the hoplites or heavy-armed in the Atbeaiaa 
army. Each tribe formed a ra^, and as there were ten trihea, ^faere 
were, consequently, in a complete Athenian army, ten ra^etCf but 
the number of men contained in each would of course vary aeoord»> 
ing to the importance of the war. Among the other Greeks, the 
rofic was the name of a much smaller division of troops. The 
?Mxoi among the Athenians was a subdivision of the ro^ci-, and the 
Xoxayoi were probably appointed by the taxiarohs.* 

4. Military Pay. 
The practice of paying the troops when upon service was first 
introduced by Pericles.* The pay constated partly of wages {jua- 
66^)f partly of provisions, or more commonly provision-money {otnf 
peffiQv). The ordinary fua66s of a boplite was two oboli a day. The 
etnffiictov amounted to two oboli more. Hence the life of a soldier 
was called proverbially TerpuCoXov ^io^. "* Higher pay, however, was 
sometimes given, as. at the siege of Potidea, where the soldiers re- 
ceived two draohme apiece, one for themselves, the other for their 
*~ *» ■ • 

1 TkirboalU Hkt. Gr., voL v., p. 21 4. » Dem., PhUipp., i., p. 47 ; PoUvx, viii., 87. 

» Bern, c Boot., p. 999. ♦ Thucyd., vli., 60. 

» Sehomann, Ant. Jur. P«W. Or., p. 253, »9^. 
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attendants. This donbtlesB ineiuded the proTisioa-nuwey.^ Of« 
fipere received twice as much ; horsemen, three times ; generals, 
foar times as much.* The horsemen received pay even in time of 
peace, that they might always be in readiness, and also a sum of 
money for their outfit {KaTdaToaic).* 

5. Arms, Jj^c, 

I. The infantry was composed of heavy-armed soldiers or hop> 
lites (oirXtraOf and light-armed (V>tAo/, yvfivol). The irawnXia of 
the heavy-armed consisted of a helmet, coat of mail, large shield, 
greaves, spear, and sword. These have already been described in 
our accoont of the Homeric armor. It may be added here, how- 
ever, that Iphicrates made many improvements in armor about 400 
B.C., and, in particular, doubled the length of the sword, which be* 
fore was very short, so that an iron sword, found in a tomb at Athens, 
and represented by Dodwell, was two feet five inches long, includ- 
ing the handle, which was also of iron. The Roman sword, on the 
other hand, as was the case, also, with their other offensive weap- 
ons, was larger, heavier, and more formidable than the Greek. 

II. The light-armed soldiers, instead of being defended by the 
shield and cuirass or coat of mail, had only a slight covering fur 
their bodies, sometimes consisting of skin, and somethnes of leather 
or cloth. Instead, moreover, of the sword and spear, they eoxo- 
monly fought with darts, stones, bows and arrows, or slings. 

III. Besides, however, the heavy and light armed soldiers, an- 
other description of men» the PeUasta {rcekTaoral)^ also formed part 
of a Grecian army. They were so called from the kind of shield 
which they used {peUa, ^reAr^), and do not appear to have existed in 
early times. We hear very little of them before the end of the Pel- 
oponnesian war. The first time we have any mention of them is 
in Thucydides, where they are spoken of as being in the army of 
Brasidas. The pella, from which they derived their name^ was 
much smaller and lighter than the clypeus. It consisted principally 
of a frame of wood or wicker-work, covered with skin or leather, 
without the antyx or metallic rim. It was of various forms, round, 
quadrangular, &c. 

IV. With the more frequent employment of mercenary troops, a 
greater degree of attention was bestowed upon the peltasta ; and 
the Athenian general Iphicrates introduced some important improve- 
ments in the mode of arming them, combining, as far as possible, 
the peculiar advantages of heavy and light armed troops. He sub- 
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BtttQted a linen «orelet for the coat of mail worn by the boplites, 
and doubled the lengrth of the spear and sword. He even took the 
pains to introdoce for them an improved sort of shoe, called after 
him 'IfiKparldeC'^ This equipment was very commonly adopted by 
mercenary troops, and proved very effective. The ahnost total de- 
struction of a mora of Lacedemonian heavy-armed troops by a body 
of peitastae under the command of Iphicrates wais an exploit that 
became very famous.* The peltast style of armin(f was general 
among the Achaeans until Philopcemen again introduced heavy armor. 

6. Arrangement of Troops^ <f^. 

I. When the use of mercenary troops became general, Athenian 
citizens seldom served except as volunteers, and then but in small 
numbers. Thus we find ten thousand mercenaries sent to Olynthus 
with only four hundred Athenians.* With fifteen thousand merce* 
naries sent against Philip to Chseronea, there were two thousand cit* 
izens> It became not uncommon, also, for those bound to serve in- 
the cavalry, to conmiute their services for those of horsemen hired 
in their stead. 

II. The employment of mercenaries also led, in other Tespects, 
to considerable alterations in the military system of Greece. War 
came to be studied as an art, and Greek generals, rising above the 
old simple rules of warfare, became tacticians. The old method of 
arranging the troops, a method still retained by Agesilaus at the 
battle of Coronea, was to draw up the opposing armies in two pa^ 
allel lines of greater or less depth, according to the strength of the 
forces, the engagement commencing usually very nearly at the same 
moment in all parts of the line. The genius of Epaminondas intro* 
duced a complete revolution in the military system. He was the 
first vrh6 adopted the method of charging in column, concentrating 
his attack on one point of the hostile line, so as to throw the whc^ 
line into confusion by breaking through it. 

7. Macedonian Tactics, ifC. 

I. Philip, king of Macedonia, is sometimes spoken of by Greek 
writers as the inventor of the phalanx. It is probable enough that 
he was the first to introduce that mode of organization into the army 
of Macedonia, and that he made several improvements in its arms 
and arrangements, but the phalanx certainly was not invented by 
him. The spear (adpuraa ov^adptoa) with which the soldiers of the 

1 Pottux, Tit, 89. ■ X««., HeUen^ iv., 5, 11. 
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Macedonian phalanx were armed waa ordinarily tweiity<-foinr Ie0| 
long/ and the lines were arranged at such distaneee that the apeftje 
of the fifth rank projected three feet beyond the first, so that every 
roan in the front rank was protected by five spears. The men ia 
the ranks farther back rested their spears on the shooldeis of those 
in front of them, inclining them upward, in whkh, position they, to 
some extent at least, arrested the missiles thai migibt be hurled by 
the enemy. Besides the spear they carried « abort sword. Tbe 
shield was very large, and covered nearly the whole body, so that 
on favorable ground an impenetrable front was presented to the en- 
emy. The soldiers were also defended by helmets, coats of mail, 
a ad greaves, so that any thing like rapid movement was impoesible. 

IL When the phalanx was in dense battle nmy {nvKvacic or irvn- 
v6ri7f), three feet were allowed for each man, and ia this position 
tlieir shields touched {avvtunriafiScy* Such is the account of Polyb- 
ius ; ^lian, however, gives one and a half feet for the awaamajiioc 
*0n a march six feet were allowed for each man. The ordinary depth 
of the phalanx was sixteen, though depUis of eight and of thirty- two 
are also mentioned. Each file of sixteen was called Adj^o^. The 
normal number of the whole phalanx was sixteen thousand three 
hundred and eighty-four. It was composed of ionr pkalangarckuBt 
or phalanxes in the narrower sense of the word, each amoooting 
to four thousand and ninety- six men. In the army of Alexander, 
however, the main phalanx amounted to eighteen thousand, and con- 
sisted, not of four, but of six divisions, each named after a Mace- 
donian province from which it was to derive its recruits. The pha- 
lanx of Antiocbus eontained sixteen thousand men* and was formed 
into ten divisions, of sixteen hundred each, arranged fifty broad and 
thirty- two deep.» . 

III. The Macedonian phalanx altered its form with great difficalty. 
If an attack on the flanks or rear was apprehended, a separate fraixt 
was formed in that direction, if possible, before the comiDeiieemeiit 
of the fight. Such a double phalanx, with two fronts in opposite 
directions, was called ^uAayf afi^iarofio^. To guard against being 
taken in fiank, the line was bent round, foiming what was called 
hmmpLiTiOiS Ta^tC' The cavalry or lig^t troops were not unirequentiy 
employed for this purpose, or to protect the rear. Respeetiog the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of the Roman legion and the 
phalanx, there is an instructive passage in Polybins.* The phalanx, 
of course, became all but useless if its ranks were broken. It re- 

1 Polyb., xviil, 12; Mlian, Tact., 14. 8 Polyb., L e. ; JEUari, I cv 
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-qvifed, Hiei^bie, open aad leTel ground, so that Ito operatmn wove 
Teetrieted to very narrow limits ; and, being incapable of rapid move- 
ment, it became almost helpless in the face of an active enemy un- 
less aceompanied by a sufficient number of cavalry and light troops. 
IV. The light-armed troops in the Macedonian army were arranged 
in files (Xdxoi) eight deep. Four locbi formed a e^oraaic, and then 
larger divisions were successively formed, each being the double of 
the one below it ; the largest, called iirlrayfta, consisting of eight 
thousand one hundred and ninety-two men. The cavalry, accord- 
ing to i£lian, were arranged in an analogous manner, the lowest 
division or squadron (IA17) containing sixty-four meo> and the suo- 
eessive larger divisions being each the douUe of that below it, the 
highest {eirlTayfta) containing four thousand and ninety-six. 

v. Both Philip and Alexander attached great importance to the 
cavalry, which, in their armies, consisted partly of Macedonians and 
partly of Thessalians. The Macedoniaa horsemen were the flower 
of the young nobles. Hiey amounted to about twelve hundred in 
number, forming eight squadrons, and, under the name of £ra«po<, 
formed a sort of body-guard for the king. The Thesselian cavalry 
consisted chiefly of the 61ite of the wealthier dass, but induded also 
a number of Grecian youth from other states. There was also a 
guard of foot-soMiers {iKatnrurTai), whom we find greatly distin- 
guishing Uiemselves in the campaigns of Alexander. They seem 
to have been identical with the Ke^eraipoi, of whom we also find men- 
tion. They amounted to about three thousand men, arranged in six 
battalions. There was also a troop called Argyraspidet, from the 
silver plates with which their shields were covered. They were 
picked men, and held in high honor by Alexander. They seem to 
have been a species of peltastae. 

VI. Alexander also organized a kind of troops called Stfidxah who 
were something intermediate between cavalry and infantry, being 
designed to fight on horseback or on foot, as circumstancfes required. 
It is in the time of Alexander the Great, moreover, that we first 
meet with artillery in the train of a Grecian army. His balistcB and 
eatapuUiz were frequently employed with great effect, as, for in- 
stance, at the passage of the laxartes.^ After the invasion of Asia, 
also, elephants began to be employed in connection with Grecian 
armies. 

8. Manner of making Peace, declaring War, Jjc. 
I, Before the Greeks engaged i n war, it was usual to demand sat- 
1 Arrion, It., 4, 7. 
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isfaction for injuries by means of ambaMsdora. Tbeee ambasa*- 
dors were either sent with a limited commtsaioo, which they were 
not to exceed, or with full powers to act according to the best of 
their judgment, whence the latter were called vpiaSetc wTOKparo^ 
pts, pUnipoUntiaries. 

II. Their leagues were of three sorts : I. ^irav6al, awdnxnt or 
eipifVTj, whereby both parties were obliged to cease from all acts of 
hostility, and neither to molest one another, nor the confederates 
of either. S. 'Evi/taxia, or defensive |lliance, whereby they obliged 
themselves to assist one another in case either should be invaded. 
8. IvftfiaxUh an alliance offensive and defensive, whereby they cot* 
enanted to assist one another, as well when they made attacks upon 
others as when they were themselves attacked, and to have tbe 
same friends and enemies. 

III. Their manner of declaring war was, after having propitiated 
the gods, to send a herald, who bade the persons that bad injured 
them prepare for an invasion, and who sometimes, in token of de- 
fiance, hurled a spear toward them. The herald generally bore the 
KnpvKSMv, or herald's wand J Nothing, however, could induce the 
Greeks to march except on those days which they considered for* 
tunate. Thus the Lacedaemonians were forbidden by their lawa 
ever to march before the full moon. An eclipse of the moon, or any 

^other unlucky accident, was sufficient to deter them altogether from 
entering on an expedition. 

9. CampSj Guardst Watches, <fc. 

I. Nothing certain is known of the form of the Grecian camps in 
general, although the Lacedaemonians are said to have been ordered 
by their lawgiver to make them of a spherical figure, as best fitted 
for defence. The most valiant soldiers were placed at the extrem- 
ities of the camp, the rest in the middle. When they intended to 
continue long in their encampments, they set apart a place where al- 
tars were erected, and religious services regularly performed. They 
also, if there was any danger of an attack, fortified their camp with 
a ditch and a wall, having turrets, out of which they annoyed their 
enemies with missive weapons. 

II. Their guards may be distinguished into <ffv2.aKai ijfiepivai and 
vvKTepival, the first being on duty by day, the latter by night. At 
several hours in the night, certain officers, called neptnoTioit walked 
round the camp and visited the watches, carrying with them a bell 
(xudwv), at the sound of which the soldiers were to answer. The 

» HeroeL, ix., 100. 
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r.aceda&monlan8 had two guards, one within their camp, the other 
on some eminence without. Their watches were not permitted to 
have their bucklers, in order that, being unable to defend themselves, 
they might be the more cautious how they fell asleep. The rest of 
the Spartan soldiers slept in their armor. It is not known how often 
the guards were relieved. 

10. The Battle, JfC, 

I. Sacrifices were first offered to the gods, and the entrails of the 
Tictims inspected. Nothing would induce Greek soldiers to engage 
until the omens were favorable. When this proved to be the case, 
a battle-song or paean was sung to Mars, called Tra^dy ifiSar^ptos,^ 
After a victory another one was sung, termed naidv imvUio^, gen- 
erally but not always to Apolio.' 

II. The signals were commonly divided into <rvfi6oXa and <r^e«a. 
1. The ffi&fidoXa were of two kinds, either ^ovt«a, pronounced by the 
voice, or dpdrd, visible to the eye. The former are termed awO^/iara, 
the latter rrapaavvd^fiara. The watchword, avvdrifia, was communi- 
cated by the general to the subordinate 'ofiicers, and by them to the 
whole army, as a means of distinguishing friends from enemies. It 
commonly contained some good omen, or consisted of the name of 
some deity. The napaavvOijfia, on the other hand, was a visible 
character of distinction, such as the waving of hands, clashing of 
weapons, and the like. 2. The arifieia were ensigns or flags, the 
elevation of which was a signal to join battle, and the lowering of 
them one to desist. Some of these standards were adorned with 
figures, bearing peculiar relation to the cities to which they belong- 
ed. Thus the Athenians bore an owl on their ensigns ; the The- 
bans a sphinx, &c. Among the Spartans, the signal for attack in 
early times was given by priests of Mars, called nvp^poi, who threw 
lighted torches into the interval between the two armies. 

III. The instrument principally used in war was the trumpet or 
cdXmy^, commonly of bronze, of a long, straight form, gradually in- 
creasing in diameter, and terminating in a bell-shaped aperture, as 
is seen in the following cut. 



The Spartans, as we have already remarked, marched to battle, 
not by the trumpet, but by the music of flutes, and sometimes, also, 

1 Sekol ad Thucyd^ I, 50. 
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of the Ijrre and cithara, which gave them a rhythmical regularity of 
moTemeTit. The rest of the Greeks, however, rasbed furiously on, 
and in the beginning of their onset gave a general shout, called 
61aXayfi6Ci from the soldiers repeating &XaM (I>oric aXaXdy. 

11. Sieges and Military Engines. 

I. When the Greeks attempted to make themselves masters of a 
town or fortress, it was usual first to attempt it by storm, surround- 
ing it with their whole army, and attacking it in all quarters at once. 
This was called sometimes oayrfveveiVf literally, " to inclose with a 
net.** If this failed, they either abandoned the enterprise or pre- 
pared for a siege. 

II. When they designed to lay close siege to a place, the first 
thing attended to was the dnoreixiofzo^ or neptTetx^aftoc, constructing 
*' works of circumvallation,** which sometimes consisted of a double 
row or rampart ; the interior fortification being designed to prevent 
sudden and unexpected sallies from the besieged place, and the ex- 
terior (or line of contravaDation) to secure the besiegers against at- 
tacks from without, on the part of those who might come to the re- ' 
lief of the besieged. 

III. Of military engines the principal kinds were as follows^ 
1. XeXav^, the Testudo or tortoise, so called from covering and 
sheltering the soldiers, as a tortoise is covered by its shell. It was 
a sort of pent-boose, so placed as to protect the soldiers m iHing 
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ditches, easting up mootids, Hndermining waUs, and wwking tto 
ram.^ There was also a sort called x^^^V orpariuruv^ formed by 
the shields of the soldiers, drawn up close to one another (the hind- 
ermost ranks stooping), and placing their shields abore their heads, 
80 as to form a sloping roof This invention was used principally 
in attacking eities ; the stones and missiles thrown upon the shields 
rolled off from them like water from a roof ; besides which, other 
soldiers frequently advanced upon them to attack the enemy upon 
the walls.* The opposite cut will give some idea of such an ar- 
rangement. 2. XOfta^ the agger^ or mound, which was raised so 
high as to equal, if not exceed, the top of the besieged walls. The 
sides were walled in with brick or stone, or secured with long raft* 
ers, to hinder them from foiling ; the forepart only, being by de« 
grees to be advanced nearer the walls, remained bare. The pite 
itftelf consisted of all sorts of materials, as earth, timber, boughs, 
&c. 3. Ilvpyof, or movable towers of wood, driven open wheels, 
which were fixed within the bottom planks to secure them from 
the enemy. The front was usually covered with raw hides and 
other materials to preserve them from fire-balls and missive weap- 
ons generally, as were also their tops. They were divided into 
stories. The sides were pierced with windows, of which there were 
several to each story. The use of the stories was to receive the 
engines of war. They contained baliste and catapults, and sling- 
ers and archers were stationed both within the towers and on their 
tops. In the lowest story was the battering ram ; and in the middle. 
one or more bridge, made of beams and planks, and protected at the 
eides by hurdles. Scaling ladders were also carried in the towers, 
mad when the missiles had cleared the walls, these bridges and lad- 
ders enabled the besiegers to rush upon them. Sometimes the 
towers were so made that they could be taken to pieces and carried 
to the scene of operations : these were called folding towers {rri^fyyoi 
rrrvKToi or snTvyfievoi) or portable towers {irvpyoi ^ptfToi). 4. Kpi^, 
the ramy was an engine with an iron head, called in Greek kfiSoX^ or 
ice^aXi7, and resembling a ram's head, with which they battered walls. 
Of this there were three kinds. The first was a long beam with an 
iron head, which the soldiers drove by main force against the wall. 
The second was hung with ropes to another beam, by the help of 
whieh ropes they thrust it forward with much greater force. The 
third difilhred from the former only in being covered with a species of 
pent-hoose, or x^^^Vt ^ protect the soldiers. The beam was sobm- 
iimes one hundred and twenty feet long, and corered with ircm 
t flffwt^ >>, IB. ' > Dion Cam., xthc., JO. 
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^tes to defend it from fire. 5. KaraviXrui, or cUafidUt^ to {Mrojeet 
large darts, 6. UiTpoBoXoi^ or balista, to shoot large stooes. Tbe 
catapult was long; the balista nearly square. Three sizes of balist« 
are meotioned by historians, viz., that which threw stones weighing 
half a hundred weight,^ a whole hundred weight,* and three hundred 
weight.' In like naanner, catapuUee were distinguished according 
to the length of the arrows discharged from them. 

12. Manner of repelling the Besiegers. 

Tbe walls were guarded with soldiers, who, with all sorts of 
missiles, assaulted the invaders. The mines of the besiegers were 
met by counter mines; their mounds were destroyed by under- 
mining the foundations ; the engines were burned by fire-balls ; tbe 
beads of the battering rams were broken ofiT by large stones let &11 
from tbe walls, or huge beams suspended by chains and dropped pa 
them ; or the ropes by which the rams were worked were cut with 
long scythes. The besieged likewise defended themselves with 
•kins, wool-packs, and other things likely to ward ofiT stones a«4 
other missiles. If there remained no hope of defending their walla, 
they sometimes raised new ones within. 

13. Of the Slain and their Obsegtcies. 

It was looked upon as an act of tbtf greatest impiety not to al- 
low a conquered enemy to bury their dead. So sacred, in faet, 
was this duty esteemed, that the party who happened not to be in 
possession of the field, always sent a herald to the other partyi re- 
questing a truce for the purpose of interring the slain, although hy 
so doing tbey renounced all pretensions to the victory. The sol- 
diers all attended the funeral solemnities with their arms reversed. 
The tombs of the slain were adorned with tnaeriptions showing 
their names, and sometimes their parentage and eicploits. Tbeor 
arms were also fixed upon their tombs. 

14. Of the Booty, Trophies^ 4^. 
J. The booty consisted of prisoners and spoils. The prisonefre 
who eould not ransom themselves were made slaves, and either 
omployed in the service of the conquerors or sold. Before the spoils 
were divided or sold, as tbe case might be, an aSering was made 
out of them to tbe gods. It was an almost invariable eustom, afteor 
the happy issue of a war, to dedicate the tenth part of the Bpofl to 
the gods, generally in tbe form of some work of art. SometinWB 
.» Poi0b., tan 34. » Non. Marc, p. 5a, ed. Mtreeri. * XHp4. 8S^ ^~46i 
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magDificent spectmeDs of annor, such as a fine 8w<Mrd, helmet, or 
shield, were set apart as offerings for the gods. The more primitive 
fashion had been to form the spoils into a heap, and to consecrate 
the top of the heap to the gods ; hence iucpoOlpiov^ the first fruits of 
the booty, because taken dn-* dxpov tov ^tv6c. 

II. Trophies (rpdnaia, Att. rponaiay were a sign and memorial of 
history, erected on the fields of battle, where the army had turned 
{Tp&mj, rpon^) to flight, and in case of a Tictory gained at sea, on 
the nearest land. When the battle was not decisive, or each party 
thought it had some claim to the victory, both erected trophies.* A 
trophy was composed of all sorts of arms, taken from the enemy, 
hung on the trunk of a tree, with an inscription statfhg the name of 
the god to whom it wais dedicated, the names of the victors, number 
of the vanquished,* &c. Hence trophies were regarded as inviola- 
ble, which not even the enemy were permitted to remove.* Some- 
times, however, a people destroyed a trophy if they considered that 
the enemy had erected it without suflicient cause. In order that 
rankling and hostile feelings might not be perpetuated by the con* 
tinuance of a trophy, it seems to have been originally part of Greek 
international law that trophies should be made only of wood, and 




1 SAol ad ArisioplL, PkU., 453. 
s Mm^ Ptoiv., 583; Schol ad loe. 
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not of stone or metal, and that they ahonld not be repaired when 
decayed.^ It was not, however, unoommon to erect stone or metal 
trophies. Plutarch* mentions one raised in the time of Alcibiades, 
and Pausanias speaks of several which he saw in Greece.* The 
preceding wood-cut, taken from a painting found at Pompeii, contains 
a very good representation of a trophy which Victory is engaged in 
erecting. The conqueror stands on the other side of the trophy 
with his brows encircled with laurel. The Macedonian kings never 
erected trophies, being bound, it is said, by a law, observed from the 
zeign of Caranus, one of whose trophies was destroyed by wolves. 
Hence Alexander raised no trophies after bis victories over Darios 
Id India.* 

14. Military Pumshments and Rewardt, 

I. The Greeks had no certain method of correcting their soldiers, 
but left that to the discretion of their commanders : only in some 
few cases the laws made provisions. For instance, airofioXoi, de- 
serters, sufiered death : aorpdrevToi, those who refused to serve in war ; 
XetvoroKTai, those who abandoned their ranks ; deiXoi, cowards ; fn'^jfoth- 
videf, these who lost their bucklers, were at Athens neither permitted 
to wear garlands nor to enter the public temples, and were also 
amenable to the court of the Heliaea, where a line might be imposed, 
and other punishment inflicted according to their deserts. 

II. As rewards of valor, the private soldiers were invested with 
office, and the subordinate officers honored with higher commands. 
It was also customary for the general to reward with gifts those 
who had particularly signalized themselves. Sometimes crowns 
were presented, on which were inscribed the names and actions of 
the persons who had merited them. Some were honored with per- 
mission to raise pillars, with inscriptions declaring their victories. 
Some were presented with a full suit of armor (iravoirXla) ; others 
were praised in songs of triumph or in funeral speeches {Xoyoi im- 
rd^ioi). Those who lost any of their limbs in war {uSvvaToi) were 
maintained at the public expense, provided they had not an estate 
of three Attic minae yearly. Their allowance was an obolus a day, 
according to some ; but others mention two oboli, and others, again, 
nine drachmae, or fifty-four oboli every month. The children of 
those who had lost their lives in defence of the state were educated 
at the public charge, and when they became of age were presented 
with a full suit of armor. 

» Plut., Q«««(. Rom., o. 37, p. 273, e. ; Diod. Sic, xiU., 24. 

a. Vit. Alcib., 29, p. 207, d. » Pausan., ii., 21 , § 9 ; iii., 1 4. § 7. « »., ix^ 40^ $ 4. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

NAVAL AFFAIRS. 

1. Progress of the Art of Navigation^ <f«. 

I. Wb have already spoken of Homeric times. After the period 
of the Trojan war, navigation, and with it the art of abip-bailding, 
most have become greatly improved on account of the establish- 
ment of the numerous colonies on foreign coasts, and the increased 
commercial intercourse with these colonies and other foreign coun- 
tries. The practice of piracy, which was, daring this period, carried 
on to a great extent, not only between Greeks and foreigners, but 
also among the Greeks themselves, must likewise have contributed 
to the improvement of ships and of navigation, although no partic- 
ulars are mentioned. In Greece itself the Corinthians were the 
first who brought the art of ship-building nearest to the point at 
which we find it in the time of Thucydides, and they were the first 
who introduced ships with three ranks of rowers {rpi^peii, triremes). 
About the year 700 B.C., Ameinocles the Corinthian, to whom this 
invention is ascribed, made the Samians acquainted with it ;* but it 
must have been preceded by that of the biremes (dUpoTa), or ships 
with two ranks of rowers, which Pliny attributes to the Erythraeans. 

II. These innovations, however, do not seem to have been gen- 
erally adopted for a long time ; for we read that about the time of 
Cyrus the Phocaeans introduced long, sharp- keeled ships, called nev 
T^KdvTopoi.* These belonged to the class of long war-ships (v^ef 
/uiKpal), and had fifty rowers, twenty-five on each side of the ship, 
who sat in one row. It is farther stated, that before this time ves- 
sels called arpoyyvXai, with large round, or rather flat bottoms, had 
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been used exclusively by all the lonians in Asia. At this period, 
most Greeks seem to have adopted the long ships with only one 
rank of rowers on each side. Their name varied, accordingly as 
they had fifty {irevrfiKdvropoi), or thirty {Tpi€uc6vTopoi)t or even a 
smaller number of rowers. A ship of war of this class is repre- 
sented in the preceding wood-cut, taken from Montfaucon. 

The foUowing wood-cut contains a beautiful fragment of a bireme 
with a complete deck. 




III. The first Greek people whom we know to have acquired a 
navy of importance were the Corinthians, Samians, and Phoceans. 
About the time of Cyrus and Cambyses, the Corinthian triremes 
were generally adopted by the Sicilian tyrants, and by the Corcy- 
reans, who soon acquired the most powerful navies among the 
Greeks. In other parts of Greece, and even at Athens and ^gina» 
the most common vessels about this time were long ships with only 
one rank of rowers on each side. Athens, although the foundation 
of her maritime power had been laid by Solon, did not obtain a fleet 
of any importance until the time of Themistocles, who persuaded 
his countrymen to build two hundred triremes for the purpose of 
carrying on the war against i£gina. But even then ships were not 
provided with complete decks {Karaarpoftara) covering the whole 
of the vessel.* Ships with only a partial deck, or with no deck at 
all, were called Il^puktol v^ec, and in Latin naves aptrta. The ships 
described in Homer had no decks,* and the only protection for the 
men consisted of the Upia or bulwark.' Even at the time of the 
Persian war, the Athenian ships were without a complete deck.* 
Ships which had a complete deck were called Kard^paKToi^ and the 
deck itself KaTderrpufia. Their invention is ascribed by Pliny to the 
Thasians. 

lY. At the time when Themistocles induced the Athenians to 
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build a fleet of two hundred sail, he also carried a decree that every 
year twenty new triremes should be built from the produce of the 
mines of Laurium.^ After the time of Themistocles, as many as 
twenty triremes must have been built every year both in times of 
war and of peace, as the average number of triremes which was al- 
ways ready amounted to between three and four hundred. Such 
an annual addition was the more necessary, as the vessels were of 
a light structure and did not last long. The whole superintendence 
of the building of new triremes was in the hands of the senate of 
Five Hundred,' but the actual business was intrusted to a commit- 
tee called the rpifiponoLoi^ one of whom acted as their treasurer, and 
had in his keeping the money set apart for this purpose. During 
the period after Alexander the Great, the Attic navy appears to 
have become considerably diminished, as in 307 B.C. Demetrius Pol- 
iorcetes promised the Athenians timber for one hundred new tri- 
remes.' After this time the Rhodians became the greatest mari- 
time power in Greece. 

V. Navigation remained for the most part what it had been before. 
The Greeks seldom ventured out into the open sea, and it was gen* 
erally considered necessary to remain in sight of the coast or of 
some island, which also served as guides in the day«time. In the 
night, the position, rising and setting of the difierent stars, answered 
the same purpose. In winter, navigation generally ceased altogeth- 
er. In cases where it would have been necessary to coast around 
a considerable extent of country, which was connected with the 
main land by a narrow neck, the ships were sometimes drawn 
across the neck of land from one sea to the other by machines called 
d^JtoL This was done most frequently across the Isthmus of Co- 
rinth.* 

2. Various kinds of Ships — Names of Vessels* 

I. The most convenient division of the various kinds of ships 
used by the Greeks is into skips of war and ships of burden. The 
latter kind (called ^priKd, ^prriyoi, 62.KdSec, nXolOt arpoyyv^xu) were 
not calculated for quick movement or rapid sailing, but to carry the 
greatest possible quantity of goods. Hence their structure was 
bulky, their bottom round, and though they were not without row- 
ers, yet the chief means by which they were propelled were their 
sails. 

II. The most common ships of war in the earlier times were 

I Bdekh, Pub. JBcon., p. 349, 8d ed. » Dmotth. c Androt^ p. 506. 
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the peniecotuiri (nevrvKdvTepoi), but afterward they were chiefly tri- 
remes, and the latter are frequently designated only by the name 
ofvneci while all the others are called by the name indicating their 
pecoliar character. Triremes, however, were again divided into 
two classes : the one consisting of real men-of-war, which were 
qaick-sailing vessels (Taxelai), and the other of transports either for 
soldiers (<rrpaTcondcf or dirXirayuyoi) or for horses {Inrnfyoi, Imret- 
yi^oi). Ships of this class were more heavy and awkward, and 
were therefore not used in battle except in cases of necessity.^ 

III. The ordinary size of a war-galley may be inferred from the 
fact that the average number of men engaged in it, including the 
crew and marines, was two hundred. The marines were called 
tfibata {jkvi6dT<u), and were entirely distinct from the rowers, and 
^80 from the land soldiers.* The ordinary number of epibatct on 
board a trireme was ten. The number of forty epibatae to a ship 
mentioned by Herodotus, belongs to the earlier state of Greek naval 
tactics, when victory depended more on the number and prowess 
of the soldiers on board than on the manoeuvres of the seamen ; and 
it was in this very point that the Athenians improved the system 
by diminishing the number of epibatae, and relying on the more 
skillful management of their vessels. The epibatae were usually 
tak^n from the TheicM or from the lowest class of Athenian citizens.* 
But on one occasion, in a season of extraordinary danger, the citi- 
xens of the higher classes were compelled to serve as epibatae.* 

IV. The rapidity with which the war-galleys sailed may be gath- 
ered from various statements in ancient writers, and appears to 
have been so great, that even we can not help looking upon it with 
astonishment when we find that the speed of an ancient trireme 
nearly equalled that of a modern steamboat. 

y. Vessels with more than three ranks of rowers on each side 
were not constructed in Greece till about the year 400 B.C., when 
Dionysius I., tyrant of Syracuse, who bestowed great care on his 
navy, built the first quadriremes {rsrp^pe^;), with which he had 
probably become acquainted through the Carthaginians, since the 
invention of these vessels is ascribed to them.* Up to this time 
DO quinqueremes {nevrfipeig) bad been built, and the invention of 
them is likewise ascribed to the reign of Dionysius. In the reign 
of Dionysius II., hexires mnp^ic) are also mentioned, the invention 
of which was ascribed to the Syracusans.* After the time of Alex- 

1 Thucyd., U 116- > Xm^ HfU., i, 2, 7 ; v., 1, 11. 3 Tkucyd., vi., 48. 
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ander the Great, the use of vessels with four, five, and more ranks 
of rowers became very general, and it is well known from Polybius^ 
that the first Punic war was chiefly carried on with quinqueremes. 
Ships with twelve, thirty, or even forty ranks of rowers, such as 
they were built by Alexander and the Ptolemies, appear to have 
been mere curiosities, and did not come into common use. 

VI. The Athenians at first did not adopt vessels larger than tri- 
remes, probably because they thought that with rapidity and skill 
they could do more than with large and unwieldy ships. In the 
year B.C. 356 they continued to use nothing but triremes ; but in 
330 B.C. the republic had already a number of quadriremes, which 
was afterward increased. The first quinqueremes at Athens are 
mentioned in a document* belonging to the year B.C. 326. AAer 
the year 330 the Athenians appear to have gradually ceased build- 
ing triremes, and to have constructed quadriremes instead. 

VII. Among the smaller vessels we may mention the aKarog or 
uKariovt which seems to have been sometimes used as a ship of 
burden.' The aKaroc, however, must generally have been very 
small. From Thucydides, with the remark of the Scholiast, we 
may infer that it was a small boat, in which every person sailing in 
it managed two oars, one with each hand. The aKd<^ (scapha) was 
a small skiff or life-boat, which was commonly attached to merchant- 
men, for the purpose of saving the crew in time of danger.* 

VIII. Every vessel at Athens, as in modern times, had a name 
given to it, which was generally of the feminine gender, whence 
Aristophanes calls the triremes napdevovg, and one vessel, the name 
of which was Nauphante, he calls the daughter of Nauso.* These 
names were either taken from ancient heroines, or they were ab- 
stract words, such as EijnXota, Gepan-eta, Upovoia, 26)<bvaa, Hysfiovfi, 
dtc. In many cases the name of the builder was added. 

3. Principal parts of Vessels. 

I. We will now proceed to describe the principal parts of Greek 
vessels : 

1. The Prow {npopa or fAimnov) was generally ornamented on 
both sides with figures, which were either painted upon the sides 
or laid in. It seems to have been very common to represent an eye 
on each side of the prow.* Upon the prow-deck there was always 

1 PtfZyft., L, 63, &c. * Bdekh, Vrkundeth N. xIt., Utt. K, 
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some emblem (trapaanfiov), by which the ship was distinguished from 
others. At the head of the prow there projected the aroTioCf and its 
extremity was called iKpotrroXiov, which was frequently made in the 
shape of an animal or a helmet. It appears to have been some- 
times covered with brass, and to have served as an ifi6o^ against 
the enemy's vessels.* The oKpoardXiov is sometimes designated by 
the name of xrjviaKog (from xnvt " a goose"), because it was formed 
in the shape of the head or neck of a goose or swan, as is seen in 
the following wood-cut. It was often gilt, and made of bronze.* 




Just below the prow was the Beak or Rostrum {fyiBoloCf ift6o?,ov), 
which consisted of a beam, to which were attached sharp and pointed 
irons, or the bead of a ram and the like. This ifi6o2.oc was used for 
the purpose of attacking another vessel, and of breaking its sides. 
It is said to have been invented by the Tyrrhenian Pisaeans.* These . 
beaks were at first always above the water and visible ; afterward, 
however, they were attached lower, so that they were invisible, and 
thus became still more dangerous to other ships.* The opposite 
wood-cuts represent three different beaks of ships. 

Connected with the l^6oXoc was the irpoeftSoTuc, which, according 
to Pollux,* must have been a wooden part of the vessel in the prow 
above the beak, and was probably the same as the hnarlde^^ and in- 
tended to ward off the attack of the JtfiBoXoQ of a hostile ship. The 
command in the prow of a vessel was exercised by an officer called 
npupe^C, who seems to have been next in rank to the steersman, 
and to have had the care of the gear, and the command over the 
rowers.* 
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8. The Stem {irpifoni) was generally above the other parts of the 
deck, and in it the helmsman had his elevated seat. It is seen in 
the representation of ancient vessels to be rounder than the prow, 
though its extremity is likewise sharp. The stem was, like the 
prow, adorned in various ways, but especially with the image of the 
tutelary deity of the vessel. In some representations a kind of roof 
is formed over the head of the steersman, and the upper part of the 
stem frequently has an elegant ornament called fi^A^urrov, in Latin 
aplustrct which constituted the highest part of the poop. It formed 
a corresponding ornament to the &KpoaT6?iiov at the prow. At the 
junction of the d<^Xa<TTov with the stern, on which it was based, we 
eommonly observe an ornament resembling a circular shield. This 
was called iioizidelov or cunridioKfi. The following wood-cut repre- 
sents two A^Aacrra, each with the circular ornament just referred to. 

The a^Xaarov rose immediately behind the steersman, and served 

in some degree to protect him from wind and rain. Sometimes 

there appears behind the a^Xturrov a pole, to which a fillet or pennoa 

(Ttuvla) was attached, which served both to distinguish and adorn 
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the vessel, and also to show the direction of the wind. The d^Xaa- 
Tov commonly consisted of thin planks, and presented a broad sur- 
face to the sky. In consequence of its conspicuous place and beau- 
tiful form, it was often taken as the emblem of maritime affairs. It 
was carried off* in triumph by the victor in a naval engagement, and 
Neptune is sometimes represented on medals holding the o^Xotrrov 
in his right hand, as in the following wood-cut : 




8. The Tpdifn^t the bulwark of the vessel, or, rather, the upper- 
most edge of it.* In small boats the pegs (oKoXfiol, sealmi) between 
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which the oars move, and to which they were fastened by a thong 
{rponoTvph were upon the rpd^^.^ In all other vessels the oars 
passed through holes in the side of the vessel {b(^6a^^, Tp^ftara^ 
or Tpvir^futTa).* 

4. The middle part of the deck in most ships of war appears to 
have been raised above the bulwark, or, at least, to a level with its 
upper edge, and thus enabled the soldiers to occupy a position from 
which they could see far around, and hurl their darts against the 
enemy. Such an elevated deck appears in the following wood-out 
representing a moneris, or vessel with only one row of oars. In this 
instance the flag is standing upon the hind deck. 




5. One of the most interesting as well as important points in the 
arrangement of the biremes, triremes, &c., is the position of the 
ranks of rowers, from which the ships themselves derived their 
names. Various opinions have been entertained by those who have 
written upon this subject, as the information which ancient writers 
give upon it is extremely scanty. Thus much, however, is certain, 
that the different ranks of rowers, who sat along the sides of a vessel, 
were placed one above the other. This seems at first sight very 
improbable, as the common ships in later times must have had five 
ardines of rowers on each side, and since even the lowest of them 
must have been somewhat raised above the surface of the water, 
the highest ordo must have been at a considerable height above it, 
and consequently required very long oars. The apparent improba- 
bility is still more increased when we hear of vessels with thirty or 
forty ardines of rowers above one another. But that such must have 
been the arrangement is proved by the following facts : First, in 
works of a rt, in which more than one ordo of rowers is represented, 

1 BOekk, Urkund., p. 108. * Schok ad Ari$topk.y Aeham., 97, &c. 
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thay appear above one another. Secondly, the Sefaoliaat on Aris- 
tophanes^ states that the lowest rank of rowers, having the shortest 
oars, and consequently the easiest work, received the smallest pay, 
while the highest rank had the longest oars, and consequently the 
heaviest work, and received the highest pay. Thirdly, in the mon- 
stroas TeoffoptucovT^ptfc of Ptolemaeus Philopator, the height of the 
ship from the surface of the water to the top of the prow {&KpocT6- 
Aiov) was forty-eight cubits, and from the water to the top of the 
stern (&^Aa(rra), fifty-three cubits. This height afforded sufficient 
room for forty ranks of rowers, especially as they did not sit perpen- 
dicularly above one another, but one rower, as in the representation 
of the bireme on page 268, sat behind the other, only somewhat ele- 
vated above him. The oars of the uppermost rank of rowers in this 
huge vessel were thirty-eight cubits long.' 

In ordinary vessels, from the moneris up to the quinqueremis, each 
oar was managed by one man, which can not have been the case 
where each oar was thirty-eight cubits long. The rowers sat upon 
little benches attached to the ribs of the vessel, and called i6ij?ua, 
in Latin transtra. The lowest rank of rowers were called t^aXn- 
fuToi or ^a^Mfuoif* the middle rank ^vyirai or ^v^ioe,^ and the up- 
permost rank ^pavlrai.^ Each of the ^vytrai had likewise his own 
seat, and did not, as some have supposed, sit upon benches running 
across the vessel.* 

Passing over the various things which were necessary in a vessel 
for the use and maintenance of the crew and soldiers, as well as the 
machines of war which were conveyed in it, we shall confine our- 
selves to a brief description of things belonging to a ship as such. 
All such utensils are divided into toooden and hanging gear {axevif 
^Xtva and oKevtf upefiturrd.'' Xenophon* adds to these the OKtvti 
irAe«rd, or the various kinds of wicker-work, but these are more 
properly comprehended among the KpefLaord. 

1. Oars {Kdmai). The collective term for oars is ro/^dc, which 
properly signified nothing but the blade or flat part of the oar," but 
was afterward used as a collective expression for all the oars with 
the exception of the rudder.^* The oars varied in size according as 

^Aekam^llQ^ Compare Jlon., U05. * ^cAak. y., p. 203, ten. 

» ackoL ad Aritiepk^ Ackarn^ U06. ♦ PoUux, U 9. 

» Thuofd., Ti., 31. 6 BOekh, Urkund^ p. 103, &e. 
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tiiey w«r8 used by a lower or higher rank of rowem, and irom the 
aame of the rank by which they were used they also received their 
special names, viz., kovm i^a24fiicut ^vyuut and ^pavlriSec. B6ckh 
has calculated that each trireme, on an average, had one hundred and 
seventy rowers.^ In a quinquereme, during the first Panic war, the 
average number of rowers was three hundred ;* in later times we 
even find as many as four hundred. The great vessel of Ptolemy 
Philopator had four thousand rowers,' and the handle of each oair 
(Jkyx^ipidiov) was partly made of lead, in order that the shorter part 
in the vessel might balance in weight the outer part, and thus render 
the long oars manageable. 

The lower part of the holes through which the oars passed appear 
to have been covered with leather (d<7ic(u/M>, which also extended s 
little way outside the hole.^ The raplid^ also contained the tre/o^vf^, 
which most consequently have been a particular kind of oars. They 
most have derived their name, like other oars, from the class of 
rowers by whom they were used. Bftckh supposes that they were 
oars which were not regularly used, but only in case of need, and 
then by the Epibata, Their length in a trireme is stated at from 
nine to nine and a half cubits, but in what.part of the vessel they 
were used is unknown. 

2. The Rudder {vridaXiw). Before the invention of the rudder, 
which Pliny ascribes to Tiphys, the pilot of the ship Argo,* vessels 
must have been propelled and guided by the oars alone. This cir- 
oamstaooe may aooount for the form of the ancient rudder, as weU 
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as for the mode of uaiog it. It was like an oar with a very broad 
blade, aod was commooly placed on each side of the stem, Bot at 
its extremity. The preceding wood-cut presents examples of its 
^>pearaQce as it is frequently exhibited on gems, coins, and other 
works of art. The figure in the centre shows a Triton blowing the 
bu€eituL, and holding a rudder over his shoulder. The left-hand 
figure represents a rudder with its helm or tiller crossed by the cor- 
nucopia. In the third figure, Venus leans with her left arm upon a 
rudder, to indicate her origin from the sea. 

The rudder was managed by the gubernator {tcvBepv^nif). A ship 
had sometimes one, but more commonly two rudders,^ and they 
were distinguished as the right and left rudder,* but they were man- 
aged by the same steersman to prevent confusion. In larger ships 
the two rudders were joined by a pole, which was moved by the 
gubernator, and kept the rudders parallel. The contrivances for at- 
taching the two rudders to one another, and to the sides of the ship, 
are called Ce^^i* or ^evxTtifUai.* The famous ship of Ptolemy 
Philopator had four rudders, each thirty cubits in length.* 

3. Ladders {KXifiaiUSes). Each trireme had two wooden ladders, 
and the same seems to have been the case in the rpiaKovropot.* 

4. Poles or punt poles {kovtoi). Every trireme was provided with 
three of these, which were of different lengths, and were accord- 
ingly distinguished as kovto^ fJi^<^t k&vtoc fUKpoct and kovtoc fikm^. 
Triacontores had probably always four punt poles.'' The kovt6( 
had a pointed iron at one end. In shallow water the sailors thrust 
it into the ground, and thus pushed on the boat. It also served as 
a means to sound the depth of the water. 

5. Tiapaardrat, or supports for the masts. They seem to have 
been a kind of props placed at the foot of the masts." The mast 
of a trireme, as long as such props were used, was supported by 
two. In later times they do not occur any longer in triremes, and 
must have been supplanted by something else. The triacontores, 
on the other hand, retained their napaaTarai.* 

6. The Mast {Icrroc). The ancients had vessels with one, two, or 
three masts. From BSckh's Urkunden we learn that two ^asts 
were issued at Athens from the veupiov for every trireme. The 
foremast was called dKareioc, the mainmast hToc fieyac- A triacon- 
ter had likewise two masts ; and the smaller mast here, as well as in 

1 JElian, V. ff., ix., 40; A<Uy xxvii., 40. > HygirL, Fah., 14. 
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a trireme, was near the prow. In three-masted vessels, the largest 
mast was nearest the stern. The masts as well as the yards were 
usually of fir.' The invention of masts fn navigation is attributed 
to Dedalus.' Tho part of the mast immediately above the yard 
formed a structare similar to a drinking-cup, and bore the name of 
Kapxijeiov. Into it the mariners ascended in order to manage the 
Bails, to obtain a distant view, or to discharge missiles. The con- 
tinuation of the mast above the carchesinm was called " the dis- 
taflT" (i^Aaxdr^), corresponding to our topmast or top-gallant mast. 

7. The Yards (Kipa^t Kepdla). The main yard, in Latin antenna^ 
was fastened to the top of the mast by ropes termed Kepovxot. To 
the main yard was attached the mainsail, which was hoisted or let 
down as the occasion might require. For this purpose a wooden 
hoop was made to slide up and down the mast. To the two extrem- 
ities of the yard {&KpoKipatat)t ropes (Kepovxoi) were attached, which 
passed to the top of the mast ; and by means of these ropes and the 
pulleys connected with them, the yard and sail, guided by the hoop, 
were hoisted to the height required. There are numerous repre- 
sentations of ancient ships in which the antenna or yard is seen, as 
in the two wood-cuts here appended. In the one on the right hand 
there are ropes hanging down from the yard, the object of which 
was to enable the sailors to turn it and the sail according to the 
wind. 




2. 2k€vi} ffpc/uurra. 

1. *Tiro^6fiaTa. These were thick and broad ropes, which ran in 
a horizontal direction around the ship, from the stem to the prow, 
and were intended to keep the whole fabric together. They ran 
round the vessel in several circles, and at certain distances from 
one another. The Latin name for the virdCofta is tormentum* The 
length of these ifiro^ufiara varied accordingly as they ran around the 
higher or lower part of the ship, the latter being naturally shorter 
than the former. Their number varied according to the size of the 
ship. A trireme required four vno^ofiaraj and sometimes this num- 

» Plin., H. N., xvi., 76. » Id. ib., vli., 56. > IHdor., Orig., Xjx., 4, 4. 
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ber was even increased, especially when the yessel had to sail to a 
stormy part of the sea. Such iiro&ifMra were always ready in the 
Attic arsenals, and were only put on a vessel when it was taken into 
use. Sometimes, also, they were taken on board when a vessel 
sailed, and not put on till it was thought necessary.^ The act of 
putting them on was called vno^awvvtu or dial^nm^vai* 

2. 'Iffrcov, the Sail. Most ancient ships had only one sail, which 
was attached with the yard to the great mast. In a trireme, too, 
one sail might be sufficient, but the trierarch might, nevertheless, 
add a second. As each of the two masts of a trireme had two sail- 
yards, it farther follows that each mast might have two sails, one 
of which was placed lower than the other. The two belonging to 
the mainmast were called laria fieyaXa, and those of the foremast 
laria iutdrtia.* The former were used on ordinary occasions, but 
the latter probably only in cases when it was necessary to sail with 
extraordinary speed. The sails of the Attic war-galleys, and of 
most ancient ships in general, were of a square form, as is seen in 
numerous representations on works of art. Whether triangular 
sails were ever used by the Greeks, as has been frequently sup- 
posed, is very doubtful. The Romans, however, used triangular 
sails, which they called wfpara, and which had the shape of an in- 
verted Greek A (V), the upper side of which was attached to the 
yard. 

3. Toffem, Cordage. This word is generally explained by the 
grammarians as identical with axoivla or jcdXot, but from the docu- 
ments in BOckh it is clear that they must have been two distinct 
classes of ropes, as the ronela are always mentioned after the sails, 
and the axoivla before the anchors. The trxotvia are the strong 
ropes to which the anchors were attached, and by which a ship was 
fastened to the land ; while the rotrela were a lighter kind of ropes, 
and made with greater care, which were attached to the masts, 
yards, and sails. Each rope of this kind was made for a distinct 
purpose and place (r6;rof, whence the name rovela). The following 
kinds are most worthy of notice : (a.) Ka'kudta or kuTml What these 
were is not quite, clear, though BOckh thinks it probable that they 
belonged to the standing tackle, t. «., that they were the ropes by 
which the mast was fastened to both sides of the ship, so that the 
wpdTovoi in the Homeric ships were only an especial kind of koA^ms, 
or the Ko^ilidia themselves differently placed. In lator times, the 
irpSrovoc was the rope which went from the top of the mainmast 

1 AeU, xxviL, 17. a Polfb., xxrU., 3 ; Appitni., B. C, ▼., »L 
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{Kapxi^tav) to the prow of the ship, and thus was what is now catted 
the main-stay ; (b.) lft6»Tec and Kepo^x^ names probably for the 
same ropes which ran from the two ends of the sail-yard to the top 
of the mast ; (e.) ayKotvOf in Latin anquina, the rope which went 
from the middle of a yard to the top of the mast, and was intended 
to facilitate the drawing np and letting down of the sail ; (d.) Trodef, 
in Latin pedes, were in later times, as in the poems of Homer, the 
ropes attached to the two lower corners of a square sail. These 
mSeg ran from the ends of the sail to the sides of the vessel toward 
the stern, where they were fastened with rings attached to the 
outer side of the bulwark ;^ {e.) vnipai were the two ropes attached 
to the two ends of the sail-yard, and thence came down to a part of 
the ship near the stem. Their object was to move the yard accord- 
ing to the wind. In Latin they are called opifera, which is, perhaps, 
only a corruption of hypera.^ 

4. napafifrnfiaTa, The ancients, as early as the time of Homer, 
had yarious preparations raised above the edge of a vessel, which 
were made of skins and wicker-work, and which were intended as 
a protection against high waves, and also to serve as a kind of 
breast- woik, behind which the men might be safe against the darts 
of the enemy. These elevations of the bulwark are called irapcfi^ 
/tara, and in the documents in B5ckh they are either called rplxtva, 
made of hair, or Aevxa, white. They were probably fixed upon the 
edge on both sides of the vessel, and were taken off when not 
wanted. Each galley appears to have had several irapafi^fiaraj 
two made of hair, and two white ones, these four being regularly 
mentioned as belonging to one ship.' 

5. Sj^oiWa. These were the stronger and heavier kinds of ropes. 
There were two kinds of these, namely, the axotvla uyKvpeta, to 
which the anchor was attached, and the axoivia kiriyva or hrlyeia 
{retinaeula), by which the ship was fastened to the shore or drawn 
upon the shore. Four ropes of each of these kinds is the highest 
number that is mentioned as belonging to one ship. The thick ropes 
were made of several thinner ones.* 

6. 'A/icvpa, the Anchor. In the Homeric age, as we have already 
remarked, anchors were unknown, and large stones (evva/, sleepers) 
were used in their stead. According to Pliny,^ the anchor was first 
invented by Eupalamus, and afterward improved by Anacharsis. 
Afterward, when anchors were used, they were generally made of 

1 Hero±, H., 36. > /•«., Orig., zizn 4, & 
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iron, and their form, as may be seen from the annexed figare, taken 
from a coin, resembled that of a modem anchor. 




Snch an anchor was often termed dmX^, 6/i^6o\o^, or dft^arofwc, 
(bidens), because it had two teeth or flakes. Sometimes, however, 
it had only one, and was then called irepSffroftoc. The techoioal 
expressions in the use of the anchor are, &yKvpav xo^'^^ (aneonm 
solvere)^ " to loosen the anchor ;" hyicvpav fidXXetp or /Uirreiv (aneo- 
ram jacere), ** to cast anchor ;** and ayKvpav alpeiv or &vtUpea6ai (tfii- 
coram tollere), " to weigh anchor," whence alpeiv by itself means 
<'to set sail," ayxvpav being understood. The following figure, 
taken from a marble at Rome, shows the cable passing through a 
hole in the prow. 




Each ship, of course, had seyeral anchors ; the one in which St. 
Paul sailed had four, and others had eight. The last or most pow- 
erful anchor, " the last hope," was called Upd (sacra). To indieate 
where the anchor lay, a bundle of cork floated over it on the surfieice 
of the waters.* 

The preceding account of the diflferent parts of the ship will be 
rendered still clearer by the cut on the opposite page, in which it is 

attempted to give a restoration of an ancient vessel. 
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CRoHrum. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

(D.) riNANCB. 

1. Expenditure. 

1. COST OV PUBUC W0B8HXP. 

One very considerable item of public expenditure was the outlay 
required for the celebration of public worship, with its sacrifices, 
processions, theatrical exhibitions, and games at the great festivals, 
such as the Panathenaea, Dionysia, Eleusinia, &c. It is true that 
these expenses were, as before remarked, defrayed in part by pri- 
vate contributions and liturgies, but the liabilities incurred by the 
state were still very considerable. Another great expense was the 
sending of sacred embassies (^eitpiai) to Delos, Delphi, and the great 
national games. For these theorise two triremes (the Delian and 
the Paralian) were constantly kept in commission, their crews re- 
ceiving four oboli per man daily. The state did not, indeed, charge 
itself with these disbursements, but still a sum was granted to the 
trierarchs out of the public chest to meet their necessarily increased 
expenditure. 

2. WAB : THX STANDINO AUnr--THB NAVY. 

The expenses incurred by the Athenians in their frequent wars 
were necessarily very considerable, especially after the time of Per- 
icles, when the troops received pay, although the citizens provided 
their own clothing and arms. One heavy item was the maintenance 
and education of the sons of those who had fallen in battle, who 
were also furnished, as Ephebi, with a navon^Xa, or suit of armor. 
Another regular expense was the Kardaraaiu^ a sum of money paid 
to the horsemen for their outfit, and the atrffpiauw, or provision- 
money, given to the troops besides their fuado^ or regular pay. The 
building of triremes also every year, from the time of Themistocles,* 
to which we have already alluded, served to swell considerably the 
amount of state expenditure. 

3. PTTBLXC BTTILDINOS— POLXCX — PUBLIC BXWABDS. 

Considerable sums were expended in the construction and main- 

tenance of public buildings, such as fortifications, docks, arsena ls, 
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walls (of the city and harbors), water-courses, streets, gymnasia, 
courts of justice, temples, works of art, &c. We may also reckon 
as items of expenditure the raising and maintaining of the police 
force {To^6Tai)y which gradually, as we have already stated, reached 
the number of twelve hundred men,^ all public slaves, who received 
pay from the state. To this may be added national rewards, public 
entertainment in the Prytaneum, presents to foreign ambassadors, 
^c. The public rewards were, however, seldom pecuniary. They 
generally consisted in maintenance at the public expense, as in the 
case of the Prytaneum just mentioned; ateleia (immunity from 
taxation generally, or exemption from certain liturgies and contri- 
butions) ; a golden crown (for the Bouleute, for instance, and some- 
rimes for individual statesmen, as in the case of Pericles, who was 
the first who received this honor, Demosthenes, 6iAS.) ; statues, as 
those erected in honor of Harmodius and Aristogiton, and subse- 
quently of Conon. These statues were afterward set up in great 
numbers. Demetrius Phalereus had three hundred and sixty in one 
year. 

4. PATMXNT VOB CBKTAIN VUBlsIO TfUTHtB. 

I. Many persons employed in the service of the state received 
payment, especially after the time of Pericles. Among these pay- 
ments may be reckoned t6 kKK^rjoiaariKov, or fiiaSdc eKKXrfaiaariKoCt 
wages for attendance in the public assembly, at first one, afterward 
three obeli a day, as already stated ; rd )3ovAct;r«6v, the senator^s fee, 
one drachma a day ; to SiKaariKovy the dicast's fee, three oboli. To 
prevent abuses, it was provided by law that no person should re- 
ceive payment for attendance at two places in one day. 

II. The magistrates had no pay ; but many other public function- 
aries received a remuneration for their trouble, for instance, the pub- 
lic advocates (avvdiKoiy avvriyopoi), the inspectors of gymnasia {co- 
^povtorai), the nomothetse, the state physicians, and a whole host of 
secretaries, heralds, and other public officers. There were also, be- 
sides the prytanes, many functionaries who were boarded in the 
Prytaneum (aiTijtnc kv IX/wrave/^),* and many were aeioiroi, i. e., to 
whom this public maintenance had been granted for life. Ambas- 
sadors received an allowance for travelling expenses {ki^tov, nofy- 
eiov). 

*'^»chin.y frept irapair/>c<r/3., p. 335; Andoc^ de Poc, p. 93. 
a Compare Cle^ de Oroc, L, 54. 
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5. TABIOUS iJkmOBSSXS (UavOfuU, iiaJi69€ls). 

I. One species of largess was the pension received by poor in. 
▼alid soldiers (ddvi/aro().> This regulation was afterward extended 
to all impotent persons, who received one or two oboli daily. The 
distribution of these pensions was intrusted to the senate, and all 
who applied for it were subjected to a strict examination. We have 
already mentioned that the children of those who fell in battle were 
maintained at the public expense. In times of scarcity, moreover, 
oorn was purchased by the government, and given, or sold at a re- 
duced price to the people. 

II. The most important largesses, however, and which proved 
eventually a source of the greatest injury to the state, were what 
were termed ^euputdy under which name were comprised the moneys 
distributed among the people for theatrical and other shows. The 
Attic drama used to be performed in a wooden theatre, and the en- 
trance was free to all citizens who chose to go. It was found, how- 
ever, that the crowding to get in led to much confusion and even 
danger. On one occasion, about B.C. 500, the scaffolding which 
supported the roof fell in, and caused great alarm* It was then de- 
termined that the entrance should no longer be gratuitous. The fee 
for a place was fixed at two oboli, which was paid to the lessee of 
the theatre, who undertook to keep it in repair, and constantly ready 
for use, on condition of being allowed to receive the profits. This 
payment continued to be exacted after the stone theatre was built. 

III. Pericles, to relieve the poorer classes, passed a law which 
enabled them to receive the price of admission from the state ; after 
which, all those citizens who were too poor to pay for their places 
applied for the money in the public assembly, which was then fre- 
quently held in the theatre.* In process of time, this donation was 
extended to other entertainments besides theatrical ones, the sum 
of two oboli being given to each citizen who attended ; if the fes- 
tival lasted two days, four oboli ; and if three, six oboli ; but not 
beyond. Hence all theoric largesses received the name of 6uj6t\la. 
The sums thus given varied at difiTerent times, and, of course, de- 
pended on the state of the public exchequer. These distributions 
of money, like those of grain and flour, were called 6iavoiJuu or di- 
adSaetf. They were often made at the Dionysia, when the allies 
were present, and saw the surplus of their tribute distributed from 
the orchestra. The appetite of the people for largesses grew by 

I PluL, Solon, 31 ; BOekh, PvM. Earn., p. 242; $tqq^ 2d ed. 
9 Selaman% Ant. Jur. PuH Orsc^ p. 219. 
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eocouragement, stimnlated from time to time by desiring dema- 
gogaes ; and in the time of Demosthenes they seem not to have 
been confined to the poorer classes.^ B6ckh calculates that from 
twenty-five to thirty talents were spent upon them annually.* 

IV. So large an expenditure of the public funds upon shows and 
amusements absorbed the resources which were demanded for senr- 
ices of a more important nature. By the ancient law, the whole 
surplus of the annual revenue which remained after the expense of 
the civil administration, was to be carried to the military fond, and 
applied to the defence of the commonwealth. Since the time of 
Pericles various demagogues had sprung up, who induced the people 
to divert all that could be spared from the other branches of civil 
expenditure into the theoric fund, which at length swallowed up the 
whole surplus, and the supplies needed for the purpose of war or 
defence were left to depend upon the extraordinary contributions 
or property-tax (cfV^opoO- 

V. An attempt was made by the demagogue Eubulus to perpetu- 
ate this system. He passed a law which made it a capital ofiTence 
to propose that the theoric fund should be applied to military serv- 
ice. In B.C. 353, Apollodorus carried a decree empowering the 
people to determine whether the surplus revenue might be applied 
to the purpose of war ; for which be was indicted by a ypa^ irapa- 
voftuvt convicted and fined, and the decree was annulled as a matter 
of course.* The law of Eubulus was a source of great embarrass- 
ment to Demosthenes in the prosecution of bis schemes for the na- 
tional defence, and he seems at last, but not before B.C. 339, to 
have succeeded in repealing it> 

6. RXVXNITB (n6poiy irposofioi). 

I. Until the growing power of Athens gave her control over the 
wealth of foreign states, and her increased public expenditure called 
for regular or extraordinary contributions from her more substan- 
tial citizens, the public revenue was very inconsiderable. After- 
ward, however, it gradually increased, and is reckoned by Aristoph- 
anes at two thousand talents yearly,^ a calculation which will not 
appear enormous if we remember that the tribute paid by the allies 
amounted alone to twelve hundred talents. Before the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the state had collected a considerable amount of treas- 
ure, which was all expended in that war. 

1 PhUipp., !▼., 141. 3 PuM. Scon^ p. aS4, dd ed. 
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II. The public revenue was either ordinaiy or eztraordioaiy, the 
former being derived from the regular taxes, the latter from the 
prize money in time of war, or from the extraordinary contributions 
(voluntary or compulsory) of the citizens. 

(A.) OMDTSAXr BBTXMW. 

To the ordinary receipts belonged, (a.) the income from the va- 
rious landed property of the state, &c. ; {b.) Taxes ; («.) Duties. 
We shall consider each of these in order. 

(a.) Meomefrom Landed Proptnff^ ifC 
Under this head is included the income from all public landed 
property, arable land, pastures, forests, salt-pits, mines, especially 
the silver mines of Laurium, fines and confiscations. All these 
were public property, held by the occupiers subject to a ground- 
rent, in addition to the price originally paid for the purchase. The 
silver mines in the time of Xenophon were farmed by private indi- 
viduals, who paid a certain sum to the state in proportion to the 
quantity of ore which they extracted. All the sources of revenue 
here mentioned were usually let by auction. The conditions of the 
lease were engraven on stone. The rent was payable by Pryta* 
neias, and if not paid at the stipulated time, the lessee, if a citizen, 
became &Tifioc, and subject to the same consequences as any other 
state debtor. 

(6.) Ttaea <t^). 

I. The taxes imposed by the Athenians and collected at home were 
either ordinary or extraordinary. The former constituted a regular 
or permanent source of income, the latter were only raised in time 
of war or other emergency. 

II. The ordinary taxes, which alone are to be here considered, 
were laid mostly upon property^ and upon citizens indirectly in the 
shape of toll or customs ; though the resident aliens paid a poll-tax 
for the liberty of residing at Athens under the protection of the state. 
An excise, moreover, was paid on all sales in the market, called 
iirovia, though we know not what the amount was.^ A tax was 
also imposed on aliens for permission to sell their goods there. 
Slave-owners likewise paid a tax of three oboli for every slave 
they kept ; and slaves who had been emancipated paid the same. 
This was a very productive tax before the seizure and fortification 
of Decelea by the Lacedaemonians, since numerous runaway slaves 

» Htarpocr^ ^ o. *Evmv(a, 
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after this foand refiige there. The justice-fees iUpvraveiOf mpa- 
eraetc) were also a lucrative tax in time of peace. ^ 

(c.) Duties. 

I. The duty on imports or exports by sea was two per cent, (^rev- 
nftcooT^)* exclusive of a small payment for the use of the harbor and 
the public warehouses. The amount of duty on goods brought over 
land is not known. On imports, the duty was payable on the un> 
loading ; on exports, probably when they were put on board. The 
money was collected by persons called frevr^ffocrro^/oi, who kept a 
book in which they entered all customs received. The merchant 
who paid the duty was said irevrtiKovTeveadat. All the customs ap- 
pear to have been let to farm, and probably from year to year. They 
were let to the highest bidders by the ten vu^vtoI, acting under the 
authority of the senate. The farmers were called reXuvai, and wen 
said uvelaOai t^v irevrffKoarnv- They might either collect the duty 
themselves, or employ others for that purpose. Several persons 
often joined together in the speculation, in which case the principal, 
in whose name the bidding took place, and who was responsible to 
the state, was called dpxovifc or reXuvdpxnc- Sureties were usually 
required.* 

II. The state endeavored to guard itself against any loss from 
these farmers of the revenue by not only requiring security, as joal 
observed, but also by enacting stringent laws. Defaulters were 
visited, like other state debtors, with atimia ; at the expiration of 
the ninth prytany the debt was doubled, and the amount levied on 
their property : they might be thrown into prison ; and the law with 
regard to them was so severe, that they were excepted, in common 
with persons guilty of high treason, from the enactment which pro- 
vided that no Attic citizen should be imprisoned if he could find 
three persons of the same class with himself who were willing to 
become his sureties. 

III. The tribute (^poi) paid by the allied states to the Atheniana 
formed, in the flourishing period of the republic, a regular and moat 
important source of revenue. In B.C. 415, however, the Atheni- 
ans substituted for the tribute a duty of five per cent, (eliroffr?) on ali 
commodities exported or imported by the subject states, thinking to 
raise by this means a larger income than by direct taxation. It waa, 
of course, terminated by the issue of the Peloponnesian war, bat 
the tribute was afterward revived on more equitable principles 
under the name of gtgyroftf . 

i Tkiie^^91; A^dUk, p. 342C t«g«:, 9d ed. * J)m9$tk. e. Timocr^ TIX 
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7.« 

I. The oppresstTe character of the Attic democracy manifeatAl 
itself Id the namber of pablic burdens which it imposed on the 
wealthier members of the commonity. Such a personal service 
was termed Atirovpyia^ LUurgUj or a litargy. These liturgies or 
personal services, which in all cases were connected with consid- 
erable expense, occur in the history of Attica as early as the time 
of the Pisistratidae,^ and were probably, if not introduced, at least 
sanctioDed by the legislation of Solon. They were at first a natu- 
ral eonsequeoce of the greater political privileges enjoyed by the 
wealthy, who, in return, had also to perform heavier duties toward 
the republic ; but when the Athenian democracy was at its height, 
the original character of these liturgies became changed ; for, as 
every citizen now enjoyed the same rights and privileges as the 
wealthiest, they were simply a tax upon property, connected with 
personal labor and exertion. 

II. Notwithstanding, however, this altered character of the lit. 
nrgies, and their really burdensome nature, we scarcely ever find 
that complaints were made by persons subject to them; many 
wealthy Athenians, on the contrary, ruined their estates by their 
ambitious exertions, and by their desire to gain the fiivor of the 
people. To do no more than the law required {&^iwoB<u) was 
at Athens considered as a disgrace, and in some cases a wealthy 
Athenian, even when it was not his turn, would volunteer to per* 
form a liturgy. 

III. AH liturgies may be divided into two classes : 1. Ordinary, or 
Eneyelic liturgies {kyKvicXiot Xeirovpylai), and, 2. Extraordinary litur- 
gies. The former will occupy our attention at present ; the latter 
will be considered under the head of extraordinary sources of reve- 
nue. The EneycUe liturgies were so called because they recurred 
every year at certain festive seasons, and comprised the xopny^ 
yvfivaaiapx^* ^fiwadapiX^at iipxi^eopia, and iarloptc, each of which 
will be presently explained. 

lY. Every Athenian who possessed three talents and above was 
subject to these liturgies, and they were undertaken in turn by the 
members of every tribe who possessed the property qualification 
just mentioned, unless some one volunteered to undertake a liturgy 
lor another person. But the law did not allow any one to be com- 
pelled to undertake more than one liturgy at a time, and he who had 
to one yea r performed a litur gy, was free for the next, so that te- 
t Ariatot., (Eeanom.^ ii., 5. 
N 
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gaily a person had to perform a liturgy only eTery other year. Those 
whoee turn it was to undertake any of the ordinary liturgies were 
always appointed by their own tribe, and the tribe diared praise as 
waH as blame with its XeirovpySc- The persons who were exempt 
from all kinds of liturgies were the nine archons, heirOsses, and 
orphans until after the commencement of the second year itf their 
coming of age. Sometimes the exemption from liturgies (driAfia) 
was granted to persons for especial merits toward the r^mblic. 

We will now proceed to give a more particular account of the in- 
diTidual liturgies : 

I. The Xjoptjytat Choregioy was one of the most expensive of the 
ordinary or encyclic liturgies. The person who discharged its du- 
ties was termed Choregua ixopVY^)- He was appointed by his tribe» 
though we are not informed according to what order. The same 
person might serve as choregus for two tribes at once,^ and after 
B.C. 412, a decree was passed aUowing two persons to unite and 
undertake a choregia together.* 

II. The duties of a choregia consisted in providing the choruses 
for tragedies and comedies, the lyric choruses of men and boys, the 
pyrrhicists, the cyclic choruses, and the choruses of flute-players for 
the different religious festivals at Athens. When a poet intended 
to bring out a play, he had to get a chorus assigned him by the ar- 
chon, who nominated a choregus to fulfill the requisite duties. The 
choregus had in the first place to get the choreutae. In the case of 
a chorus of boys, this was scMnetimes a difllcolt matter, parents being 
unwilling to suffer their boys to be choreutie, lest they should be 
exposed to corrupting influences during their training. If the boys 
could be obtained in no other way, compulsion was allowable.' 

III. Having procured the choreutae, the choregus had next to pro- 
vide a trainer for them (;(opodtdd(riraAo(>). It was, of course, a matter 
of great importance to get a good trainer. The apportionment of 
the trainers was decided by lot ; that is, as B6ckh imagines, the 
choregi decided by lot in what order they were to select the train- 
ers, which was, in fact, the mode of proceeding with respect to the 
flote-player. 

lY. The choregus had to pay not only the trainer, but the cho- 
reute themselves, and maintain them while they were in training, 
providing them with such food as was adapted to strengthen Uie 

*■ Antipk., de CkoreuLt p 78B; Demotth. e. jApL, p. 467. 

> SehQl ad Ariit^ Ban^ 406. 9 Antipk. c Timarek., p. a9L 
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voice ; and to proride a tnitaUe traiDinflf place (xopifytiov), if be bad 
no place in his own hoase adapted for the purpoae.^ He bad also t<» 
provide the ehonis with the requisite dresses, crowns, and masks.* 
It is not to be sapposed, howeyer, that the cbove^s defrayed the 
whole expense of the play to be represented. 

V. The choregas who was judged to baye performed his duties 
in the best manner received a tripod as a prize, tbe expense of which, 
however, he bad to defray himself, and this expense frequently in- 
doded the building of a ceU or chapel in which to dedicate it. A 
street at Athens was called the Street of the Tripods, from being 
lined with these. Tbe tribe to which the cboregns belonged shared 
the honors of the victory with him, and tbe names of both were in- 
aeribed upon the tripod or monument.* Tbe sums expended by 
choregi were doubtless, in most cases, larger than was absolutely 
necessary. Aristophanes* spent five thousand draohm« upon two 
tragic dieruses. From Lysias we learn that another person spent 
three thousand drachmae upon a single tragic chorus ; two thousand 
for a chorus of men ; five thousand for a chorus of men on another 
occasion, when, having gained the prise, he bad to defray the ex« 
pense of the tripod; eight hundred drachrae for a chorus of pyr* 
ibicists ; three hundred drachma for a cyclio^ohorus.* A chorus of 
flute-players cost more than a tragic chorus. 

This litargy, ako^ wss attended with considerate expanse. The 
yvfivamapx'K* or magistrate who had tbe whole management of the 
gymnasia, had to maintain and pay tbe persons who were preparing 
themselves for the games and contests in. tbe pubUe festivals, to^ 
provide them with oil, and perhaps with tbe wireetler*s dost It als^ 
devolved upon him to adorn the gymnasium, or the place, where tbe 
4gime» or contests took place.* Another part of tbe dutiea of the 
yvftvaawpxiK ^a* ^ conduct the solemn games at certain great fes- 
tivals, especially the torch-race {TiOfacadnitopia), for which he seleet- 
ed tbe most distinguished among the ephebi of the gymnasia. 

Aafiira&ipx^ 

This was a liturgy connected with the torckerace, to which we 
have already alluded, and, like the previous one, it fell under the 
care of the yvfivtundpxni- He had to provide the Xa/iirdCf which was 

t Antipk^ I Cf JOm^ zlv., p. 617, ft. • DmMa.e.Mid^ p. 519. 

» Pmus., L. aa 1 ; Pto., Oorg^ p. 4T8. *I^$.pr9 Afitt., p. 633, 642. 

• Id^ AiraA. Swpoa., p. 696. • Xen^ dt Rep. Atken., l, 13. 
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aeandtefitick w^ith a kind of shield set at the bottom of the Bodcet,- 
•o as to shelter the &ime of 4he candle ; he had also to provide for 
the training of the raoners, which was of no slight consequence, for 
the race was evidently a severe one,' together with ether expenses, 
which, on the whole, were very heavy. The victorious gyranasiareh 
presented his Xa/nrac as a votive offering.* 

'A{»XttfMip£o(i— 'Effnoo-if. 

I. The liturgy of the 'kpxtBeopLa consisted in defraying a portion 
of the expense attending the religious embassies sdht to the four 
great games, the solemn procession to Delos, and also the consult- 
ing of the oracle at Delphi. The individuals who discharged these 
liturgies, and to whom the management of these embassies, &c., 
was intrusted, were called apxt6i<jpoi. These liturgies were fre-- 
quently very costly*, for, as the chief conductor represented the 
state, he was expected to appear with a suitable degree of splendor ; 
for instance, to wear a golden crown, to drive into the city with a: 
handsome chariot, dec. Nicias, who was very rich, is reported to 
have incurred great expenses on his embassy to Delos, beyond .whiU> 
was required of him; and Alcibiades astonished all the spectators- 
at Olympia by the magnificence of his horses, chariots, dec, and the 
profnseness of his expenditure.* 

II. The 'Kariaaic consisted in giving a feast to one of the tribes 
at Athens (r^v fv^v ianav).* It was provided for each tribe at the 
expense of a person belonging to that tribe, who was called fanarup, 
Harpocration* states, on the authority of the speech of Demostheae» 
against Meidias, that this feast was sometimes provided by persons 
▼<^ontarily, and at other times by persons appointed by lot ; bat, as 
Bdckh remarks, nothing of this kind occurs in the speech, and no 
harden of this description could have been imposed upon a eitiaen 
by lot. The hrrtdropec were doubtless appointed, like cdl penons 
serving liturgies, according to the amount of their property, in some 
regular succession. These banquets of the tribes, called ^vXeriica 
ielvva by Athemeus, were introduced for sacred purposes, and for 
keeping up a friendly intercourse between persons of the same tribe, 
and must be distinguished from the great feastings of the people, 
which were defrayed from the theorica.' 

i Compare JritUfph., Ve$p^ 1203 ; Ran., 1085. a BOckh, Imeript^ !fo. a43» 290- 

* B6ekh, Puhl Earn., p. 214, $eqq^ 2d ed. 
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(B.)] 

The extraordinary aoarces of rerenue were the property'taxt term- 
ed eic^pd, and tlie extraordinary htwrgy termed irierarchy {rpufpap^ 
xia). We will describe each of these in tarn. 



I. The term elc^pd means, literally, a contribntion or tribute. In 
the special seose, however, in which it is here employed, it denotes 
an extraordinary tax on property, raised at Athens whenever the 
means of the state were not sufficient to carry on a war. We must 
carefully distinguish between this tax and the yarions liturgies, 
which consisted in personal or direct services which citizens had to 
perform, whereas the elgfopd consisted in paying a certain contri- 
bution toward defraying the expenses of a war. 

II. It is not quite certain when this property-tax was introduced ; ' 
^r, although it is commonly inferred from a passage in^bucydi- 
des^ that it was first instituted in 428 B.C., in order to defray the 
expenses of the siege of Mytilene, yet we find dc^opal mentioned 
at an earlier period.* But, however this may be, after the year 
428 B.C. this property tax seems to have been frequently raised, 
Ibr a few years afterward Aristophanes speaks of it as something 
of common occurrence.* Such a contribution could never be raised 
without a decree of the people, who also fixed upon the amount re- 
quired. The generals superintended its collection, and presided in 
the courts where disputes connected with or arising from the levying 
of the tax were settled* The usual expressions for paying this 
property-tax are, ii^^epetv xp^nara, tU^ipttv elc top irS^tfiov, and 
those who paid it were called ol el^povrec- The rates were higher 
or lower, according to the wants of the republic at the time : we 
liave accounts of rates of a twelfth, a fiftieth, a hundredth, and a five 
hundredth part of the .taxable property. 

III. The census of Solon was, during the first period, the standard 
according to which the elc^opd was raised, until, in 877 B.C., in the 
arcbonsbip of Nausinicus, a new census was instituted, in which 
the people, for the purpose of fixing the rates of the psoperty-tax^ 
were divided into a number of «ymmonVe (avftftofUat) or classes, sim« 
ilar to those which were afterward made for the triemrchy. The 
nature of this new census, notwithstanding the minute investiga- 
tion of B5ckb, is still involved in great obscurity. 

1 Tkneyd^ UL, 19. » Ant^h^ Ttfroi., i., Ifi ; luntt, d* Dkmag^ o. 37. 
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IV. Each of the teD tribes, according to Ulpian, appointed one 
hundred and ttrenty^ ftn weaRhier cHiKem, who were divided into 
«wo parts, Meordiaf to their prapeftyv calM iymmorut, each eon- 
mating ef sixty penona; and the ineiBlMira of the weaKhter of the 
two symmorie were oUtged, in cases of urgent neeeasity, to ad- 
▼ance to the less wealthy the sum required for the elc^opd. When 
the wants of the state had been thus supplied, those who advanced 
the money oovM aet their ease, and ia the iisuid way, exact their 
money back from those to whom they had adTanced it. The whole 
■umber of persaoi ittchKled in the symrnorie was twelre hundred, 
who were coflwideved aa the representatives of the whole fopublia 
It would, however, aa Bttckh justly obaervea, be absurd to suppose, 
with Ulpiaii, that tiMM twelve hmdred hlone paid the property-tax, 
and that aH the rest were exempt ftt>m il. Many others^ wKh less 
property, must have eoutributed to the el^^opd,^ 

V. The body of twelve hnndved was, aeeording to Ulpiaii, abo di- 
vided into four eiaiae*, each eonsisUng of three hundred. The first 
etass, or rieheiit) wens the leadere of the symmorisB (^/r/u^i^ ovft- 
fiopi&v), and aM often-caBed the three hundred cttr* H^x^v- They 
probably oonduoied tlMS proeeedings of the symmorie, and they, ot, 
what is more likely, the demarohs had toralue the taxaUe property. 
When the wants of the state wei« pressing, the tlnee hundred lead- 
ers, peihaps in ewmeotion with the three hundred included in the 
second class (for Ulpian, in the fitat portion of his remark, states 
that the richer symmoria of every tribe had to perform this duty)^ 
advanced the money to the others on the above-mentioned terms. 
The rates of taxation for the four classes have been made out with 
great probability by Bdckh. 

VI. Every one had to pay his tax in the tribe where his landed 
property lay, and if any one reused to pay, the state had a right to 
confiscate his estate, but not to punish the individual with atimia.* 
But if any one thought that his property was taxed higher than th$t 
of anodier man on whom juster claims could be made, he had the 
right to call upon this person to take the olBce in his stead, or to 
anbmit to a complete exchange -of property. No Athenian, on the 
other hand, if belonging to the tax-paying classes, could be exempt 
from the elc^opd, not even the descendants of Harraodius and Aris- 
togtton. Orphans, also, though exempt from the liturgies, were 
obliged to pay the property-tax, and even trierarcbs were not ex'> 
cused from it. Aliens also wera subject to it.* 

A .BBoM, PiiM. JBemk, p. «», 3d ed. 
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I. The most imporUnt extraordinary liturgy was the Trierarchyt 
or charge of equipping triremes for war. In early times there were 
forty-eight, and after the time of Clisthenes fifty Naucraria, each of 
which furnished a ship and two cavaliy soldiers.^ At a later period, 
the strategi, or generals, chose the requisite number of trierarchs 
from the wealthier citizens. These officers either themselves took 
the command of their ships, or provided substitutes. Until toward 
the end of the PelopoDnesian war, the huU and mast, with the pay 
and 'provision of Uie crew, were foroished by the state; while the 
stores, tackle, ^., were provided by the trierarch, who was required 
to keep his veesel in seaworthy condition. 

II. Subsequently we find the stores also provided by the state. 
If a trierarch complained that his ship had sustained damage in a 
storm without any fault on his part, a Diadicasia was instituted to 
MerB^ne whether the loss should fall on him or on the state. In- 
stead of one trierarch being charged with the equipment of a ship, 

' the expenses in later times were often divided between two, and not 
onfrequently peraons compounded for their trierarchies. Afterward 
(from B.C. 357) the plan of the symmoria was extended to the tri* 
erwchy, the ships being divided among them, so that a number of 
persons, greater or less according to circumstances, were united 
for the equipment of a vessel. This arrangement, however, being 
sometimes uniair as regarded the three hundred richest citizens, a 
law was afterward passed in the time of Demosthenes, by which 
the possessor of ten talents was required to equip one trireme, and 
men <^ larger fortune a number (not exceeding three) in proportion 
to their means, the less wealthy citizens being still allowed to club 
together. The trierarchy continued a year, at the expiration of 
which an aeconnt was rendered to the logistie. Trierarchies were 
sometimes undertaken voluntarily, or particular stores were fur* 
Dished, or triremes presented to the state by individuals. 

1 £ex. Rhet., p. 283. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

MANAGEIISNT OF THB FXNANCBS. 

Diffm-ent Qjficers for the ColUction, Custody, and Dishursement of 
thi Public Funds. , 

The chief control oyer the finances was exercised, as we have 
already mentioned, hy the senate, hot the details of management 
were committed to certain officers. These officers we will now pro- 
ceed to enumerate, and will give a brief account of their respectiiFe 
duties. 

1. H/i^Kroptc. 

I. The npoKTopec were officers who collected the fiaes and penal* 
ties {kmColdc and Tift^futTa) imposed by the magistrates and courts 
of justice, and payable to the state. The magistrate who imposed 
the fine, or the ^eftuv diKoar^piov, gave notice thereof in writing to 
the irpaxTopsC' He was then said kmypd^iv to riftsffia role npaKTOfh 
aiv, and the debtor's name napadoBnvai roif npoKTOfiaiv, If the fine, 
or any part of it, was to go to a temple, the like notice was sent to 
the TOfiiai of the god or goddess to whom the temple belonged.^ 
The name of the debtor, with the sum which he was condemned to 
pay, was entered by the wpaxTopeg in a tablet in the Acropolis. It 
was the business of the npoKTope^ to demand payment of this sum* 
and, if they received it, to pay i^over to the dirodeiKTah and also to 
erase the name of the debtor in the register. Such erasure usually 
took place in the presence of some members of the senate. 

II. The collectors took no steps to enforce payment ; but after the 
ninth npvraveia from the registering of the debt (or, in case of a pen- 
alty imposed on a ypa^ (>6pe<^t after the expiration of eleven days)» 
if it still remained unpaid, it was doubled, and an entry made accord* 
ingly.* Thereupon immediate measures might be taken for seizure 
and confiscation of the debtor's goods ; but here the irpdKTopet had 
no farther duties to perform, except, perhaps, to give information of 
the default to the senate. 

I JStek. e. TNmarek,, 5; Dmottk. e. Tktocr:^ 1398. 
s M$A. c TiMardk., 3; Jkmif$th, c Fant^ 073. 
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I. The no^rat were a board of ten officers or magistrates (fot 
tbey are called apxn by Harpocration), whose duty it was to grant 
leases of the public lands, and mines, and also to let the revenues 
arising from the customs, taxes, confiscations, and forleitures. Of 
such letting the word woXeiv (not fttoBuvv) was generally used, and 
also the correlative words £>veia6at and npiaaOai. Their official 
place of business was called iroXnr^ptov. One was chosen from 
each tribe. A chairman presided at their meetings.^ 

li. On the letting of the revenue they were assisted by the man- 
agers of the theorie fund, and they acted under the authority of the 
Senate of Five Hundred, who exercised a general control over the 
financial department of the administration. Resident aliens, who 
did not pay their residence-tax (jieToUiov), were summoned before 
them, and if found to have committed default, Were sold in a room^ 
called nu^TfTifptov rov furoiKlov.* Other persons who had forfeited 
their freedom to the state were also sold by the naX^rai, such aa 
foieignera who had been convicted of usurping the rights of citizen- 
ship.* 

3. 'AvoficKTOi. 

I. The dito^KToi, or receivers, were public officers at Athens, who 
were introduced by Clistbenes in place of the ancient KaT^KpiraL. 
These Kw^oxperai were ancient magistrates who had the manage- 
ment of all financial matters in the time of the kings, and they are 
said to have derived their name from collecting certain parts of the 
victims at sacrifices {iK tov uyeipetv rdf xi^TUii). Afler Clistbenes 
bad deprived them, as above mentioned, of the charge of the finances, 
they had only to provide for the meals in the Prytaneum, and subse- 
fluently had likewise to pay the fees to the di casts, when the prac- 
tice of paying the dicasts was introduced by Pericles. 

II. The uirod^Kvaif who took the place of the Ku^-axpiTai, as we 
have just said, in nmtters of finance, were ten in number, one for 
each tribe, and their duty was to receive all the ordinary taxes, and 
distribute them to the several branches of the administration which 
were entitled to them. They accordingly kept lists of persons in- 
debted to the state, made entries of all moneys that were paid in, 
and erased the names of the debtors from the lists. They bad the 
power to decide causes connected with the subjects under their 

t BacU, Publ Ecoft^ p. 155, $egq., 2d ed. » Demoitk. c Ariatog^ 787. 
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management ; though, if the matters in dispute were of import- 
ance, they were obliged to bring them for decision into the ordinary 
courts.^ 

t. These were ten in number, chosen annually by lot from the 
class of Pentaeosiomediffinit and afterward, when the distinction of 
classes had ceased to exist, from among the wealthiest citizens of 
Athens.* They kept not only all the treasures belonging to the 
temples, but also the state treasure {6ota xpn/^tfat as contradistifi- 
gnished from Upd), under the care of the treasurers of PaUas (Mi- 
nerva).* All the funds of the state were considered as being in a 
manner consecrated to Pa&as (Minerva) ; while, on the oth^r hand, 
the people reserved to themselves the right of making use of the 
sacred moneys, as well as the other property of temples, if the safety^ 
of the state should require it. 

TI. Payments made to the temples were received by the treafiru* 
rers in the presence of some members of the senate, just as publie 
moneys were by the Apodeeta ; and then the treasurers became re- 
sponsible for their safe custody.* 

5. TofiCas r^f Kowrit irpos^3ov. 

I. This was a more important personage than those last men- 
tioned. He was not a mere keeper of moneys, like them, nor a 
mere receiver, like the ApodecUt, but a general paymaster, who re^ 
ceived through the Apodecta all money which was to be disbursed 
for the purposes of the administration (except the property taxes, 
which were paid into the war office, and the tribute from the allies), 
and then distributed it in such manner as he was required to do by 
law. The surplus, if any, he paid into the war office or the theoric 
fund. As this person knew all the channels through which the ptrb* 
lie money had to flow, and exercised a general superintendence over 
the expenditure, he was competent to give advice to the people upon 
financial measures, with a view to improve the revenue, introduce 
economy, and prevent abuses. He is sometimes called rafiiac r^ 
SioiKnaeuCf or 6 hrl t^c SioiK^aeoci and may be regarded as a sort of 
minister of finance.* 

n. He was elected hj xeipotovla, and held his office for four years, 
but was capable of being re-elected. A law, however, was passed 
during the administration of Lycurgus, prohibiting a re-electiotk 

» SDcUk, p. 1» ; PoUm, Tiii., 97. t Barpoer. a Suid., •. v. Toftwit. 
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Tbe power of this officer was by no means firee from control, inas- 
macb as any indiyidaal was at liberty to propose financial measures, 
or institute criminal proceedings for malyersation or waste of the 
public foods ; and thera was an &vTiypa^ev^ t^c itoiK^eu^ appointed 
to check the accounts of his superior. 

III. The money disbursed by the treasurer of the revenue was 
sometimes paid directly to the various persons in the employ of the 
government, sometimes through subordinate pay officers. Many 
public functionaries had their own paymasters, who were dependent 
on the TOftiac r$c irpogoSov, receiving their funds from him, and then 
distributing them in their respective departments. 

IV. The war fund at Athens (independently of the tribute) was 
provided from two sources : 1st, the property-tax, or tU^op&i of w)iich 
we have already spoken ; and, 2d]y, the surplus of the yeariy rev- 
enue, which remained after defraying the expenses of the civil ad- 
ministration. Of the ten ttrparriyot who were annually elected to 
preside over the war department, one was called arparrryoc 6 M rfj^ 
fiiouc^oeuc, to whom the management of the war fund was intrusted. 
He had under him a treasurer called rofuag tCv orpaTioTtKOv, who 
gave out the pay to the troops, and defrayed all other expenses in- 
cklent to the service. So much of the surplus revenue as was not 
required for the purposes of war was to be paid by the treasurer of 
the revenue into the theoric fund, of which, after the arehonship 
of Eoetides, special managers were created.* 

V. The state treasury was kept in the Opisthodomus of the Par- 
thenon, of which we have spoken in another part of the volume 
(page 151). _____^ 

I BOckh, p. 168. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ORKEE MONEY. 

L It would appear, from a passage in Sophocles,^ that, in the tiiii# 
of that poet, gold was rare at Athens. Indeed, throughout the whole 
of Greece, though gold was by no means unknown, it appears to 
have been obtained chiefly through the Greek cities of Asia Minor 
and the adjacent islands, which possessed it in abundance. The 
Homeric poems speak constantly of gold as being laid up in treas- 
uries, and used in large quantities for purposes of ornament ; but 
this is sufficiently accounted for by the fact that Homer was an Asi- 
atic Greek. The chief quarters from which the Greeks procured 
their gold were India, Arabia, Armenia, Colchis, and Troas. It was 
found mixed with the sands of the Pactolus and other rivers. 

II. Almost the only method of purifying gold known to the an- 
cients seems to have been that of grinding and then roasting ity 
and by this process they succeeded in getting it very pure. This ia 
what we are to understand by the phrase xfi^aLov &Tri*^6cv in Thucyd- 
Ides,* and by the word obmstam in Pliny." 

III. The ancients were acquainted with silver from the earliest 
known periods. It is constantly mentioned in Homer, but in a man- 
ner which proves that it was comparatively scarce. It was much 
more abundant in Asia than in Greece Proper, where there wera 
not many silver mines. The relative value of gold and silver dif- 
fered considerably at different periods in Greek and Roman history. 
Herodotus* mentions it as 13 to 1 ; Plato* as 12 to 1 ; Menander* as 
10 to 1 ; and Livy as 10 to 1, about B C. 189. According to Sue- 
tonius, Julius Caesar on one occasion exchanged silver for gold in 
the proportion of 9 to 1 ; but the most usual proportion under the 
early Roman emperors was about 13 to 1 ; and from Constantino to 
Justinian, about 14 to 1, or 16 to 1. 

IV. In the earliest times the Greeks obtained their silver chiefly 
as an article of commerce from the Phocaeans and Samians ; but 
they soon began to work the rich mines of their own country and 
its islands. The chief mines were in Siphnos, Thessaly, and At- 
tica. In the last-named country, the silver mines of Laurium af- 

1 Anti^., 1038. * Thutyd^ iL, 13. *Tii^^^euf~^a^Li^^ 
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forded an abnndaiit snpply , and were generally refarded as the chie . 
source of the wealth of Athens. In the time of Demosthenes, how- 
ever, the profit arising from them had greatly diminished ; and in the 
second century of the Christian era they were no longer worked.^ 
The Romans obtained most of their silver from the very rieh mines 
of Spain, which bad been previously worked by the Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians, and which, though abandoned for those of Mexico, 
are slill not exhaosted. The ore from which the silver was ob- 
tained was called by the Greeks sUver-earth {afyyvpircc yvt or simply 
d^7W/rfnf),« 

1. OBSBX OOX.S If oirxT. 

I. The time when gold was first coined at Athens is veiy uncer- 
tain. Aristophanes speaks in the Frogs,* 406 B. C, of ro Ktuvw xP^ 
a£o¥t '* the new gold money," which he immediately after calls ir«» 
vffpd ;ta^«<a- The character of the Attic gold coins now in exist- 
ence, and their small number (abont a dozen), is a strong proof 
against the existence of a gold currency at Athens at an early period. 
There are three Attic staters in the British Museum, and one in 
the Hnnterian museum at Glasgow, which there is good reason to 
believe are genuine ; their weights agree exactly with the Attio 
standard. In the character of the impression they bear a striking 
resemblance to the old Attic silver ; but they differ from it by the 
absence of the thick, bolky form, and the high relief of the impres- 
sion which is seen in the old silver of Athens, and in the old geld 
coins of other states. 

II. In thickness, volume, and the depth of the die from which they 
were struck, they closely resemble the Macedonian coinage. Now, 
as upon the rise of the Macedonian empire, gold became pleatifiil 
in Greece, and was coined in large quantities by the Macedonian 
kings, it is not improbable that Athens, like other Greek states, may 
have followed their example, and issued a gold coinage in imitation 
ef her ancient silver. On the wb<de, it appears roost probable that 
gold money was not coined at Athens in the period between Perir 
des and Alexander the Great, if we except the solitary issue of gold 
in the year 407, already alluded to, and whieh apjiean to have been 
a debased coinage. 

ill. From a very eariy period, however, the Asiatic nations, and 
the Greek cities of Asia Minor, and the adjacent islands, as well a« 
Sieily and Cyrene, possessed a gold coinage which was more or 
less current in Greece, Herodotus says^ that the Lydians were 

iFmt$^Ul,l, •Xm^VteHgnUt^il^ff^ > IVtvt, 719. « IfewA, 1, M. 
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the first wlio «<Hii6d gold, and the st^er of Onmm tppewi to Jmit* 
been the earliest gold coin known to the Greeks. The Dwic was 
a Persian coin, now generaUy supposed to have beeo first coised m 
the reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, and to haye derived ito 
name from that monarch. It was equal in yalue to twen^ siWer 
Attic drachm«e. Staters of Cyzicns and Phocsa had also a con- 
siderable currency in Greece. There was a gold coinage in Samoa 
as cariy as the time of Polycrates.* The iiriaads of Stphttos and 
Thasos, which possessed gold mines, appear to have had a geld 
coinage at an eariy period. In most of the coins of the Gteek citiea 
of Asia Minor, the metal is very base. The Macedonian gold coin- 
age came into circulation in Greece in the time of Philip, and con- 
tinued in use till the subjection of Greece to the Robmos. Some 
additional remarks on the Gre^ gold coinage witt be made toward 
the close of the present chapter. 

8. OBSBK lILVaB If OMSr. 

I. The oldest Greek coins now extant, and capaUe of being as- 
signed, without much hesitation, to their proper date, are the silver 
pieces of Alexander the First of Maoedon, minted about the year of 
flie battle of Marathon, or B.C. 490.* 

II. The metal of the greatest importance to Athens was silver. 
It had been employed by the Athenians lor their coinage from the 
earliest periods of their history ; it was obtaiaed, as ^ready re- 
marked, in considerable quantity, from their mines at Lanrium ; and 
it formed an important item in their national revenue. The Athe- 
nian silver coinage, however, was more remaikal^ for extreme 
purity of the metal than for any delicacy of workmanship. The 
trtith is, the ancient coinage had recommended itself so strongly by 
its purity, and had become so universally known ammig Greeks and 
barbariaas by its primitive emblems, that it would have beenim- 
pos^Me to have made any oonsideraUe change in the form or w<Nrk- 
manship of the coin without creating a great degree of suspioioo 
against it, and eventually oontraoting its circulation. The speci- 
mens, aeeordifigfly, of Athenian silver are very nume&Dua, and, 
though evidently minted at periods very dififbrent from each other, 
retain so great a degree of correspondence, as implies either mncb 
political wisdotn on the part of Athens, or, at least, a willing acqui- 
escence in the authority of public opinion.* 

■■ ' \ • — "■ 

I Herod., iii, 5& 
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in. Silver eoitot wei« the ottly legal eurrency at Athona. Th» 
gold coins of foreign comrtries, as we have already said, being raaeh 
empioyed in the operatione of their commerce, were also leeeived 
freely in paymentir at the treasory, and in the larger darings of 
their home-trade ; but they appear to have drcolated aeoording to 
tbehr intrinsic valae, their money-priee being determined by some 
commercial regulation, and expressed in Athenian currency. 

rv. We will now proceed to give a tabular view of the Attic eop» 
per and silver money, premising that the mtna and the talent, wtuoh 
we meet with so fteqoently in Athenian cakmtationa, were not ooina, 
but merely money of acconnt. In computing, one hundred draebm« 
made a mtna, and sixty minse a iaUtu, 

ATTIC COPPKB ANB 8ILVKB MONKT. 

Lbffov (AeTTTdv) = 

Ghalcui (XaA«ovf) =• 

QOABTBK ObOLUS . . ( Atj^oAlCOV) = 

Halv Obolus {*ll(uo66^ov) . . . . = 

Obolus C06oAdf) = 

DioBOLua ( At d>6oAov) = 

TaiOBObUs {TpwSoXov) = 

Tbtbobolus (Terpw6a^o») . . . . = 

Dbaobma i^paxnn) = 

DiOBAOB MA {Aiipax/iov) = 

Tbidbachh A {TpiSpaxfMv) = 

Tbtbadbackha ...{Terpddpaxfiov),. = 

MiiiA (Mva) = 17 

Taunt (Ttt;iovroi') =1066 

y. The Obolua in later times was of bronze',^ but in" the best tioMa 
of Athens we only read of silver obeli. The Lejfton and ChaUm 
were both copper coins. The principal silver coin was the Draehnui ; 
but the Athenians had also separate silver coins firom four draetunc 
to a quarter of an obolus. Among those now preserved, the tetrtt- 
drachm is commonly found ; but we possess no specimens of the 
tridrachm, and only a few of the didrachm. Specimens of the t^ 
trobolus, triobolus, diobolas, half obolas, and quarter obolus are stiH 
found. 

VI. Like all other denominations of money, the word 6paxfi^ 
(soi^etimeB written Spayfi^) no doubt signified originally a weight, 
and it continued to be used in this se nse as one of the subdiTJsiens 
i^Xttdm, CanumpL, $ xl., vol. i., p. 504, od. Edx. 
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of the taiaiit, of wbiofa it wu the six thoosaadtb part. Tbo origiBai 
meaning of the word ta " a handfaL" So the primitive meaning of 
the term 66o^ appean to have been " a nail'' or " spike ;" and if: 
we snppoae that in the bvrter of early times iron or copper nails were 
used as money, six of these would make ** a handful" or ^x^^ 
The word toXoptov was originally a generic term for weight, and sig- 
nified " a pair of scales," and " any thing weighed out," as wefi-as 
a definite weight. The word fcvo, which is later than the Homeric 
poems, is undoubtedly of Oriental origin, and probably means any 
thing divided, apportioned, or determined, being akin to the Hebrew 
mmuk, and to ftpaoftait monert, numetOf &c. These words coaour 
with all the other information we have upon the subject, and with 
the very necessity of the case to prove that every system of money 
IB founded upon a previously existing system of weight. 

VII. The tetradrachm in later times was called Stater (Sranrp*), 
but it has been doubted whether it bore that name in the flourishing 
times of the republic* We know that stater, in writers of that age, 
usually signifies a gold coin, equal in value to twenty drachmae ; but 
there appear strong reasons for believing that the tetradrachm, even 
in the age of Thucydides and Xenophon, was sometimes called by 
this name.* 

VIII. The two chief standards in the currencies of the Grecian 
states were the Attic, of which we have just spoken, and the iEgi* 
netan. The latter appears to have been used in Greece in very earty 
times, and was adopted in almost all the states of the P^oponnesus, 
in Bceotia, and in some other parts of Northern Greece, while the 
Attic standard prevailed most in the maritime and eommercial 
states. According to Pollux, the ^gtnetan drachma was equal to 
ten Attic uboli, and the iEgioetan talent to ten thousand Attie 
dmehmsB. Acciirding to modem calculations, the ^gioetan talent 
was equal to £406 5«., or $1761 60. 

IX. The Greek gold money has already been alluded to, but a few 
temarka of a special nature fall more naturally under the present 
bead. The principal Greek gold staters were the following : 1. The 
AUie StatcTt to which we have already alluded, as not coined until 
after the time of Alexander the Great. 2. The Stater of Cyziaut 
common in Greece, and especially at Athens. It was remarkable 
for the beauty of its execution, and, according to Demosthenes,* it 

> Knightj ProUff. ad Bom., § 56. Comp. Pint., Jty»., 17. 

* Thu^^ m^ 70; ArH0l4r •d loe,; Xtn^ Hdl., 5^ 9, 98. 

• Oemogth. p. Phorm., p. 914. 



paned tt a pankMlsr period (a liiUe after B.C. 886), on tbe Boepor- 
08, for twenty-eight Attic draehmn. SeTeiai Cyaiceoe staters ex- 
ist, bat none of them come up to tbe weight which this would in- 
dicate, namely, one handled and eighty grains. Hence we may eon- 
olade that tbe price of gold on the Bosporoa was at that time unusa- 
aUy high. 3. The Staier of LampsaeuSf mentiODed in an Attic in- 
scription of B.C. 484. 4. Tbe Stater of Phocaa, mentioned by Tbn- 
eydides^ and Demosthenes.^ 6. The SUtter of Maudoma, coined by 
Philip II. and Alexander the Great, after the standard of the Attic 
didraehm. Under those princes it came into general circulation in 
Greece and throughout tbe Macedonian empire. The extant speci- 
mens of this coinage are very numerous. Besides the stater itself, 
there were also doable staters, and the halves {inuxpoooQ^, ^fuaraf 
rvptc)* quarters, thirde, sixths, and twelfths of tbe stater. Tbe coins 
of the last four denominations are, however, much less common 
tiian the single, double, and half staters. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



I. Thb bankers at Athens were called rpaire^rcut from their tablea 
(rpd^re^ai) at which they sat while carrying on their business. Pub- 
lic or state banks seem to have been a thing unknown in antiquity, 
though the state must have exercised some kind of superintendence, 
since without it it is scarcely possible to conceive how persons 
could^bave placed such unlimited confidence in the bankers as they 
are known to have done at Athens. 

II. They had their stands or tables in the market-place,' and al- 
though the banking and money-changing business was mostly car- 
ried on by iih-oiKot, or resident aliens and freedmen, still these per- 
sons do not seem to have been looked upon with any disrespect, 
and the business itself was not disreputable. Their principal occu- 
pation was that of changing money at f v^^ ;* but they frequently 
took money at a moderate premium f ; ie ^^oiis ^^^ did not like 
to occupy themselves with the managt^ ^nt of their own afiairs* 
Thus the father of Demosthenes kept a part of his capital in the 
hands of bankers.* These persons then lent the money with profit 
to others, and thus, to a certain degree, obtained possession of a 

^ 7%Se|ni,hr.,SSi. > DemMtk. e. Baot^ p. 1019. 
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monopoly. The greater pert of the caspH^ with whieh th^ 4iA 
baeineee in this way bdonged to others ;^ but sometimes th^y also 
employed capital of their own. 

III. Although their sole object was pecuniary fain, and net by 
any means to connect themseWes with wealthy «r illustrioos /ami- 
lies, yet they acquired great credit at Athens, and formed business 
connections in all the principal cities of Greece, whereby their best- 
ness wss effectually supported. They even maintained so great a 
reputation, that not only were they oonsidered as secure merely by 
▼irtoe of their calling, but such confidence was pkoed in them, 
that sometimes business was transacted with them without wit- 
nesses,* and ihat money and contracts of debt were deposited 
with them, and agreements were concluded or cancelled in their 
presence.* 

IV. The great importanee of this business is dear from the wealth 
of Pasion, whose bank prodoeed a net annual profit of one hundred 
mine.* There are, however, instances of bankere losing every 
thing they possessed, and becoming utterly bankrupt. That these 
bankers took a high interest when they lent out money scarcely 
needs any proof; their loans on deposits of goods are sufficient ev- 
idence. Their usual interest was thirty-six per cent., an interest 
that scarcely occurs any where except in cases of money lent on 
bottomry. The only instance of a bank recognized and conducted 
on behalf of the state occurs at Byzantium, where at one time it 
was let by the republic to capitalists to farm.* 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

INTEREST OF MONEY. 



I. Thi Greek term for interest is rdxof. At Athens, Solon, among 
other reforms, abolished the law by which a creditor was empowered 
to sell or enslave a debtor, and prohibited the lending of money upon 
a person*s own body.* r^^^ther restriction, we are told, was intro- 
duced by him, and the rahve^ interest was left to the discretion of 
the lender. The only cas^n which the rate was prescribed by law 
was in the event of a man's separating from his lawful wife, and 
not refunding the dowry which he had received with her. Her 
trustees or guardians {ol Kvptoi) could in that case proceed against 

1 Ikm, p, Pltom., p. 948. * Itoer^ Tnfa^ 8. 

• aoekkr^^MrJSieon^ p. ise, M^f 8d ed. • 1»2«., SoL, 15. 
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him f»r llie prineipal, with lawful interest at the rate of eighteen 
per cent. 

II. Any rate might be expressed or represented in two different 
ways : 1. By the namber of eboli or drachmae paid by the monih for 
erory mtiia. 2. By the part of the principal (to Apxaiov or KttfmXaiov) 
paid as interest either annually or for the whole period of the loan. 
Aocerdlog to the former method, which was generally used when 
money was lent upon real security {t6koi iyyvoi or tyyetoi), different 
ratee were expressed, as follows : ten per cent, by M nwrt 66oXo?f, 
i. e., fiye oboli per month for every mina, or sixty oboli a year=10 
drachmaes^yV of a mina. Similarly, 

1% per cent, by hd ^paxfi^ . per month. 

16 per cent. " kn* bKTu 660^1^ " " 

18 per cent. « ht^ hvia bCo^tc " " 

94 per cent. " hrl 6v&i Spaxfiaic *• •* 

86 per cent. " hrl rptffl dpaxfiok ** •* 

6 per cent. " kvl rpl-n^ ^ftio6o?i(<p (prob.) ..." «* 

III. Another method was generally adopted in cases of hottomry, 
where money was lent upon the ship's cargo or freightage {knl r^ 
vavXtii)t or the ship itself, for a specified time, commonly that of the 
Toyage. By this method the following rates were thus represented : 
10 per cent, by tokoi knidiKaroi, i. c, interest at the rate of a tenth ; 
\%\, 16}, 20, 33|, by tokoi hrSySooi, i^cKToit hriirefimoif and MTpir 
Tot respectively. So that, as BOckh remarks, the tokoc knidixaToc 
is «qttal to the kvl vivre bSo^lc '^ 

The f6«fOf kn&ydoo^ = the hd dpaxft^, nearly. 

" « i^KToc = " Itt' 6Krw 6«oAorr, " 
" " hrinefiirToc= " ht' kwia Mo?/)tc, " 
" •* imrpiTOc = " im rpiol Spaxfiatc* " 

IV. The rates above explained frequently occur in the orators ; 
the lowest in ordinary use at Athens being the t6ko^ kmdiKaro^, or 
10 per cent, the highest in ordinary use, the t6koc hrhpiroct or 99k 
per cent. The latter, however, was chiefly confined to cases of bot- 
tomry, and denotes more than it appears to do, as the time of a ship^s 
voyage was generally less than a year. Its near equivalent, the kirl 
rptffl dpaxfuuct or 36 per cent., was Sometimes, however, exacted by 
bankers at Athens. The iirl Spaxfiv^ or rate of 12 per cent., was 
eommoa in the time of Demosthenes,* but appears to have been 
thought low. From various passages in the orators, we may con- 
elttde that the usual rates of interest at Athens about the time of 
Demosthenes varied from 12 to 18 per cent. That they were near- 

iBBdU,i>Mfr{. JEeM».,p.l23,MV9.,9ded: * JDIm. 6 ifpfto»., p. 090, 16. 
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]y the sune in range, and similarly expressed, thnmgho&t tiie raftt 
of Greece, appears from the authorities quoted by Bockh. 

y. Bottomry (to vovtikov, t&mi tmvTucol, or ixioaic) was consid- 
ered a matter of so much importance at Athens, that fraud or breach 
of contract in transactions connected with it was sometimes pun- 
ished with death. ^ In these cases, the loans were generally made 
upon the cargo shipped, sometimes on the vessel itself, and some- 
times on the money received or due for passengem and freightage 
CM T^ f avAv). The principal (£«cdo<T«f), as well as the interest, could 
only be recovered in case the ship met with no disaster in her voy- 
age, a clause to this effect being generally inserted in all agree- 
ments of bottomry. The additional risk incurred in loans of this 
description was compensated for by a high rate of interest, and the 
lenders took^very precaution against negligence or deception on 
the part of the borrowers ; the latter, also, were careful to have 
witnesses present when the cargo was put on board, for the purpose 
of deposing, if necessary, to a bona fide shipping of the required 
amount of goods.* 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

PRIVATE LIFE. 
DRESS. 

The same remark applies to the Greek dress as to the Roman, 
namely, that the separate portions of it continued, from the earliest 
to the latest period, essentially unchanged. The greatest simplicity 
prevailed in it, and is partly attributable to the mildness of the cli- 
mate, partly to the inborn taste for simple nobleness of form There 
was no pinching up the proportions of the body, no multiplicity of 
garments drawn one over another, or useless display of heterogene- 
ous ornaments. The few portions of the Greek dress may be divid- 
ed into two chief classes, Mvpiara^ and kmBTiiiftaTa or Trepttf^^ar^ 
A genera] term for this latter division is ava6oX^.* 

1. 'Ev<8v/ttara. 

I. By hv^ftara are meant under garments. The sole hSvfuit bow- 
ever, worn by the Greeks, was the xtrtStv or Tumc. Of this there 
were two kinds, the Dorian and the Ionian. The Dorian chiton, as 
worn by males, was a short woollen shift wHnout sleeves ; the 

* -Dm. cPAom^ p. 992, 3. > M ib., p. 91S, 13. 

* fiMsW* Ckmrielei, p. 304, Eng. tram. 
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hmwa WB8 a long Ikieii garmeBt with sleeves. Tbe under gnmewt, 
afterward distinguisbed as tbe Dorian, seems to have' been origin- 
ally worn in tbe whole of Greece. Tbucydides^ speaks as if the 
long linen garment worn at Athens a little before bis time was the 
most ancient kind, since he attributes tbe adoption of a simpler mode 
of dress to tbe Lacedasmonians, but we know with tolerable certainty 
that this dress was brought over to Athens by tbe lonians of Asia.* 
It was commonly worn at Athens during tbe Persian wars* but ap- 
pears to have entirely gone out of fashion about the time of Peri- 
cles, from which period the Dorian chiton was the under garment 
universally adopted by men tbrougbout tbe whole of Greece.' 

II. In later times, the chiton worn by men was of two kinds, tbe 
a^iftdcx^'^* AQd ^^^ ertpofidaxaJioct tbe former the dress of free* 
men, tbe latter that of slaves.* The ofi^ifMaxaXoi appears to have 
signified not only a garment which had two sleeves, but also one 
which bad openings for both arms ; while tbe hepoiidaxako^t on tbe 
contrary, had only one arm-bole for the left arm, leaving the right, 
with the shoulder and a part of the breast, uncovered, whence it is 
called if 6ipc. A representation of it is here given : 




III. When the sleeves of the chiton reached down to the hands, 

^Tkmofd^U^ >JfiUlfr, <l«3riiMn» Piriuule, p. 41; Z>or., iy., 2,4. 

s Atken^ xlL, p. 512, c; Etutaik^ p. 954, 47; AriBtopk., EquU., 1390. 
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it MeBit to have been properly caHed xetpi^itt^* thooi^ thie moti 
appears to have been frequently nsed as eqaivalent to 6/A^tfia<rxtE^.^ 

lY. Tbe diettnetioD between the Doric and Ionic chiton still con- 
tinued, however, in the dress of women. The Spartan virgins only 
wore this one garment, and had no upper kind of clothtng, whence 
it is sometimes called Himation as well as ChUon. The married 
women, however, among the Spartans, always vrare an upper gar- 
ment when they appeared in public. This Doric chiton was made, 
as stated above, of woollen stuff; it was without sleeves, and was 
fastened over both shoulders by clasps or buckles {irdpTraif irepovai)^ 
which were often of considerable size.* It was frequently so short 
as not to reach the knee.' It was only joined together on one side, 
and on the other was left partly open or slit up {axtardc x^'^^% ^ 
allow a free motion of the limbs. Tbe two skirts {nripnytt) thus 
frequently flew open. 

v. The Ionic chiton, on the contrary, was a long and loose gar- 
ment, reaching to the feet (ttoJ^/oi/c), with wide sleeves (/copa<),*and 
was generally made of linen. The sleeves, however, appear usually 
to have covered only the upper part of the arm ; for in ancient works 
of art we seldom find the sleeves extending farther than the elbow, 
and sometimes not so far. Tbe sleeves were sometimes slit up, and 
fastened together with an elegant row of brooches.* The Ionic chiton, 
according to Herodotus,* was originally a Garian dress, and passed 




1 Be$ych^ ». v. ofi^ifi^aXof. * HerotL, T^ 87 ; Sur^ Hec, 933 ; Schol ad loc. 
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orer to Athens from Ionia. The women at Athens originally wore 
the Dorie chiton, hot were compelled to change it for the Ionic after 
they had kilted, with the buckles or clasps of their dresses, the single 
Athenian who had returned alive from the expedition against ^Egina, 
because there were no buckles or clasps required in the Ionic dress. 
The Moses are generally represented with this chiton. The opposite 
wood-cut represents the Muse Thalia thus arrayed. 

YI. Both kinds of dress were fastened round the middle with a 
girdle ; and as the Ionic chiton was usually longer than the body, 
part of it was drawn up, so that the dress might not reach farther 
than the feet, and the part which was so drawn up overhnng or 
overlapped the girdle, and was called Kd^noc. • 

VII. There was a peculiar kind of dress, which seems to have 
been a species of double chiton, called difrXotc, dinXotdioVf and ^fii- 
dtir^oUtov. Some writers suppose that it was a kind of little cloak 
thrown over the chiton, in which case it would be an amiotus, and 
could not be regarded as a chiton ; but Becker and others maintain 
that it was not a separate article of dress, but was merely the upper 
part of the doth forming the chiton, which was larger than was re- 
quired for the ordinary chiton, and was therefore thrown over the 
ront and back. The following cuts will give a clearer idea of the 
form of this garment than any description. 




YIII. Besides the word x^^^i ^^ also meet with the diminutives 
XiTiivloKo^ and x^t^vcov, the former of which is generally applied 
to a garment worn by men, and the latter to one worn by women, 
though this distinction is not always preserved. A question arises 
whether these two wordtf relate to a different garment from the chi- 
ton, or mean merriy a smaller one. Many modern writers think that 
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the chiton was not worn jmniediately next the akin^ hoi thnt theve 
WM worn under it a abirt (xiTuvioMc) or cbemiae (xirovtw), la 
the dress of men, boweyer, this does not appear to have been the 
case, since we find x^^^vIokoc frequently used as identical with x*' 
Twtf, and spoken of as the only under garment worn by individoala^ 
It appears, on the contrary, that females were accustomed to wear 
a chemise (xiTiivtov) under their chiton.* 

IX. It was the usual practice among the Greeks to wear an hi- 
mation or outer garment over the chiton, but frequently the cbiloa 
was worn alone. A person who wore only a chiton was called funt- 
oxir^v ioloxiruv in Homer'), an epithet given to the Spartan Tir- 
gins, as explained above. In the same way, a person who wore 
only a himation or outer garment was called &x^tu»^ The Athe- 
nian youths, in the earlier times, wore only the ;r<rwv, and when it 
became the fashion, in the Peloponnesian war, to wear an outer 
garment over it, it was regarded as a mark of efifemiaacy. 

8. 'Swi^MsffMmi or «i^M/Ui(|i«nu 

I. The hrii?.tffia or vepiSkfffta moat commonly in use was the Ipd- 
Ttw. The English term elomk^ though commonly adopted aa the 
proper translation of the term, conveys no accurate coneeptien of 
tbe form, material, or use of the garment in question. The article 
designated by it was a rectangular piece of cloth, exactly, or, at 
least, nearly square.* Hence it could easily be divided, without loea 
or waste, into four parts.* It was indeed used in the very form in 
which it was taken from tbe loom, being made entirely by tbe 
weaver,' without any aid from the tailor except to repair (oxeioAu) 
the injuries which it had sustained by time. 

II. Although Ifidria were finished for use vrithout the interven- 
tion of the tailor, they were submitted to the embroiderer {woiKiXrnc, 
irXovfMpioi^), and still more commonly to the fuller, who received 
them both when they were new from tbe loom and when they were 
sullied by use. Hence it was a recommendation of this article of 
attire to be well trodden {evoTinrov*) and well washed {eivXinfit^*). 
Tbe men who performed the operation are called ol irXwn^, i- e., 
** the washers,*' in an inscription found in the stadium at Athena. 



1 PtoC AtRp. Jf ilk, p. 368 ; Z>an. e. itf i(L, p. S63; SL 
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Another appellation which they bore, namely, ol 0Ti6eic, " the tread- 
era,**^ is well illustrated by the f(»tlewing wood-cut, representing 
them at their work. 




III. The method of adjusting the Ifidruw was exactly the same 
as the older and simpler way of wearing the Roman toga. It was 
first thrown over the left shoulder, and thep round the back to the 
right side, and then above the right arm or below it, and again 
brought oyer the left shoulder or arm. This was called km ie^t^ 
&v(i0aX^ead(u or oftfcioxveiodait and according to a man's skill or 
awkwardness in doing it was he proiiounced genteel or clownish. 
At an eariier period it was the fashion, as with the Romans (eohibere 
kraehium), to keep the right hand in the garment, ivrof Ttjv xeipa 
ixeiv, which rule does not apply to orators alene. Th^(fidrtov ought 
to reach to the knee at least, and a shorter &va6oU was considered 
onhecoming. Usually it reached even lower. Still, when Athens 
was in her zenith, so long a garment would hare been thought a 
mark of luxury and pride.* 

IV. Another very common method was to fasten the l^driov with 
a brooch over the right shoulder {d^^tnepava<y0ai')y leaving the right 
arm at liberty, and to pass the middle oTit either under the left arm, 
so as to leave that arm at UAerty prso, or over the left shoulder, so 
as to cover the left arm. We s^e Phocion attired in this last-men- 
tioned fashion in the jidmired statue of him preserved in the Vatican, 
a cut representing which is given on the following page. The at- 
tachment of tb^ l/jidTiffP by means of a brooch caused it to depend in 
a graceful laanner, and contributed mainly to the production of those 
dignifies? and elegant forms which we so much admire in ancient 
sculptures. When a person sat he often allowed his Ifidnov to fall 
fi^om his shoulder, so as to envelop the lower part of his body only. 

V. The Greeks wore different tfidna in summer and in winter. 
The thin If^riov, made for summer wear, was called ^6os {dim. 
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Xn^dpiov),^ bqd ^Trelpov (dim. anecplov), m contradistinctioa from the 
warm Ifidriov vrith a long nap, which was worn in winter.* This 
distinction in d¥es& was, howeveri adopted only by those who could 
afford it. Socrates wore the same Ifidriov both in summer and 
winter. Philosophem wore a coarse and cheap Iftdnov, which, from 
being exposed to much wear, was called rplBov or rpiSupiov.' The 
same was worn also by poor persons,* and in a later age by monks 
and hermits. These persons often went without a tunic, and they 
sometimes supplied its place by the gieater size of their l/iariov. It 
is recorded of the philosopher Antisthenus that " he first doubled 
his l/MTioVf''* in which contrivance be was Jbllowed by his brother 
cynics, and especially by Diogenes, who also iAept and died in it, 
and who, according to some, was the inventor of thk fashion.* The 
large ijidTiov, thus used, was called dnr^otg, and also kiu^kt because, 
being worn without the fibula, it left the right shoulder bhre. 

VI. The boys at Athena used in early times to wear the aimple 
chiton, but toward the period of the Peloponnesian war they a\«p 
began to have an upper garment.' The boys of Sparta were allowed 
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the ehHon utAUt their twelfth year; after this the rpOttv was their 
sole article of drees. After the AtheniaB had attained to the age 
of an ephehus, bis proper dress was the ckUmys (;r^^f)i an entirely 
different dress from the Iftdnov. It originally came from Thessaly 
or Macedonia, whence it seems to have spread over all Ghneeee. 
The time when it got into TOgne througboat Greece is unknown. 
The first writer supposed to have mentioned it is Saj^yho. It was 
worn from about soTenteen to twenty years of age. It was idso 
worn by the military, especially of high rank, over their body armor ; 
and by hunters and travellers, more particularly on horseback. 

YII. The chlamys was for the most part woollen, and it differed 
from the Ifidnw in being much smaller, finer, thinner, more varie- 
gated in color, and more susceptible of ornament. It differed, more- 
over, in being oblong instead of square, its length bmng generally 
about twice its breadth. To the regular oblong a, by c, d (see the 
following wood-cut), gores were added, either in the form of a right- 
angled triangle, a, e,/, producing the modification a, «, g, d, which is 
exemplified in the left-hand figure of Mercury, or of an obtuse-angled 
triangle, a, e, b, producing the modification a, e, b, e, g, d, which is ex- 
emplified in the figure of a youth from the Panathenaic friese in the 
British Museum. These gores were called mipiryeci " wings," and 
Ihe ancient geographers compared the form of the inhabited earth 
ii oixovfUvn) to that of a chlamys. 




VIII. The ehlamydes worn by youths, by soldiers, and by hunters, 
differed in color and fineness according to their destination, and the 
age and rank of the wearer. The x^^i k^6iKn was probably yel- 
low or saffron-colored, and the ;t^Ojuvf crrpariQTtKn scarlet. On the 
other hand, the hunter generally went out in a chlamys of a dull, 
nncoospicuous color, as best adapted to escape the notice of wild 
animals.^ The more ornamental ehlamydes, being designed for fe. 
males, were tast efully decorated with a border ; and those worn by 

1 PoUuxt T., 18. 
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tiM Asiaties WOW soiiMtli»ea emlirciid«r«d» or intmwgiHmwUkgfi^ 
Aetora» also, bad tbeir ohlamys ornamented with gold.^ 

IX. The usual oaode of weaiipg the cUamys was to fiass ooa of 
hs ahoiter sides (a, d) round the neck, and to iasUm it by means of 
a brooch, either OTer the breast, in whicfa case it hnng down the 
baofc, reaching to the calves of the legs, or over the right shoulder, 
so as to cover the left arm^ a&is seen^ in the feUowing wood-cat, 
and in the weU>4nown example of the Belvidere ApeUo: 




m other instanees it was made to depend gracefully froii^ the leik 
shouidec, or it was thrown lightly behind the back, and passed ove< 
either one arm or shoulder, or over both ; or, lastly, it was laid upoat 
the throat, earned b^nd the neck* and crossed so as to hang down 
the back, and sometimes its extremities were again brought forward, 
over the arms or shoulders. In short, the remains of ancient art 
of every description show in how high a degree the chlamys contrib- 
uted, by its endless diversity of arrangement, to the display of the 
human form in its greatest beauty. The aptitude of the chlam3r8 
to be turned in every possible form around the body, made it useful 




I JPoUatx, iy^ 116. 



oreft for d«fiiBce The hoater wed to wrap bia chlamys about bia 
leA iurm when paraoing wild animala, and preparing to fight with 
them. Aicibiadea died fighting with hia chlamya roUed round bia 
left hand instead of a shield. The preceding wood-cut exhibita a 
fi^re of Neptune, armed with a trident in hia right band, and hav- 
ing a chlamya to protect his left. When Diana goes to the cbaae, 
aa abe doea not require her chlamya for purpoaea of defence, she 
drawa it from behind oyer her aboaldera, and twista it round hei 
waiat, ao that the belt of her qoiFer paaaes acrosa it, aa abown in 
the atatuea of tbia goddesa in the Vatican, and also in the preceding 
wood<jit. 

X. To return to the Ifidriov, we may remark, that women wore 
tbia garment as well aa men. " Phocion's wife,*' aaya iElian,' 
<• wore Phocion*s Iftdnov," but Xanthippe, as related by the same 
autbor** would not wear that of her boabaad Socratea. When the 
meana were not wanting, women wore iftaria, which were in gen« 
oral smaller, finer, and of more aplendid and beauiifol ci^ora than 
those of men, although men aometimea also displayed their fond- 
ness for dress by adopting in these respects the female costume. 
Thus Aleibiades waa distinguished by his purple Iftdriw, which trailed 
upon the ground ;* for a train waa one of the omameata of Grecian 
aa well aa Oriental dreas, the general rule being that the upper gar- 
ment aboald reach the knee» but not the ground.* 

3. XATBUAU VOA ATTIBB. 

I. We buFe spoken already of woollen and linen. It may not, 
bowever, be bere aoysa to add^ that a woollen outer gannent or i/n- 
rwv is alao called in Greek x^^^^ ^ ^^^ oomkif Irom the aame 
root with the Latin lana, *< wool.*' And aa the garment Taried, not 
only in color and ornament, but alao in fioeaeaa^ in eloaeoeaa of 
texture, and in aize, some of theae dififerenoea were ezpveaaed by 
the diminntivea of ^Aoivo, anch aa ;t^a<v^y» ;r^«'4r«' ;ifAaridfor,* x^^ 
piauw, and x^o*'t'^^^oi^^ 

II. The early hiatory of the ailk manufactaie ia envelaped la great 
obscurity, wbieb is not to be wondered at, eonaidtfiiiig tbe ftUea 
which the silk dealera purpoaely spread abroad,* and tbe diatanee 
of tbe country which produced the material. Bat it ia atvaage that 
tbe Macedonian conquest did not help fo make the Greeks better 
acquainted with it. Ariatotle* waa aware that tbe ailk waa produced 

1 JBBan, V, H^ vii., 9. * Id., viL, 10. * FluL, Aldb., p. 350, 362, fl<i StqflL 
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by the bombyx, but he plainly knows nothing about the inaect froi» 
personal observation. In all probability, silk clothes were not used 
in Greece until late, but Asiatics wore them from the most ancient 
period. 

III. It can not be doubted that the Coan robes were of a gause- 
like silk ; but the elfiara 6ia<lfavv, often aUuded to at an eartier pe- 
riod, must hare been of another material. These were often used 
by artists, as through them the contour of the form was plainly Tisi- 
ble. The fabrication of asbestos at Carystus in Eubcea may be men- 
tioned as a curiosity ; but clothes were never worn of such a mate- 
rial. Furs were not required on account of the mildness ofibe cli- 
mate. 

4. OOLOft or DBS8SB8. 

I. It IB a very prevalent, but an incorrect notion, that the free citi- 
zens and all respectable females, with little variation, wore nothing 
but white. Pollux' expressly mentions the different sorts of colors, 
and also which were worn by the men, which by the women. So, 
again, he details those worn by the actors in comedy, which (namely, 
the new comedy) copies the common life of the citizens. From the 
last-quoted passage, however, it must not be inferred that, because 
young men (in contrast to the yipovrec) are clothed in a dark-colored 
garment (jiehifiirop^vpov), and lads in a bright purple one {rropfvpH 
ia6ni)t they therefore were always so clad ; on the contrary, we only 
conclude that a colored robe was not unusual in common life among 
the higher orders, or they would never have thus appeared in one 
on the stage. Dark-colored dresses were often worn, at least so we 
find in a fragment of Antiphanes, describing the costume of the 
Academicians.* 

II. Colored dresses were most prevalent, however, among the 
female sex. It would seem from Pollux' that maidens of better 
condition wore only the white or yellowish Alton. The same 
writer mentions, as suitable to women, first, the Kpoxor^ (x^rttv), 
probably a chiton with a safi[h>n-colored diploidion. The other col- 
ors mentioned by him are bfi^Kivw, perhaps olive-green ; fi^Xivo^t 
apple-green or yellow ; diptvov, not only azure, but of divers tints, 
even to a bright gray. 

9. oxvAmNTS or xnunns. 
T. The ornaments of the chiton may be divided into horizontal 
borders, vertical stripes, scattered figures, and regular patterns for 

I Pomu, vtL, 08. M Jnt^kan. ap, Atkm^ xH., 544. > FoUtix, tw^ VHB, 
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Ihe whole .i^arment. The first ran round the bottom edge, or also 
round the hole for the neck, either as simple colored strips, or as 
ornamented patterns. These strips also were apparently many- 
colored. The borders were usually woven in, but sometimes sew- 
ed on, and, when iaded, were replaced by new ones. The vertical 
stripes appear partly on both sides of the chiton, and reaching down 
to the feet, or only in the diploidion. Their general name was 
^6doi or ndpvi^i. We sometimes find^ an odd ornament appended 
to the long-sleeved chiton, namely, an arabesque not only running 
from the breast to the lower seam, hot also passing down the whole 
length of the sleeve. Such sleeve-trimmings also occur on men's 
chitons, being perhaps borrowed from the tragic costume. 

II. On the IfidriOt also, of both men and women, are to be seea 
similar borders, which sometimes run round, sometimes appear to 
be only on the two seamed sides of the oblong cloth. Fringes, 
also (Kpooaoi, i^vaavoi), were appended to the garments,* and tassels 
at the comers, as in the Roman toga, not for show merely, but for 
the purpose of keeping down the dress by their weight. 

III. The third class of ornaments consisted of flowers, stars, &o., 
embroidered or woven in, and scattered all over the dress (xir^ 
HajaariKTo^). These are commonly seen on vases. Fourthly come 
the dresses of regular patterns. On a very remarkable vase-paint- 
iag, in Millin, are two Attic maidens, who are being offered to the 
Minotaur. They are enveloped in garments of a chess-board loot- 
ing pattern* which the artist, could never have borrowed from his 
own invention. Besides, this pattern occurs elewhere for turbans. 

6. SXVRBXNT g"gT>a or DJUBaflBB. 

I. We will now mention a few names of dresses, some of a gen- 
eral import, others peculiar to the lower classes and slaves. The 
^rif is explained by BOttiger^ as being an "embroidered purple 
coat.'' The grammarians give a variety of explanations, such as 
«rodi7pec Mvfia and rpayiKov ivdvfia, and again x^vlc Kc^fiuc^, or In- 
irtKov MvfM. That it was not, however, exclusively an Mv^o, nor 
belonged merely to the tragic or comic stage, but might also mean 
a female robe of state, is evident from Theocritus.* The name 
xy9ti9 does not appear to refer to its shape at all, but merely to the 
material and ornaments, the reference being to something glossy 
and bright-hued. The best proof of this is that coverlets are also 
thus designated. 

xjfiB2imPciiKHL.pL 38. a PoOmt, tIL, 64. » Id. ib^ 55. 
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II. TbiB Uttme kftfrpi^ alsb fefbre mote to a chnh or eorerlet than 
a dress of any parti'caiar dbape. It appears to hate resembled the 
ebitoii, being, like that, fbstened by a clasp.' The Si^ipa was A 
eost of skins for berdsmen and countrymen. It coiild be drawn 
over tbe head. ProbaUy the mavfia was something similar, but 
•erring more as an Ifiartov than a x^*^- I* iappears to have been 
fldostly Dsed as a eoveriet. It was also used, however, as a cloak ; 
and, though commonly of sbeep-skin, was sometimes, however, made) 
<lf eoarse» thick cloth. Tbe KantvuKti was a dress for slaves, prob- 
ably ttsed only in the eoantry. It was a chiton of coarse cloth, and 
th« lower hem was trimmed with sheep-skin. The lower otderd, 
and especially the sailors, wore clothing of coarse plaited stalT, 



T.I 

L The mtu dH net wear aby bead covering at tb« gymnasia atid 
m tbieir walks eaty more than the women ; hot they were reqniir^ 
by certain trades and ota journeys, dbc. They may be divided into 
twe sorts, hats with brimS) attd caps with none, but both known by 
the eoouEOon teitas of ictn^ and mXo^. 

II. The rtttujoi is ths best kiiown lorm of the Urst kidd. It was, 
like the eblamys, of ThessaliaA or Macedonian orighi) and tfad biM 
wiis either exactly or nearly cirsular, but varied greatly in its Width. 
iM some cbses it is a ctteolar disk without any crown at all> and 
often tbeife is only a depresaioii or slight eotioavity hi this disk fitssd 
«D the top of the head. Of this a beautiful example is ptesented in 
a recumbent statue of Endymion, habited as a hunter, and belong- 
ing to the Townley oolleotton in the British Museum. It shows the 
mode of wearing tbe petasus tied under the ehie. fn other instaniBes 
ft is tied behind tbe Be<^ instead of being tied befhrs it, as in the 
wood-cut which follows. In this wood-cut the brim of the petasas is 
sarmovnted by a crown. Frequently tbe crown is in the form of 
askttll-«ap.* The petasus was used by shepherds, hunters, and 
traveHers. The opposite wood-ent, from a fictile Vase, lepresenlB a 
Q>reek eoldier in his petasus and bimation. 

III. i^ie Camna {MwsUyj erigiiially Mac^ddtaiSta, Was liim tbi§ 
petas^St only it had a Mgher erowii» iat at the top, and a horiaoatid 
brim, qi»te round, and oAetl l^ery bkroad.* Probably the AreaditR 
Mpyi^ resemUed it 

rv. The cap-shaped coverings for the head vary but tittle. They 

were generally in the form of half an egg, as may be seen in the 

iXiii.,d^Mp4lT«0S. • Adbv'f CSItfHefo, p. 3S3. > 7Y«cftMi> JEI^mnk, L, 1«L 
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wood-cut on page 309. It was worn by artisans, boatmen, &c. A 
cap of very frequent occurrence in Uie works of ancient art is that 
now generally known by the name of ** the Phrygian bonnet." The 
representation of this Phrygian cap in sculptured marble shows that 
it was made of a strong and stiff material, and of a conical form, 
though bent forward and downward. 

y. The color of these hats and caps was various. Charon's was 

red ; while Plautus* mentions the eaiuia ferruginea among the oma- 

, hi§ naucUricus. On a vase in Stackelburg, a young man wears a 

white petasnt with a red rim. In Macedonia a purple causia was a 

mark of honor, presented by kings.* 

VI. In very early times the material no doubt was skin or leather. 
Afterward, however, felt was generally adopted, and hence all head- 
coverings go by the common name of itI\oi^ There seems, in- 
deed, no reason to doubt that felting (7 irikriTtKri^) is a more an- 
«ieiit invention than weavii^, nor tha>t both these arts came into 
£1190^ froM Asia. From the Greeks, who were acquainted with 
ibis article as early as the age of Homer^ and Hesiod,* the use of 
feU passed, together witb its name, to the Romans. Among them. 



1 Mil., iv., 4, 2. 
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howeyer, the employment of it was always for less exteaded than 
among the Greeka. 

8. BXAO DSSSSSS, STO, OV WOlGBir. 

I. In ancient times at Athens the hair of both sexes was rolled 
op into a kind of knot on the crown of the head, and fostened with 
golden clasps in the shape of grasshoppers or cicade. This fashion 
of wearing the hair, which was called icfxjMXoc in the case of the 
men, and Kdpv/tSo^ in that of the women, had gone out of nse with 
the former just before the time of Thucydides.^ It was retained, 
however, in all likelihood, for some time subsequently, by the female 
sex, and we find an example of it in the following figure of a female 
taken from Millingen.* The hUulut of the Roman women was very 
similar to it 




II. On vases, however, we most frequently find the heads of 
females covered with a band, or a coif of net-work. Of these oeif. 
fares one was called e^Sovtf, being sling-shaped, broad over the 
forehead and narrow at the sides, sometimes made of metal and 
sometimes of gilded leather.* To this the name of arXeyyl^ was 



1 Tkuc^d^ L, «. 
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also ghreo, and it appears to have been much the same as the 2^irvf. 
It was also worn on the back of the head, being then called birur- 
Soe^epddvift and the two are often worn at the same time.^ The 
forms of these bandeans are very numerous, and are enumerated 
by Pollux. 

III. But the most common kind of head-dress for females was 
called by the general name of Kexpif^aXoc, and this was divided Into 
the three species of KtKpvi^ct^, aaxKOf, and fitr/xi. The xf^rpt^^oAoo 
in its narrower sense, was a caul or coif of net-work, correspond- 
ing to the Latin reticulum. It was worn during the day as well as 
the night, and has oontinued in use from the most ancient times to 
the present day. It is mentioned by Homer,' and is still worn in 
Italy and Spain. These hair-nets were frequently made of gold- 
threads,' sometimes of silk,* or the Elean byssus,^ and probably of 
other materials, which are not mentioned by ancient writers. The 
persons who made these nets were called KeKfwfaXonXoKoi* Fe- 
males with this kind of head-dress frequently occur in paintings 
found at Pompeii. 

lY. The adxKoc and the fiirpa were, on the contrary, made of 
close materials. The aaxKo^ covered the head entirely like a sack 
or bag ; it was made of various materials, such as silk, byssus, or 
wooi.^ Sometimes, at least among the Romans, a bladder was used 
to answer the same purpose." The fthpa was a broad band of cloth 
of different colors, which was worn round the hair, and was worn 
ia various ways. It was originally an Eastern head-dress, and may 
therefore be compared to the modern turban. It is sometimes 
spoken of as characteristic of the Phrygians." It was, however, 
also worn by the Greeks, and Polygnotus is said to have been the 
first who painted Greek women with mitra.^^ In the annexed cut, 
taken from Millin,^^ the female on the right wears a adK/cof, and 
that on the left a fuTpa. 

y. With respect to the color of the hair itself, it may be remark- 
ed that black was the prevailing color, but blonde (^avBj^ KOfirj) was 
the most highly prized, and there was a preparation which, being 
smeared on the hair, caused this tint. Women often had recourse 
to it." It was used likewise by the men, especially when the hair 

1 J35«V., Kl. Schr., iii., 108. » iZ., xxii., 469. » Juv., a., 96 ; Peiron^ 67. 

♦ Salnuu., Exerc. ad Solin., p. 392. » Paut., rU., 21, 7. 

• Pollux, vii., 179. 7 Comp. Arittoph., Thenn^ 257. • Mart.» Tiil, 33-39. 
t Hetod., i., 195 ; vii., 62; Fwy., -«?»., ix., 616; Jut>., iil, 66. 

»• PUn., If. a, XXXV., 9, 35. " Peint. de Vane Ant., vol. H., pi. 43. 

«» Mmand., Wragm., 235 ; Pita., Amat., 25. 
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was taming gray.^ Ointment was often applied ; and they iHm 
eontenmed the perfumes mentioned by Lacian, sttli osed pure oil 
to assist the growth of, and give phaney to, the hair.* 

9. rAonrnQ trb faos. 

I. A few words are necessary here on the custom of the ancients 
fta ]>ainting their ifaoes. In Greece this practice appears to hare 
been very common among females, though men also had some* 
times recourse to it, as, for example, Demetrius Pfaalerens ;" b«t> 
■6 regards the women, it appears that their retired noode of Hiring', 
and their sitting mostly in their own apartments, deprived them cf 
a great part of their natural freshness and beauty, for wbicli, of 
eourse, they were anxious to make up by artificial means.* Tbii 
mode of embellishing themselves was probably applied only on cer- 
tain occasions, such as when they went out, or wished to appear 
teore attractive.* 

IT. The colors used for this purpose were white {ipi/sO&ioVf ceniM) 
and red {ayxovaat naidipoci avKdfitvWt or ^vkoc)-* ITie ejrebrowa 
were frequently painted Mack. The manner in which this opera^ 
tion of painting was performed is still seen in some ancient works 
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^«t i Bpwac iitiaf HwtMiea in the act of pttetteg Ibenndres. 8oiii»- 
time* they affe seen {Mtotiag tlMmawiTeB with a bnisli, and aome- 
ttmea with their fingersw Fer embeUisbing asd cleaninf the oooa- 
tviexieii, the Greeka and Remana vaed a aahatance called tuip^tm 
i0kny»eii)y prepaMd of ^« wool taken ftwn those paita of the body 
#f a aheep in which it perapired moat. On Ihia whide aubject B6t- 
tiger'a weik^ may ho ooaaolted with gteat advantage. 

I. In the eariieat tmraa thaOfeeka woro thehr hair lotog, and thoa 
Ibay are eonaunUy tailed in Homer umpnKOftSttvnc 'Ax^toL Wf»- 
ketamim* remarka that the nattvea of the aoath are endowed wM 
-a freater i^rafeaioii of hair than othera ; and in the eyea of the 
tStoeeka it tendered the figure moro aoble aod atiraetiire. 

II. Thte aaeieat ymotiee of wearing long hair waa jureaeired by 
Ihe ISpaiwaa ihr many eeatmrieav The Spartan boys always liad 
iheir hair eaft ^ite slioit (iv XP^ mHpovrtt)*^ bat aa aoott as they 
taaehed «he age ef imhevty they let it grow long. They pi4ded 
thea s a etwa igpttk their hair, cidling it the cheapest of orMineeta 
^ptOv «%Kn/ ^nwi/wfjBror) ; and befhi>e g^Meg to baftle, ae we have 
already remarked, they combed and dressed it with espeeial eare> 
At a later time, however, they abandoned this ancient cuatom, and 
wore their hair short. 

lit. The cnstom of the Alhenhma was different. They wore 
tlielt hair long in childhood, and cot it off when they reached the 
age of pubetty. The cutting off of the hair, which was always 
done when a boy beeame an It^rfio^, was a solemn act, attended 
wfth ^nefigioas ceremonies. A libation was first ofiRned to Hereales, 
whiefi waa ealled chiorfipta,^ and the hair, after being cut off, waa 
'dedicated to some deity, usually a river-god.* It was a very an- 
cient practice to repair to Delphi to perform this ceremony, and 
Theseus is said to have done so.' Tlie ephebi are alwaya repre- 
aented on works of art with their hair quite short, in which manner 
it waa alao worn by the athlete. But when the Athenians passed 
into ttie age of manhood, they again let their hair grow. 

IV. The ancients generally cultivated the form and growth of 
the beard with great attention ; and that the Greeks .were not be- 
hindhand in this, any more than in other arts, is snfficieiitly shown^ 

A SMnOt Uipstg, 1603. a WinkOmnnn, ^ ^ 
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kf thB statues of their pbiloso)>ber8. Tbe pbnae leuytMmpo^tfyt^ 
wdicfa is applied to letting tbe beard grow, implies a positive cul- 
i«re. Generally speaking, a tbi<^ beard, nuyw fituBv^ or 6uBvg, 
was regarded as a mark of manliness. Tbe Greek pbiiosophen 
were distiognisbed by their long beards as a sort of badge, and 
bence the term whieb Persius applies to Socrates, tnagisUr barbor 
tus.^ Tbe Homeric heroes were bearded men. According to 
Gbrysippus, cited by Atbenaeus,* tbe Greeks wore the beard until 
the time of Alexander the Great, and be adds that the first man 
wbo was sfaayen was called ever after Kopa^^ "shaven" (firom 
M€ip0). Plutarch' says that tbe reason lor the shaving was thai 
1^^ might not be pulled by the beard in battle. Tbe custom oi 
having tbe beard continued among tbe Greeks till the time of Jus- 
tinian, and even during that period the statues of the pbilosopbrns 
were without tbe beard. The philosophers, however* generally con- 
tinued the old badge, and their ostentation in so doing gave rise to 
the saying that a long beard does not make a philosopher (iruyuaio- 
rpo^ ^i^oco^v cfb votel)^ and a man whose wisdom stopped witb 
liis beard was called hK vuytivoc ao^.^ The Greeks shaved tbe 
beard close in time of mourning ; the Romans, on tbe other band, 
let it grow long on such occasions. 



IL ] 

L The Greek name for a barber was Kovpwc, and the Latin 
tmuor. The term employed in modern European languages is d^ 
rived from tbe low Latin barbatorius, which is found in Petronius. 

IL Tbe barber of the ancients was a far more important person- 
age than his modern representative. Men had not often tbci neces- 
sary implements for the various operations of the toilet ;. combs, 
mirrors, perfumes, and tools for clipping, cutting, shaving/ dtc. Ao- 
"oordingly, tbe whole process had to be perfonned at ,the barber's, 
and bence tbe great concourse of people who daily , gossiped at tbe 
Movpelov {tM»irina)t or barber's shop. Besides the duties of a barber 
and bair-dresser, strictly so called, tbe ancient Movpevc (fonsor) dis- 
charged other offices. He was also a nail-parer. He was, in fact, 
mnefa what the English barber was when he extracted teeth as well 
as cut and dressed hair. People wbo kept the necessary instrii- 
ments for all the different operations generally had also slaves ex- 
pressly for the purpose of performing them. 

IIL Tbe business of the barber was three-fold. First, there was 

A Ptr9^ Sat., fy., 1. » Athen^ xiii., p, 565. 
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the cntting of liair; beace the barbn's qmstioo, wdf^ce nei^ 
For this parpose he used various kiUTes of diffisreat aiaes and 
shapes, and degrees of sharpness ; hence Lncian,* in enumerating 
the apparatus of a harbor's shop, mentions nTaidoi fiax<upidiuv. 
The terms ftdxaipti, ftaxatpl^, Kwpic, are, however, also employed. 
Scissors (^aX^f, SivX^ fidxaifM*) were likewise used.* The usual 
word was /tdxatpa. 

TV. Irregularity and nnevenness of the hair was considered a 
great blemish, as appears generally, and from Horace,* and accord- 
ingly, after the hair-cutting, the uneven hairs were pulled out by 
tweezers, an operation to which Pollux applies the term na^k&y- 
eadat* So the hangers-on of great men, who wished to look young, 
were accustomed to pull out the gray hairs for tbem.^ This was 
considered, however, a mark of eflfeminacy. The person who was 
to be operated upon by the barber had a rough cloth {uftokivov) laid 
on his shoulders, as now, to keep the hairs off his dress, &g. 

V. The second part of the business was shaving {ivpeZv), This 
was done with a $vp6v, or razor, which was kept in a case, i^«r9» 
?vpod^Kij, ^poddKtjg.* Some who would not submit to the operation 
of the razor used instead some powerful depilatory ointments or 
plasters. Stray hairs which escaped the razor were pulled out 
with pincers or tweezers (rpixoXuSiov), 

YI. The third part of the barber's work was to pare the nails of 
the hands, an operation which the Greeks expressed by the words 
bpvx't^eiv and dirowxiCnv.* The instruments used for this purpose 
were called byvxiorfipiaf »c. ftaxaipia-^^ 

13. HOU8TACBK8. 

I. The different parts of the beard had different names, which 
also varied with its age and appearance. The young beard, first ap- 
pearing on the upper lip, was called vn^vv* or vit^vij irpurv,^^ and 
the youth just arrived at puberty, who was graced with it, was 
izpCiTov irmjv^Tffc-^* By its growth and development it produced the 
moustaches Qivtrra^, which the Greeks generally cherished as a 
manly ornament.*' 

II. To this practice, however, there seems to have been one ex- 

> Plicl., de QamU., 13. a Adoen. IndoeL, c. 29. ' Pollux, ii., 33. 
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cepttam. Hie SpwtMi eplmi, wtMn tbejr were ind«oted« made a 
imiclaniation raqniriag tfae people " to shave tbeir mousUcbes and 
i^bey tlie laws." The beard beiaf conaideTed the ornameot of a 
maa and a s^n of freedooi, this decree of the epbori was a meta- 
phorieal expreasioo for aut^tioa aad obedience.^ 

13. ooTimmcM won ths nmr. 

I. The Oreeka wore a Ibot-coverkig onljr out of doers. Even in 
the Heroic Ajpea we find persons put oo the KidtXa jost before go- 
ing oat, not on a journey* but for common walk ;* and this remain- 
ed the custom in later ages. In one's own bouse they were not 
worn, and at a stranger's were put off before reclining at table. 
Effeminate persona may probably have covered their feet with 
•omething at heme in winter-time, but thia was not tbe rule ; nay, 
many would go barefoot both summer and winter.' This was actu- 
ally compulsory by law at Sparta,^ and even aged people did it. And 
at Athens, too, it waa a mark of simple manners never to wear any 
thini^ on the feet, except on special occasions, when propriety de- 
manded it. Persons of consequence and wealUi also did so, as, for 
instance, Lycnrgoe the orator and Pbocion. It was a special mark 
of the stricter philosophic sects, and, as such, affected by the later 
beard-philosophers. With these exceptions, they usually wore san- 
dals, or some such thing, out of doors ; and masters gave them also 
to their slaves, at least in winter-time.* 

II. In spite of numberless deviations in form, the foot-coverings 
of the Greeks are divisible into two chief classes, sandals and shoes. 
But there are so many transition forms, that a complete set of grada- 
tions may be adduced firom the simple saodal up to the quasi-boot 
or endromis. The sandal (tfovdoAtov or aavda^ov) was worn only 
by women. In the Homeric Age, however, it was not confined to 
either spx, and consisted of a wooden sole fastened to the foot with 
thongs.* In later times the sandal must be distinguished from the 
^odrffiOf whicAi waa a simple sole bound under the foot,^ whereas 
the sandal, also ealled /9A<nma or pXavr^, was a sole with a piece 
of leather covering the toes, so that it formed the transition from 
the ^vSdfffia to real shoes. The piece of leather under the toes was 
called ^vy6c or Cvydv.* The CtT^v was frequently adorned with cost- 
ly embroidery and gold, and appears to have been one of the most 

»A«a««r,Dor.,m.,7,7; ir,a,5. « Jt, U., 44 ; Ol, JL, 4. 
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ImNnrldiiii Arties of taHde dreas. The smaH corcr of tlie toes, 
hsmv^er, was not sitffioieBt to fasten the sasdal to the foot, where- 
fore tfaobgs, lilmwise beautifiiHy adoroed, were .attached to it. 

III. Tto shoe, as most oooUBoiily worn, probably did not difief 
mtieh fiDm the modem one^ and is exemplified in a painting at Her* 
cttlaneom, which represents a female wearing them while she is in 
the attitude of danoing and playing on the cymbals. 




On the other hand, a marble foot in the British Mnsenm exhibits 
the form of a man's shoe. Both the sole and the upper leather are 
thick and strong. The toes are uncovered, and a thong passes be- 
tween the great and the second toe, as in a sandal. 
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IV. The many varieties of foot-ooTerioga meatioaed bj Paifaia 
are difficult to understand, from the brevity with wbieh tbej are n«fr» 
ticed. One of tbe most dubious is the Kp^ic- It might ahnost be 
supposed to mean a mere sole ; and tikis is the more likely from tbe 
shape of a cake, also called Kprpdu probably because it waa of a lika 
Ibrra with this species of vn^^. From Athensos it would seen 
to have been a high sandal, only differing from the simple vit^in^a 
in having several thicknesses ; while in Pollux it seems to be a san- 
dal with a higher heel than usual. Most likely it was a sort of half- 
shoe (being for the men what aavdaXiw was for tbe women), which 
only covered the fore part of the foot, and was fastened behind with 
thongs. 

y. Something more definite is known about the i/t6d6eC' They 
were the most common kind of shoe worn at Athens, and were worn 
by men only. Pollux says that they were invented by the Thracians, 
and were like the low cothurnus. They were not worn by the high- 
er classes. The AaKuwixal were also men's shoes, and probably 
similar to the kfiSdSec- They originated at Lacediemon, but were 
also very common at Athens. Sometimes they are distinguished 
from the ifiSdct and again they are interchanged with it. PoUux 
says that the Laconian shoes were red.^ 

VI. It remains to mention the MpofUSec and KopSdrtvai, both 
men's shoes. The first were more like boots, reaching up high, 
which Pollux, being led astray by the etymology, mentions as be- 
ing suited for athletae ;* while elsewhere' he assigns them to Arte- 
mis, in which he is corroborated by a scholium on Callimachus. 
Perhaps they essentially corresponded to the Kddopvof. Singularly 
enough, the word has quite another meaning in Latin, namely, a 
thick, coarse blanket, which persons who had been exercising in the 
stadium threw over them to obviate the effects of sudden exposure 
when they were heated.* The Koptdrtvait on the contrary, were 
the commonest foot-covering of the lower orders, and made of raw 
leather. 

VIL There were likewise many kinds of women's shoes,* but 
little more is known of them than the mere name. Besides the 
oavdakiov, Aristophanes particularly mentions tbe Uepffiicd, perhaps 
a common sort of shoe, which covered the whole foot. Probably 
they were not made right and left, but suited either foot, like the 
Kodopvot. The pavKtdec were a more elegant sort, generally of a 

I Arittoph., Ecdm^ 47, 314 ; Eq^ 872 ; Becktr^ CkariOM, p. 329. 
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tiafl^oii eolor. The irept^ttplc was for daves. The BcBetifts females 
wore a low purple shoe.^ 

Yin. Foot*eoTering8 were generally of leather, and heoee the 
word ffKVTordfioc comprehends the shoemaker. Bat other materials 
wefe likewise used. Felt was employed not only for shoes, but 
also for socks worn inside of them. These last, in some measure, 
supplied the plaee of our stockings. Cork was often used for the 
stronger sole {Karrvfta) : it formed the middle layer ; and women 
were very fond of them, as they added to their height, and were not 
heavy. Men's common shoes were studded with nails {^Xoic) to make 
them more duraUe. This, however, in the case of the upper class 
or wealthy, was considered a mark of dypoixia. Still it was not un- 
usual on a journey. The most usual color of shoes was the natural 
one of the leather, or black ; and the shoes were deaaed with a 
sponge. It is evident, however, from various passages, that bolh 
sexes also wore white and party-colored shoes.* 



14.1 

I. Every freeman in Greece appears to have used a ring ; and, 
at least in the earliest times, not as an ornament, but as an article 
for use, since the ring always served as a seal. How ancient the 
custom of wearing rings among the Greeks was can not be ascer- 
tained, though it is certain, as even Pliny observes,* that in the 
Homeric poems there are no traces of it. In works of fiction, 
however, and in those legends in which the customs of later ages 
are mixed up with those of the earliest times, we find the most an- 
cient heroes described as wearing rings. But it is highly probable 
that the custom of wearing rings was introduced* into Greece from 
Asia, where it appears to have been almost universal.* 

II. In the time of Solon, seal-iings {a^ayt6ei\ as well as the 
practice of counterfeiting them, seem to have been rather common, 
for Diogenes Laertius* speaks of a law of Solon which forbade the 
artists to keep the form of a seal {(ft^payig) which he had sold. 
Whether, however, it was customary, as early as the time of Solon, 
to wear rings with precious stones on which figures were en- 
graved, may justly be doubted ; and it is much more probable that 
at that time the figures were cut in the metal of the ring itself, a 
custom which was never abandoned altogether. Rings without 
precious stones were called difni^i, the name given to the gem be- 
ing V^^ or o^payl^. 

iZHaBarck^Fragm^4Ah » Buker, OmnOsM, p. 330. jTa: /K, »«ttL,T~ 
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IIL In laler thnes rings were worn more as •rnameiits ihcB as 
articles for use, and persons now were no looker satisfied witb*^€iie, 
bat wore two^ three, or eren mare rings ; and imtanoea are vQOord- 
ed of those who regularly loaded their hands with rings.^ €keek 
WDBBen likewise used to wear rings, but not so frequency as me* ; 
tbe rings of women also appear to have been Ises eostfytbae those 
of men, for some are mentioned which weie made ef amber, ivory, 
4^' lUfigs were mostly worn on the foorlh finger. Tbe Lace- 
demonians arp said to have used iron rings at att times.' 



I. Tbe Bimpleet fcnd of necklace (ip/toc) wae the bead one» eon- 
•teting ef berries, small spheres of glass, amethyst, 4bo., stmng to- 
gether. This is very oommoaly shown in aacient peintkige. To 
tbis data of nedclaoea belongs one in the Egyptian collection of tbe 
British Museum (see the anneaBed weod-eet), in wbicb soudl golden 
lizards alternate with tbe drops. The figure immediately under- 




I Plot, Hipp. Min^ p. 368^; 
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lyrth Uiis exbtbUs tb* central portion of a very aooient aad ex-* 
quiaitefy wioegbt necklace, wlucb was foand at St. Agatha, near 
Naplea* in tbe aepalebre of a Greek lady. It baa -71 pendaata. 
Above tbem is a band consisting of several rows of tbe close chain' 
work which we now call Venetian. We also give tbe central por- 
tions, exhibiting the patterns of three splendid gold necklaces, found 
in Etruscan tombs, and now in tbe British Museum. 

II. The necklace was sometimes inade to resemble a serpent 
coiled about tbe neck of tbe wearer, as was tbe case with that given 
as a nuptial present by Yenus to Harmonia, which was ornamented 
in so elaborate a manner that Nonnoa devotes 6p lines of his Duh 
niftutea to its description.^ Tbia same necklace afterward appears 
in mythology as tbe bribe by which Eripbyle was tempted to betray 
her huaband Ampbiaraas.' Tbe beauty and aplendor, as well aa 
the value of necklaces, were enhanced by the insertion of pearia 
and precious stones, which were strung together by means of linen 
thread, silk, or wires and links of gold. Amber necklaces are men* 
tioned in the Odyssey. Very valuable necklaces were sometimes 
idaoed as dedicatory offerings upon the statues of Minerva, Venus, 
and other goddesses. 

I. An ear-ring was called in Greek ivcSnov, because it was worn 
in the ear ; and iX^Miov, because it was inserted into, tbe lobe of 
the ear (Xodo^y, which was bored for the purpose.' Ear-rings were 
worn by females alone among tbe Greeks and Romans, but in 
Oriental countries by both sexes. 

II. This ornament consisted of the ring {KpUo^) and of the drops. 
The ring was generally of gold, although tbe common people also 
wore ear-rings of bronze. (See Nos. 1, 4, in the following wood- 
cut.) Instead of a ring a hook was also often used, as is shown in 
Nos. 6, 8. The women of Italy still continue the same practice, 
passing tbe hook through the lobe of the ear, without any other 
fastenings. The drops were sometimes of gold, veiy finely wrought 
(see Nos. 2, 7, 8), and sometimes of pearls and precious atones. 
The pearls were valued for being exactly spherical, as well as for 
their great size and delicate whiteness ; but those of an elongated 
form were also much esteemed, being adapted to terminate the drop, 
and being sometimes placed two or three together for this purpose. 
Flii^ observes that greater expense was lavished on no part «f the 

. « JHnii^ INMyt., r^ 1SS» uqq, » ApoUod^ ML, 4, 3 ; iU^ 6, fl; &e. 

» How, «., xiT, 182 ; PK«., H. If., xU., 1. 
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dress than on the ear-rings. According to Seneca, the ear-riof 
No. 3, in the wood-cut, in which a couple of pearls are strung both 
above and below the precious stone, was worth a patrimony.^ 




17. BSAcai.rr8. 

I. The bracelet (jffuXiov, rf;i7iiovy or ^eAXtov) was not worn among 
the Greeks by the male sex, as it was among the Eastern nations, 
and also among the Gauls and Sabines. The Grecian ladies, on 
the other hand, had bracelets of various materials, shapes, and styles 
of ornament. The bracelet was sometimes called a^iyK-nip (from 
o^tyyci), deriving its name from its keeping its place by compress- 
ing the arm of the wearer. 

If. Bracelets seem to have been frequently made without having 
their ends joined. They were then curved, so as to require, when 
put on, to be slightly expanded by having their ends drawn apart 
from one another ; and, according to their length, they went once, 
twice, or thrice round the arm, or even a greater number of times. 
As they frequently exhibited the form of serpents, they were in 
such cases called snakes (5^e<c) by the Athenians.* The opposite 
cut from a Greek vase will serve to explain this more fully. 



18. tJirausMTs. 
I. The application of unguents, d&c., in connection with bathing 
and the athletic contests of the ancients, will be treated of nitde r 
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the head of Bathis and Athletse. Although their original object was 
simply to preserve the health and elasticity of the human frame, 
they were in later times used as articles of luxury. They were then 
not only employed to impart to the body or hair a particular color, but 
also to give to them the most pleasing fragrance possible. They 
were, moreover, not merely applied after a bath, but at any time, to 
render one's appearance or presence more pleasant than usual. In 
short, they were used then as oils and pomatums are at present. 

II. The numerous kinds of oils, soaps, pomatums, and other per- 
fumes, with which the ancients were acquainted, are quite aston- 
ishing. We know several species of soap which they used, though, 
as appears, more for the purpose of painting the hair than for clean- 
ing it.^ For the same purpose they also used certain herbs. Of 
the various oils that were used, partly for the skin and partly for 
the hair, the most costly was crocus oil.* In addition, however, to 
these oils, they also used various powders as perfumes, which, by a 
general name, are called Diapasmata. At Rome these luxuries did 
not become very general till toward the end of the Republic, while 
the Greeks appear to have been familiar with them from early times. 
The traffic which was carried on in these ointments and perfumes 
in several towns of Greece and Southern Italy was very large. 

I PUn^ B. N^ ZTiiL, 13, 51; Mart, TiiL,23, 20. ' > B$ck0'9 GaUut, il, p. 27. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

aSBOIAN MBALa. 

I. Wb have dready spoken of the Homerio meals. The Greeks 
of a later age usually partook of three meals, called aicpdnafia^ &(no» 
Tov, and delirvop. The last, which corresponds to the 66pKov of the 
Homeric poems, was the evenUig meal or dinner; the iptarw was 
the luncheon ; and the &icpnintfta, which answers to the apunw of 
Homer, was the early meal or hreakftwC. The ittpdrurfta was taken 
inmiediately after rising in the morning m tifvni* iuSep* ). It usually 
consisted of bread dipped hi uomixed wine (^Kporvr), whence it de- 
rived its name.* 

II. Next followed the dpunovt or lundteon ; but the time at which 
it was taken is uncertain. It is frequently mentioned in Xenophon's 
Anabasis, and appears to have been taken at different times, as 
wouM naturally be the case with soldiers in active service. Suidas' 
says that it was taken about the third hour, that is, about nine o'clock 
in the morning ; but this account does not agree with the state^ 
ments of other ancient writers. We may conclude from many cir- 
cumstances that this meal was t^en about the middle of the day^ 
and that it answered to the Roman prandium, as Plutarch asserts.* 
Besides which, the time of the nTinOovaa iiyopd, at which provisions 
seem to have been brought for the upiarov, was from nine o'clock 
tiU noon. The dpiarov was usually a simple meal, but of course 
varied according to the habits of individuals. 

III. The principal meal, however, was the delirvov. It was 
usually taken rather late in the day, frequently not before sunset* 
The Athenians were a social people, and were very fond of dining 
in company. Entertainments were usually given, both in the Heroic 
Ages and later times* when sacrifices were offered to the gods, 
either on public or private occasions; and also on the anniversary 
of the birth-<days of members of the family, or of illastrious persons, 
whether living or dead. 

IV. When young men wished to dine together, they frequently 
contributed each a certain sum of money, called aviiBoXn or ovfi^o- 
XoVf or else brought their own provisions with them. When the 
first plan was adopted, they were said ^iro avfiiSo'X&v d^invfiv, aod 

* t. V. Ulnvw, * Symp., vili., 6. \ s LyUM c. Er^ttotA., p. TS, 
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QUO indWidaal was usually intrusted with the money to procure 
the proTisions and make all the necessary preparations. This kind 
of entertainment, in which each guest contributed to the expense^ 
is mentioned in Homer under the name of ipavoc. An entertain- 
ment to which each person brought his own provisions with him, 
or at least contributed something to the general stock, was called 
deiTTvov dno CTTvpldog, because the provisions were brought in bask- 
ets.^ This kind of entertainment is spoken of by Xenophon.^ 

y. The most usual entertainments, however, were those in which 
a person invited his friends to his own house. It was expected 
that they should come dressed with more than ordinary care, and 
also have bathed shortly before ; hence, when Socrates was going 
to an entertainment at Agathon's, we are told that be both wash- 
ed and put on his shoes, things which he seldom did.' As soon 
as the guests arrived at the house of their host, their shoes or san- 
dals were taken off by the slaves, and their feet washed. In an- 
cient works of art we frequently see a slave or other person repre- 
sented in the act of taking off the shoes of the guests as in the fol- 
lowing wood-cut from a terra cotta in the British Museum. Aller 




their feet had been washed, the guests reclined on the kXivoi, or 
couches.* 

VI. It has before been remarked that Homer never describes 
persons as reclining, but always as sitting at their meals ; but at 



1 AthBTL, TiiL, p. 365. 

3 Plat, Symp., c. 2, p. 174. 
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what time the change was introduced is uncertain. Mailer^ con- 
cludes from a fragment of Alcman, quoted by Athenaeus,* that the 
Spartans were accustomed to recline at their meals as early as the 
time of that poet. The Dorians of Crete always sat ; but the 
Athenians, like the Spartans, were accustomed to recline. The 
Greek women and children, however, like the Roman, continued to 
sit at their meals, as we find them represented in ancient works of 
art. 

VII. It was usual for only two persons to recline on one couch. 
The Roman number, on the other hand, was three. In ancient 
works of art we usually see two guests on one couch at Grecian 
entertainments, but sometimes there is a larger number on one 
long K^ivv. The guests reclined with their left arm resting on pil- 
lows, and their right free. 

YIII. After the guests had placed themselves on the Klivaty the 
slaves brought in water to wash their hands. The dinner was then 
served up ; whence we read in Aristophanes and elsewhere of rdc 
rpaniCag etc<l^ip€Lv, by which expression we are to understand not 
merely the dishes, but the tables themselves.* It appears that a 
table, with provisions upon it, was placed before each kXivti ; and 
thus we find, in all ancient works of art which represent banquets 
or symposia, a small table or tripod placed before the /cA/v^, and 
when there are more than two persons on the kWivij, several of such 
tables. These tables are evidently small enough to be moved with 
ease. 

IX. In eating, the Greeks had no knives or forks, but made use 
of their fingers only, except in eating soups, or in the case of other 
liquids, which they partook of by means of a spoon, called fiwrlX^ 
ftvarpoVf or fivorpoc. Sometimes they used, instead of a spoon, a 
hollowed piece of bread, also called fivarlXi]* After eating they 
wiped their fingers on pieces of bread, called aTrofiaydaXlai.* They 
did not use any cloths or napkins ; the x^tpdfiaKrpa and iKfiayeiOt 
which are sometimes mentioned, were towels, which were only 
used when they washed their hands. It appears that the arrange- 
ment of the dinner was intrusted to certain slaves. The one wiio 
had the chief arrangement of it was called rpane^oiroidc or rpoTreC- 
OKo/iog • 

X. The most common food among the Greeks was the fid^a (Dor. 
udd6a), a kind of frumenty or soft cake, which was prepared in dif- 

1 Dorians, iv., 3, 1. a Atkm^ iii., p. 111. 

» PkUoxen. ap. Athen., iv., p. 14fi, /. ♦ Pollux, Ti., 87 ; x., 89. 

• Id., vi., 93. « Athen., ir.. p. 170, c. ; Pottux, Hi., 41 
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ferent ways, as appears by the different names that were given to 
it.^ The ftd^a continaed to the latest times to be the common food 
of the lower classes. Wheaten or barley bread was the second 
most Qsaal species of food ; it was sometimes made at home, bnt 
more usually bought at the market of the dfyronoXai or upToiro^tdec- 
The vegetables ordinarily eaten were mallows, lettuces, cabbages, 
beans, lentils, &c. Pork was the most favorite animal food, as was 
the case among the Romans. Sausages also were very commonly 
eaten. It is a curious fact, which Plato* has remarked, that we 
never read in Homer of the heroes partaking of fish. In later 
times, however, fish was one of the most favorite articles of food of. 
the Greeks, insomuch that the name of Htfrnv was applied to it Kar* 
i^oxvv. A minute account of the fishes which the Greeks were ac» 
customed to eat is giv€n at the end of the. seventh book of Athe- 
naeus, arranged in alphabetical order. 

XI. The ordinary meal for the family was cooked by the mistress 
of the house or by the female slaves under her direction ; but for 
special occasions professional cooks {jaayeipoi) were hired, of whom 
there appears to have been a great number.' They are frequently 
mentioned in the fragments of the comic poets ; and those of them 
who were acquainted with all the refinements of their art were in 
great demand in other parts of Greece besides their own country. 
The Sicilian cooks, however, had the highest reputation,* and a 
Sicilian book on cookery by one Mithecus is mentioned in the Gor- 
gias of Plato ; but the most celebrated work on the subject was the 
VaarpoXoyia of Archestratus. 

XII. A dinner given by an opulent Athenian usually consisted of 
two courses, called respectively irpCtrai rpdireCai and devrepat rpa- 
ve^ai. Pollux, indeed, speaks of three courses,* which was the 
number at a Roman dinner; and in the same way we find other 
writers under the Roman empire speaking of three courses at Greek 
dinners ; but before the Roman conquest of Greece and the intro- 
duction of Roman customs, we only read of two courses, the first of 
which embraced the whole of what we consider the dinner, name- 
ly, fish, poultry, meat, &c. The second, which corresponds to oar 
dessert and the Roman bellariat consisted of different kinds of fruit, 
sweetmeats, confections, 6lc. 

XIII. When the first course was finished the tables were taken 
away {alpeiVt ^italpnv, a^atpelv, kK^ipeiVf fiaara^eiv rof rpofr^af), 
and water was brought to the guests for the purpose of washing 

i PoUux, vi., 76. a De Rgp^ iit, c. 13, p. 104. » Diog. Laert., 11, 71. 

* Plato, Repub. & Pollux, vi., 83^ 
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tketr haodfl. A basin (x^pv^if* X^pw6oy, or ;t€ip6vi7rr/»ov) was held 
nnder the baads to receive the water whieb was poured upon them 
out of a ewer {nftdxov^y. Crowos made of garlands of flowers 
were also then given to theWt as well as varioas kinds of per- 
fumes.^ Wine was not drunk tiU the first course was finished; 
bat as soon as tb« guests bad washed their bands, unmixed wine 
was introduced in a large goblet, called fterdvivrpov or furoanicrpfi^ 
of which each drank a little, after pouring oai a small qnaatity as m 
libation. This libation was said to be made to the " good spirit" 
{ayoBav Salftovoc), and was usually accompanied with the singing 
of a p«ean and the music of flutes. After this libation mixed wine 
was brought in, and with their first cup the guests drank to Aide 
^oT^poc^* With the oimvdal the detnvov closed ; and at the intro- 
dnction of the dessert (devrrpcu rpaws^ai), the froroc, av/nndaiov, or 
KUfio{ commenced. 

smposiux (tfvjMjr^My). 

I. The Sjfmponurih or drinking-party, most be distinguished from 
the defffvoy ; for, though drinking almost always followed a dinner- 
party, yet tbe former was regarded as entirely distinct from the 
latter, was regulated by diflTerent customs, and frequently received 
the addition of many guests who were not present at the dinner ; 
ibr the Greeks did not usually drink at their dinner, and it was not 
till the conclusion of the meal, as we have just remarked under tbe 
previous head, that wine was introduced. 

II. Symposia seem to have been very frequent at Athens. Their 
enjoyment was heightened by agreeable conversation, by tbe intro- 
duction of music and dancing, and by games and amusements of 
various kinds; sometimes, too, philosophical subjects were dis- 
cussed at tbem. The Sympona of Plato and Xenophon give us a 
lively idea of such entertainments at Athens. The name itself 
shows that the enjoyment of drinking was the main object of the 
symposia. Wine from the juice of the grape {oluoc iLfini^ivog) was 
the only drink partaken of by the Greeks, with the exception of 
water ; for palm wine and beer (cerevisia), though known to many 
i^f the Greeks from intercourse with foreign nations, were never 
introduced among them ; and tbe extraordinary cheapness of wine 
Bt Athens enabled persons even in moderate circumstances to give 
drinking-parties to their friends. Even in the most aucient times, 
the enjoyment of wine was considered one of the greatest sources 

^ PkU^ll ap. Athen^ ix., p. 406, c ~~^ 

* Xm., 8ymp.t ii, 1 ; Ptal., Symp., c. 4, p. 176; Died. Sie^ 17., 3. 
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of pleasure, and hence Miissus and his boo supposed that the jnst 
passed their time in Hades in a state of perpetual intoxication as a 
reward for their yirtue.^ It would appear from the symposiom of 
Plato, that even the Athenians frequent^ concioded their drinking- 
parties in rather a riotous manner, and it was to guard against this 
that such parties were forbidden at Sparta and in Crete.* 

III. The wine was almost invariably mixed with water, and to 
drink it unmixed (uKparov) was considered a characteristic of bar- 
barians.* Zaleucus is said to have enacted a law among the Locri- 
ans, by which any one who was ill, and drank of unmixed wine with- 
out the command of his physician, was to be put to death ;* and the 
Greeks in general considered unmixed wine as exceedingly preju- 
dicial to physical and niental health.* The Spartans attributed the 
insanity of Cleomenes to his indulging in this pmctice, which he 
learned from the Scythians. So universal, indeed, was it not to 
drink wine unless mixed with water, that the word olvo( is always 
applied to such a mixture, and whenever wine is spoken of in con- 
nection with drinking, we are always to understand wine mixed 
with water, unless the word oKparoc is expressly added.* 

IV. The proportion, however, in which the wine and water were 
mixed, naturally differed on different occasions. To make a mix- 
ture of even half wine and half water {laov Zcry) was considered in 
jurions,' and generally there was a much greater quantity of water 
than of wine. It appears from Plutarch,* Atbensus,* and Custathi- 
us,'* that the most common proportions were 3 : 1, or 2 : 1, or 3 : 3. 
Hesiod" recommends the first of these. 

V. The wine was mixed either with warm or cold water. The 
former, which corresponded to the Calida or Calda of the Romans, 
was by far the less common. On the contrary, they endeavored to 
obtain the water as cool as possible, and for this purpose both snow 
and ice were frequently employed. The wine-cooler used for this 
purpose was called tffVKvnp {dim. yjfVKrripldiov), and was sometimes 
made of bronze or silver. One of earthen- ware is preserved in the 
Museum of Antiquities at Copenhagen. It consists of one deep ves- 
sel for holding ice, which is fixed within another for holding wine. 
The wine was poured in at the top. It thus surrounded the vessel 
of ice, and was cooled by the contact. It was drawn off so as to 
fill the drinking-cups by means of a cock at the bottom. 

iPtal.,Pol&,iL.p.i»3,e.,rf. > /<<., Jfi».,p.39a«. * /A, i^., L, p. T83, t 
«^/M»i,F;A,ii.,37. •iiiAei».,ii,p.36,«. • Pint., C^. iVceqiC, 90. 
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VI. Honey was sometimes put into the wine,^ and also spices. 
In the latter case it received the name of rplfifiay and is frequently 
mentioned by the writers of the New Comedy.' Other ingredients 
were also occasionally added. 

VII. The mixture was made in a large yessel called the xparvp, 
Irom which it was conyeyed into the drinking-cups by means of a 
small ladle termed xvadoc (cycUhus). The cups usually employed 
were the Kv2,t^, ^id2.ijf Kapxv^^tovi snd KavBapo^. The jivrov, or drink- 
ing horn, was also very commonly used. 

VIII. The guests at a symposium reclined on couches, and were 
crowned with garlands of flowers. A master of the revels {apx^v 
r^f noaeoci ov/iiroalapxoct or fiaat^^evg) was usually chosen to con- 
duct the symposium {'irat6ay<,)yeiv avfinoaiov)^^ whose commands the 
whole company had to obey, and who regulated the whole order of 
the entertainment, proposed the amusements, &c. The same prac- 
tice prevailed among the Romans, and their symposiarch was call- 
ed the Magister or Rex Conviviit or the Arbiter bibendi. The choice 
was generally determined by the throwing of astragali or tali^ but 
we find, in Plato,* Alcibiades constituting himself symposiarch. 
The proportion in which the wine and water were mixed was fixed 
by him, and also how much each of the company was to drink. The 
servants {olvox6ot, and oivtjpol ^epdirovTec)t usually young slaves, 
who had to mix the wine and present it to the company, were also 
under his orders ; but if there was no symposiarch, the company 
called for the wine just as they pleased.* 

IX. Before the drinking commenced, it was agreed upon in what 
way they should drink ;* for it was not usually left to the option of 
each of the company to drink as much or as little as he pleased, but 
he was compelled to take whatever the symposiarch might order. At 
Athens they usually began drinking out of small cups ;^ but, as the 
entertainment went on, larger ones were introduced.* In the Sym- 
posium of Plato,* Alcibiades and Socrates each empty an immense 
cup, containing eight cotylae, or nearly four English pints, and fre- 
quently such cups were emptied at one draught (anvevari or ufivarl 
irlvtLVy afjivarl^eiv^^). 

X. The cups were always carried round from right to left (km 
de^m), and the same order was observed in the conversation, and in 
every thing that took place at the entertainment. The company 

» Athen^ I., p. 32, a. « PoUux, vL, 18. « Ptet., Z^., L, p. 641, a^ b. 
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frequently drank to the health of one another. The Greek verb 
meaning " to drink one*8 health" is npoirlveivt the custom being to 
drink first one^s self, and then to pass the cup to the person whom 
one pledged. 

XI. Music and dancing were usually introduced at symposia, and 
we find few representations of such scenes on ancient vases with- 
out the presence of female players on the flute and cithara. Plato, 
indeed, decidedly objects to their presence, and maintains that it is 
only men incapable of amusing themselves by rational conversation 
that have recourse to such means of enjoyment ;^ but this says 
nothing against the general practice ; and Xenophon, in his Sympo- 
sium, represents Socrates mightily pleased with the mimetic dancing 
and other feats performed on that occasion. Represeptations of 
symposia are very common on ancient vases. Two guests usually 
reclined on one couch, as is seen in the following cut from an an- 
cient vase, where the couch on the right hand contains two persons, 
while that on the left is represented with only one, which does not 
appear to have been the usual practice. The guests wear garlands 
of flowers, and the two who are reclining on the same couch hold a 
^tdXfj each in the right hand. 




Sometimes, as already remarked, there were four or five persons 
on one couch. 



TABLES. 

I. The simplest kind of table was one with three legs, and round, 
called in Greek rpinovc* It is shown in the following cut, taken 
from a drinking scene painted on the wall of a wine-shop at Pom- 
peii." ^^^^ 

1 PW., Protag., p. 347, c, d. ; Symp^ p. 176, «. 
» QOTt PmpriMo. 1833, roL iL, p. 11. 
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II. The tenn rpoTrcCa, though commonly used in Greek for a table 
of any kind, must, according to its etymology, have denoted origi- 
BaHy a four-legged table. Accordingly, in paintings on yases, the 
tables are usually represented with four legs, as in the following, 
taken from Millin. 




III. Among the Greeks, the tables were not eoy«red with cloths 
at meals, but were cleansed by the use of wet sponges or of fra- 
grant herbs. The Romans used for the same purpose a thick cloth 
with a long woolly nap. 

IV. Under the influence of the ideas of hospitality, which have 
prevailed universally in the primitive stages of society, the table 
was considered sacred.^ Small statues of the gods were placed 
upon it.* On this account Hercules was worshipped under the title 
Tpairi^iof and hnTpaire^ioc- The Cretans, as we have before re- 
narked, ate in public ; and in the upper part of their dydpelov, or 
public dining-room, there was a constant table set apart for stran- 
gers, and another sacred to Jupiter, called rpdire^a ^evla or Utoc 
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COVOHKS («Au>ai)* 

I. The conches were low like the Roman ones, and were made 
of various kinds of valuable wood.^ Sometimes these rare woods 
were only employed for veneering. OccasioRally, also, the frames 
of the couches were of bronze ; and again, at other times, the feet 
were of wood covered with plates of silver or gold.* Girths were 
stretched across,' on which the mattresses were laid. The term 
for the girth was rovog ; for the mattress, on the other band, Kvi^ 
Xov or rrv^elov, and also rvXtf.^ The mattress was covered with 
linen or woollen cloth, and also leather.* The stuffing was usually 
locks of wool, whence Kve<f>aX(fv {Kva<^Xov) derives its name from 
Kva(i>evC' Vegetable stuffs were also used, according to PoUax. Th« 
couch had a ledge at the end where the head lay, called dvdKXivrpw 
or kniKXivrpov. On this, as we may plainly see from monuments, 
lay a round cushion, vpoiKt^aXaiov. These cnshions seem, from 
ancient vases, to have been invariably striped, and therefore mostly 
colored.* 

II. Over the Kvi^akxyv coverlets were laid, which bear manifold 
designations,^ namely, irepiffrpufMTat e7re6Aij^ara, i^earpldeCt x^o*^^f 
iniBo^aiay k. r. A. Great extravagance was shown in this article, 
and various kinds are mentioned by Pollux, more or less rich and 
magnificent. The most celebrated coverlets came from Miletus, 
especially in early tiroes, and also from Corinth. Carthage also 
was famed for this species of manufacture. There is a remarkable 
passage in Pollux,* where coverlets of feathers, thongh not in his 
time, are mentioned. 

III. As among the Romans, on^ place was more honorable than 
another. That next the master of the honse seems to have ' eea 
the place of honor. 

ATTEmiAKTB. 

So little is told ns about the attendance, at least by the authors 
of the good period, that it is doubtful whether the guests bnougfat 
with them their own slaves or not. Alcibiadee, in Plato*s Sympos- 
ium, certainly brings dnShwdoi with htm ; but whether they stopped 
to wait on him is not said. Later writers, however, unequivocally 
mention slaves who came with, and stood behind their masters. At 
the banquet, too, of Aristsnetns, described by Lucian, behind each 

i PoUux, z., 3S. * Id., L c. i JElian, V. H., xl., 99; Alkm^ vL, p. 2SS. 

> P0»if3B, z., 36. « XtfMki «f P*yyii., 173. • PoOim, jl, 4a 
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guest stood his own servant, as well as one of the host's domestics, 
while elsewhere each guest has bis own slave standing behind him. 

VOOD oy THB Z.OWXB OBOBBS. 

As with the ancient Romans piiU, so with the Greeks a similar 
food, termed fic^ (Doric fiddda), was the most usual daily nourish- 
ment. It was a species of porridge, and was prepared in various 
ways. Pollux mentions the names of several sorts.* This fiu^a 
continued to be the food of the lower classes till a late period, and 
the aJuvpa of wheat was used in making it, as well as the &X<jiiTa, 
which was of barley. After fm^a comes bread, which was some- 
times household, and made of wheat or barley meal, but most fre-. 
quently bought in the market of the apTono^ai or dproTrwAtdef. The 
simplest adjuncte to this were green vegetables. Meats were gen- 
erally reserved for the tables of the rich. Sausages, however, were 
very common. They were made of blood. 

OAMXS, Sic., CONNECTED WITH SYMPOSIA. 

I. Tint to be mentioned are the Scolia (S^oXia), or songs which 
went round at banquets, sung to the lyre by the guests one after 
another,. and said by some to have been introduced by Terpander, 
though the word aK62,iov is first found in Pindar. The name is 
of uncertain origin, but is derived, most probably, from the irreg-. 
ular zigzag way in which the song went round the table {oKoXiog, 
" crooked'0> esu;h guest who sang holding a myrtle branch, which 
he passed on to any one he chose.^ 

II. Another intellectual game was guessing riddles {aiviyftaTa, 
ypi^i), which was a great favorite for a long period. The fine for 
not guessing right was to drink a certain quantity of wine aKvevoTC, 
t. «., at one breath ; and the reward for solving the riddle consisted 
chiefly of chaplets and titnia, cakes and sweetmeats, &c. Such 
fines and rewards were common in other contests also. 

III. One of the most favorite games, said to have been of Sicilian 
origin,' was the €ottabu9t where success depended on bodily dex- 
terity. The simplest way in. which it was played originally was 
this : one of the. company threw out of a goblet a certain quantity 
of pure wine, at a certain distance, into a metal basin, endeavoring 
to perform this exploit in such a manner as not to spill any of the 
wine. While be was doing this, he either thought of or pronounced 

I PoUyx, ▼!., 76. 

> i^en, XK6kM ; Vhrici, Getdb. d. fiUfen. ZHcht., ii., p. 376, nqq, 
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the name of his mistress,^ and from the more or leas full and pure 
sound with which the wine struck against the metal basin, the lover 
drew his conclusions respecting the attachment of the object of his 
loYe. The sound, as well as the wine by which it was produced, 
were called Xdra^ or K6Tra6oc : the metal basin had various names, 
such as KorradtoVf or /corrafotov, or "karayeXov, k. t. X^ The action 
of throwing the wine, and sometimes the goblet itself, was called 
ayKi}\fi, because the persons engaged in the game turned round the 
right hand with great dexterity, on which they prided themselves. 

IV. This simple amusement, however, gradually assumed a va- 
riety of different characters, aud became, in some instances, a reg^ 
ular contest, with prizes for the victor. One of the most celebrated 
modes in which it was carried on is described by Athensus,' and 
was called 6C b^6d^v. A basin was filled with water, with small 
empty bowls swimming upon it. Into these the young men, one 
after another, threw the remnant of the wine from their goblets, and 
be who had the good fortune to drown most of the bowls obtained 
the prize, consisting either of simple cakes, sweetmeats, or sesame- 
cakes. 

y. A third and more complicated form of the cottabus is described 
by Suidas as follows > a long piece of wood being erected on the 
ground, another was placed upon it in a horizontal direction, with 
two dishes hanging down one from each end. Underneath each 
dish a vessel full of water was placed, in each of which stood a gilt 
brazen statue, called fiavrig. Every one who took part in the game 
stood at a distance, holding a cup full of wine, which he endeavored 
to throw into one of the dishes, in order that, struck down by the 
weight, it might knock against the head of the statue which was 
concealed under the water. He who spilled least of the wine gained 
the victory, and thereby knew that he was loved by his fair one.* 

VI. A fourth kind of cottabus is described by Pollux.* The so- 
called fidvri^ was placed upon a pillar similar to a candelabrum, and 
the dish hanging over it must, by means of wine projected from the 
goblet, be thrown upon it, and thence fall into a basin filled with 
water, which from this fall gave forth a sound ; and he who pro- 
duced the strongest was the victor, and received prizes, consisting 
of eggs, cakes, and sweetmeats. This brief description of four va- 
rious forms of the cottabus may be suflicient to show the general 
character of the game ; and it is only necessary to add, that the 

1 Ktymol. Mag., », v. Korrapi^w. " Pollvx, vi., 109. 

» Athm., %y., 666. * Suid., ». v. icotto^^w, 

• Mol ad LueiMt X«Eipk., 3, rot iL, p. 395, «L Hm$t. • Pollux, vi., 109. 
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ohwf object to be accomplished in all the ▼arioae modifieatlon of 
the eottabas was to throw the wine oat of the gobiet in sueh a 
manner that it shonld remain together, and nothing be sinlled, and 
that it should produce the purest and strongest possible sound in 
the phice where it was thrown. In Sicily, the popularity of this 
game was so great, that houses were built for the express purpose 
of playing the eottabas in them. 

VII. The irerre/a, on the other hand, was a game where all de- 
pended on practice aad reflection, and resembled our chess. The 
game is rery ancient, and is mentioned by Horner,^ who represents 
the suitors of Penelope amusing tfaemselTes with it. At a later 
period, howerer, there were two quite difTerent kinds.* We learn 
that in one of these kinds each player had five pieces {f^(pot, or 
wecvoC), and five lines to move on, and that they did not move the 
pieee standing on the centre line unless in case of extreme necessity, 
B«t why this move was made, or what was the nature of the game, 
is unknown. There is less obscurity aboat the second kind of irer-^ 
reia, which was also called iroXi^, or, more correctly, ndXetc,' from 
which we learn that it bore a great resemblance to our chess or 
draughts. The separate squares were called voXeiCt and hence the 
idirase irSXetc iraiCeiv. The move forward was called i^iaSai t^v 
inf^t and moving backward, or recalling a move, was termed dva- 
SiffBai. To give the adversary an advantage was Kpelaaov di66vai. 
The chief skill of the player consisted in so shutting up an oppo- 
nent's pieces that he had no move. It was not an easy game, and 
good players were rare. 

YIII. The next game to be considered is the &arpayakiefi6^. By 
Aerpdya^ is originally meant a huckle-bone, and the buckle-bones 
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of sheep and goats have often been found in Greek and Roman 
tombs, both real, and imitated in iyory, bronze, glass, and agate. 
They were used to play with from the earliest times, principally by 
women and children,^ occasionally by old men.* A painting by 
Alexander of Athens, found at Resina, represents two women oc- 
cupied with this game. One of them having thrown the bones up- 
ward into the air, has caught three of them on the bade of her hand, 
as in the preceding wood-cut. To j^y at this game was sometimes 
called vevTdXidiCetv, beeanse five bones or other objects of a similar 
kind were employed ; and this number is retained among ourselves. 

IX. While the atrrpdyaXot were without artificial marks, the game 
was entirely one of skill, and in ancient no leas than in modem times, 
it consisted not merely in catching the five hemes on the beck of the 
hand, as shown in the preceding wood-cot, bnt in a great variety 
of exereises requiring quickness, agtlity, and accoracy of sight. 
When, however, the sides of the bone were marked with different 
values, tke game became one of chance, and then property belonged 
to the symposia. The two ends were left blank, because the bono 
could not rest upon either of them, on account of its curvature. 
The four remaining sides were marked with the numbers 1, 3, 4, 6 ; 
1 and 6 being on opposite sides, and 3 and 4 on the other two oppo- 
Mte sides.* 

X. Lastly comes the regular game of dice, Kv6sia. The dice used 
in games of chance had the same form as those of modem times, 
and were commonly made of ivory, bone, or some close-grained 
wood. They were numbered on all the six sides, like the dice still 
in use, and in this respect, as well as in their form, differed from 
the ierpdyttkoi. While four darpdyaXoi were used in playing, only 
three Kv6ot were anciently employed. Hence arose the proverb ^ 
Tpit If, 4 Tpttc KvSoi,* •* either three sixes or three aces;" meaning 
aU or none, for «^6or was used to denote the ace, as in the throw 
&io w66u Koi rktrapa, i. e., 1, 1, 4, =6.* As eariy as the time of En- 
stathius, we find that the modern practice of using two dice instead 
of three had been established.* 



» PlaL, Aldb., p. 350. » Ctc, Senea., 16. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

GRECIAN HOUSE. 

I. The arrangement of the several parts of the dwellings of the 
Greeks forms one of the most difficult subjects in their antiquities. 
Thie only regular description of a Greek bouse, that by Vitruyius, 

. is, in many respects, inconsistent with the allusions found in the 
Greek writers, while those allusions themselYes are far too scanty 
and obscure to be woven into a clear description. It is manifest,' 
alsd, that the arrangement of the parts differed much at different 
periods. There were also considerable differences between the ar^: 
rangements of a town and a country house. All of these, however, 
had two principal features in common. FirMtf in Greece, as in all 
warm climates, the general arrang^oaent of a house of the better 
sort was that of one or more open courts, surrounded by various 
rooms. Secondly y in a Greek family the women lived in private 
apartments allotted to their exclusive use. Hence the bouse was 
always divided into two distinct portions, namely, the Andnmtis, or. 
men^s apartments {&v6poviTi^), and GynaconttiM, or women's apart- 
ments (ywaiKUviTtc)- 

II. We have already described the Homeric dwellings, tho prin* 
(apal point of difference between which and the dwellings of later 
times was the great court in front of the house, which was wanting 
in the latter. Some have supposed that in the houses referred to 
by Homer, the apartments of the women were in the upper story. 
The more correct view of the subject, however, has been given by 
us elsewhere. In the later houses, certainly, the women's aps^t- 
roents were always behind those of the men, and in the lower story. 
We will now proceed to give an account of the post-Homeric or 
later Greek dwelling. 

III. The front of the house toward the street was not large, as 
the apartments extended rather in the direction of its depth than 
of its width. In towns the houses were often built side by side, 
with party walls between.* The exterior wall was plain, being 
composed generally of stone, brick, and timber,* and often covered 
with stucco.* Plutarch speaks of Phocion's house as being orna- 
mented with plates of iron.* 

1 Tkue^d.^ iL, 3. > Xm., Mem., iii., 1, 7 ; Dmosth., ircpl Svi^o^., p. 17S. 

* Plut. Compare Ari§t. et Cat^ 4. « Phu,, Pkoc, 18. 
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IV. The general character of the ordinary houses in towns was 
▼ery plain, eren at the time of the Peloponnesian war, the Greeks 
preferring to expend their wealth on temples and other pnblic baild- 
mgs. The ease with which the Plataeans broke through the party- 
walls of their houses, to communicate with one another, in the in- 
stance just quoted from Thucydides, shows how indifferently they 
were constructed ; and even at Athens, in the time of Pericles, 
foreigners were struck by the contrast between the splendor of the 
public buildings and the mean dwellings of the common people.^ 

V. Xenophon* represents Socrates as stating briefly the chief 
requisites of a good house : that it should be cool in summer and 
warm in winter, and that the apartments should furnish convenient 
abodes for the family, and safe receptacles for their property. For 
the former purpose, the chief apartments should face the south, and 
should be loAy, so as to receive the full rays of the sun in winter, 
and to be shaded by the projecting: roofs in summer; and that those 
facing the north should be lower, for the sake of shelter. 

YI. The advance of luxury, afler the time of Alexander t^e Great, 
caused a corresponding improvement in the dwelling houses of the 
principal Greek cities, which had already begun to receive more at- 
tention, in proportion as the public buildings were neglected.* 

VII. That there was no open space between the street and the 
house door, like the Roman vtsttbulwny is plain from the law of Hip- 
pias, which laid a tax on house doors opening outward, because they 
encroached upon the street.* The npodvpovj which is sometimes 
mentioned,* seems to have been merely the space in front of the 
house. We learn, however, from the same law of Hippias, that 
houses sometimes stood back from the street, within inclosures of 
their own {nfMu^yfiaTo or Spv^f^aKToi*). In front of the house was 
generally an altar of Apollo Agyieus, or a rude obelisk emblemat- 
ical of the god. Sometimes there was a bay-tree in the same posi- 
tion, and sometimes a terminal bust of the god Hermes (Mercury).^ 

VIII. A few steps {uvaSudfioi) led up to the house door, which gen- 
erally bore some inscription, for the sake of a good omen, or as a 
charm.* This door, or first entrance into the house, was called 
^pa aiXetof. The door-way, when complete, consisted of four indis- 
pensable parts : the threshold or sill ; the lintel ; and the two jambs. 

1 Thueyd., il., 14, 65 ; DinMirch., Stat. Qrac, p. 8. > Xen,, Mem., iil., 8, 9, 10. 

9 Ihmoath. c ArUtotr., p. 689; Olffntk^ iiL, p. 36. 

• AriMtot., (Econ., ii., 6, p. 1347, Bekk, • Herod., yl., 35. 

• Her€tcL PauL, PelU., 1. » Tkueyd,, tL, 27 ; ArUtopk., Plui., 1153. 

• Plttt., Prag. Vit. Crat. ; Diog. Laert^ ▼!., 50. 
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IX. The tkreMkM (^v^^, oMof) waa the object of sopentitioQe 
Teyeieoce, and it waa thought nnfortonate to tread oo it with the 
left foot. On this aeoount the steps leading into a temple were of 
an uneven number, because the worshipper, after placing his right 
foot on the bottom step, would then place Ihe same foot on the 
thieshold also.* The lintel, being designed to support a superin- 
cumbent weight, was generally a single piece either of wood or stone. 
Hence those lintels which still remain in ancient buildings astonish 
us by their great length. 

X. In large and splendid edifices the jambs or door-posts {aradfioi) 
were made to converge toward the top, according to certain roles 
which are given by Vitruvios.' Ahboogb the jambs were some- 
times nearly twice the length of the lintel, they were each made 
of a single stone, even in the largest edifices. 

XI. The door itself was called craw'f, jcAwtdf, or ^perpov. These 
words are commonly found in the plural, because the door-way of 
every building of the least importance contained two doors folding 
together.' Even the internal doors of houses were bivalve, and 
hence we read of the folding doors of a bed-chamber.' But in every 
case, each of the two valves was wide enough to allow persons to 
pass through without opening the other valve also. Even each 
valve was sometimes double, so as to fold like bur window shutters.* 

XII. By night the front door of the house was further secured by 
means of a wooden and sometimes an iron bar (^o;t^dc)) placed 
across it, and inserted into sockets in each side of the door- way.* 
Hence it was necessary to remove the bar (rdv fwx^ov napa^^petv, 
dvofiox^eveiv*) in order to open the door.^ Even chamber doors 
were secured in the same manner ;* and here, also, in case of need, 
the bar was employed as a further security in addition to the two 
bolts {KX^pa avfiirepcUvovTec iiox^k*)- The door of a bed-chamber, 
however, was sometimes merely covered with a curtain. 

XIII. In the Odyssey^*' we find mention of a contrivance for bolt- 
ing or unbolting a door from the inside, which consisted of a leather 
thong (//iMSf), inserted through a hole in the door, and by means of a 
loop, ring, or hook (/cXe/f, kXiiU), which was the origin of key», 
capable of laying hold of the bolt, so as to move it in the manner 
required. The bolt, by the progress of improvement, was trans- 

1 Fitrw., UU 4. « Id. 8 Suet., Aug., 83; Q. CvH^ v., & 

• /nrf., Or^., XV., 7. • Fe$tui, a, v. Adaenre ; Ovid, Am^ L, 6, S4, «^. 

• Eur^n Med., 1300. i T%eopkrait., Okar., 18. 
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fonned iato a lock, and tbe keys found at Heroalaneum aad Pom- 
peiiy and those attached to rings, prove that asaoag the pcriiabed 
Greeks and Somansthe art of the lockamith (ciUidoTroior) aftpioflch* 
ed very nearly to the present etate.^ 

XIV. The main door, ae we have seen, eometimes opened out* 
ward ; but the oppooite was the general rule, as is proved by the 
expressions used for opening, Mwpaty and shutting it, kirtpirdtfaadai 
and k(^eXKmaa6€u. The handles were called hruJiraar^pe^. It was 
considered improper to enter a house without giving notice to its 
inmates. This notice the Spartans gave by shouting ; the Atheni- 
ans and all other nations eitb^ by using the knocker, or more com- 
monly by rapping with the knaekles or with a stick {xpoveiVf K^jmtv), 
In the houses of the rich a porter {^pc»p6c) was always in attend- 
ance to open the door. To assist him in guarding the entrance, a 
dog was kept near, attached by a <3hain to the wall; and in refer- 
ence to this praetioB, the warning htloM r^ Kvva (com emiem) was 
sometimes written near the door. 

XV. The house door gave admittance to a narrow passage (i^ 
pupeiov, wvXCWf ^puv)t on one side of wbich« in a large house, were 
the stables, on the other the porter's lodge. From the ^pt^peiov 
we pass into the perisityle or court {nepicrvluwj aifXn) of the An- 
dronitis, which was a space open to the sky in the centre iihrmtOpov), 
and surrounded on all four sides by porticoes {aroai), of which one, 
probably that nearest the entrance, was called npoarow.* These 
porticoes were used for exercise, and sometimes for dining in.* 
Here was commonly the altar on which sacrifices were offered to 
the household gods ; but frequently portable altars were need £ot 
this purpose.^ 

XVI. Round the peristyle were arranged the chambers used by 
the men (oZcm dvdpd»yec), such as banqueting-rooms, which were large 
enough to contain several sets of couches, and, at the same time, to 
allow abundant room for attendants, musicians, and performers of 
games ;* parlors or sitting-rooms midpai), and smaller chambers 
and sleeping-rooms {dutfMTia, Koirvveft oIk^to) ; picture galleries 
and libraries, and sometimes store-rooms ; and in the arrangement 
of these apartments attention was paid to their aspect. 

XVII. The peristyle of the Andronttis was connected with that of 
the Gynaeconitis by a door called fteravXoc, fidaav^oc, or ftecavXio^, 
which was in the middle of the portico of the peristyle opposite to 

I AehiU. ToL, iL, 19. a Plat^ Protag^ p. 314, Mfg. 

*Poatta:,L,78;Pto.,.S^m{^p.213. « PfaL, P<^ t, p. 398. 
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the entrance. By means of this, all communication between the An- 
dronitis and the Gynsoonitis could be shut off. Its name, /jiitfavXoc, 
is evidently derived from fiiaod and means the door between the two 
aiXal or peristyles.^ The other name, /tirav^f appears to be de- 
rived from furd, as indicating the door behind or beyond the av2.^, 
with respect to the aiiXeioc ^pa, or house door.* 

XVIII. This door gave admittance to the peristyle of the Gy- 
neconitis, which differed from that of the Andronitis in having por- 
ticoes round only three of its sides. On the fourth side, that op- 
posite to the fiiaavlo^ ^pa^ were placed two anttBf at a considerable 
distance from each other. A third of the distance between these 
two anta was set off inward,* thus forming a chamber or vestibule, 
which was called Kpoardct irapaaract and perhaps iracrrdf , and also 
^podofioc, although some of the later Greek writers apply the word 
npodofioc to the vestibule of the Andronitis, and such seems to have 
been its meaning in Homer's time. On the right and left of this 
irpoaT&c were two bed-chambers, the ^akafto^ and &fi^i6d2,afioct of 
which the former was the principal bed-chamber of the house ; and 
here, also, seems to have been kept the vases and other valuable 
articles of ornament. Beyond these rooms were large apartments 
(Icrrdvec) used for working in wool. Round the peristyle were the 
eating-rooms, bed-chambers, store-rooms, and other apartments in 
common use. 

XIX. There was usually, though not always, an upper story 
{^wep<fKnf, (5(9pec), which seldom extended over the whole space oc- 
cupied by the lower story. The principal use of the upper story 
was for the lodging of the slaves.* The access to the upper floor 
seems to have been sometimes by stairs on the outside of the house, 
leading up from the street. Guests were also lodged in the upper 
story.* But in some large houses there were rooms set apart for 
their reception (^ev&vech on the ground floor.* In cases of emer- 
gency, store-rooms were fitted up for the reception of guests.' Por- 
tions of the upper story sometimes projected beyond the walls of 
the lower part of the honse, forming balconies or verandahs (npo- 
6o2mI, yetaittodiaiiara*). 

XX. The opposite plan of the ground floor of a Greek house of 
the larger size is taken from Becker's Charicles. It is, of course, 
conjectural, as there are no Greek houses in existence. 

I Suid^ $. V. Me<rai;Xioy. » £y#., de Cted. ErtU^ p. 20; Plut^ Symp., yii., 1. 

3 VUnCy l.c « Demoath. c Eiterg^ p. 1156. 
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a. UoQBe door, avA«ios fvpa: 0vp., paaaage, 
^pMpeiov or Bvpuiv, 
A. Peristyle or avAij of the Andronitis. 

0. The haOs and chambers of the Andronitis. 
y.. /ui^AvAof, or /ic<ravXo« 0i^a. 

r. Peristyle of the GyncBcomtis. 
y. Chambers of the GynsBConitis. 
ir. vpooras or nopturrw. 
9. $dkaiJL09 and afu^iB^ikafios. 

1. Rooms for working in wool (iorwi^cs). 
K. Garden door, KifiraCa 9T$pa, 



XXI. The roofs were generally flat, and it was customary to walk 
about upon them.^ But pointed roofs were also used. In the in- 
terior of the house, the place of doors was sometimes supplied by 
curtains (TrapaTrcraff/uara), which were either plain, or dyed, or em- 
broidered.* The principal openings for the admission of light and 
air were in the roofs of the peristyles ; but it is incorrect to suppose 
that the houses had no windows {^piSe^^ or, at least, none over- 
looking the street. They were not at all uncommon,* but appear 
to have been merely openings in the wall, closed by means of shut- 
ters. At a late period, about the time of the early Roman emper- 
ors, glass was probably introduced, at least so the discoveries at 
Pompeii would appear to indicate. 

XXII. Artificial warmth was procured partly by means of fire- 
places. It is supposed that chimneys were altogether unknown, and 
that the smoke escaped through an opening in the rw){{KaiTvod6Kri*). 
It is not easy, however, to understand how this could be the case, 
when there was an upper story. Little portable stoves (kaxdpai, kc- 
Xapt^eg), or chafing dishes {dv6pdKia\ were frequently used.» 



1 Lya, c Simon^ p. 142. 

9 AriHoph., Thetm,, 797; Ecdes., 951. 
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XXIII. The decorations of the interior were very plain at the pe- 
riod to which our description refers. The floors were of stone. At 
a late period colored stones were nsed.^ Mosaics are first men- 
tioned under the kings of Pergamus. The walls, up to the fourth 
century B.C., seem to have been only whited. The first instance 
of painting them is that of Alcibiades.* This innovation met with 
considerable opposition.' Plato mentions the painting of the walls 
of houses as a mark of a rpv^aa izokig.*' . These allusions prove 
that the practice was not uncommon in the time of Plato and Xen- 
ophon. We have also mention of painted ceilmgs at the same pe- 
riod. At a later period this mode of decoration became general. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

OBECIAN EDUCATION. 



I. In all Greece, except Sparta,' the new-born babe was wrapped 
in (nrdfryava immediately after the ficst bath. WheUier these were 
swaddling-clothes is not quite clear. On the fifth day, according to 
Suidas, the first festival in honor of the family event was held, 
namely, the ofujudpSfua. Hesychius, however, places this on the 
seventh day. The midwife, or some other of the women present 
at the birth, carried the babe round the hearth of the house ; hence 
the name.* The house door was ornamented with flowers, and a 
feast was^iven, at which the pd^avo^^ kale, according to Athensus, 
was a standing dish. It would almost appear from Plato that the 
&ther did not declare, until this ceremony, whether he would edu- 
eate the child ; for on him depended whether the child should be 
brought up or exposed, a species of barbarity which was actually 
recognized by law. Thebes, however, was an honorable exception 
to this rule.' The oflTsprtog of those who were in extreme poverty 
were to be brought up at the public expense. 

II. But the grand festival was the dexdn/, held on the tenth day, 
when the relations and friends were invited to a sacrifice and ban- 
quet ; and this ceremony went for a proof before the tribunal that 
the child was recognized as legitimate by its father.* On this oc- 
casion presents were made to the children by the father and mother, 
the relatives, and even by the slaves, and then, also, the infant re- 

1 P2tn., H. N., xzxvi., 25, 60. » Andoc e. Aldb., p. 119 ; Flut., Aleib^ 16. 
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ceived its name.^ The father mostly chose the name, theugh it 
could not have been unusual for the mother to do so. The son was 
often called after the father ; more commonly, however, after the 
paternal grandfather. 

III. The Greeks had no family or clan names, one appellation 
only serving for an individual. But, as many persons might bear 
this name, to avoid confusion, the father's name was appended.* 
Besides these, Attic wit had recourse to abundance of nick-names, 
derived either from some peculiarity, or owing to chance circum- 
stances. Thus Demosthenes was called Bdra^f, even from child- 
hood.' So the frosty tragic poet Theognis was yclept Xiav ;* and 
the fragment of Anaxandrides, in Athemeus, shows it to have been 
a universal habit with the Athenians. 

IV. As regards the rpo^^^ or narture of the infant, the rule laid 
down by Plutarch,* that mothers should suckle their own children, 
was seldom observed by the wealthy classes, and nurses were in 
general use. But the Tireti or rirdn (the term rtd^vn properly means 
the attendant merely) was often not a slave, but one of the poor 
iiaTai, who gave their services for hire. Sometimes Spartan nurses, 
who were in great repute for their skill in managing children, were 
bought, as for Aleibiades.* Besides suckling, the children were also 
fed with honey.' When they could take more substantial nourish* 
ment, the tCtBij first chewed the food, and then gave it to the infant.^ 
Athenaeus, incredibly enough, relates that a certain person retaioe4 
this habit during his whole life, for convenience sake.* 

y. Cradles are first mentioned by Plutarch ;^<* Plato knows nothing 
of them." It is true, the oku^ is often mentioned ;^* but,^ though 
used for the same purpose as a cradle, it can in no passage be con- 
sidered to mean a regular one. Doubtless mothers and nurses 
went about dandling the baby in their arms, and singing the while." 
These lullabies were called ^avKaX^fiara or KaraCavKd^eic.^^ 
Children were not encouraged to walk early. According to Plato," 
the hoys remained under the hands of the mother and nurse until 
their sixth year, and up to that time were educated along with the 
girls. 

1 AHaioph^ A9e$, 993. > Xm., (Eeom^ 7, 3; Prntmn^ vii., 7, 4. 

9 JEmskin.cTmareK, 139. ^AHtUfpk.»Aekam^l38;aeiM,adloe, 
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VI. The toys {erejnmdia) accustomed to be giren to children 
served also as yvaplofiamy or means of recognizing them in aflei 
years. Sometimes they were suspended from the neck {dipaia or 
nepiiipaia^). Such play-things were mostly of metal, whence the 
Roman name crepundia. The Greeks had regular child^s rattles, 
frXarayat, of which Archytas is named as the invento't.* Pausanias 
mentions among the curiosities in the temple of Juno at Olympia, 
a small bed ornamented with ivory, said to have been a play-thing, 
iraiyvtovf of Hippodamia's.' Dolls (Kopai) they had in plenty, and 
the KoporrXddoi, or Kopotr^^oTat, had always a supply on sale in the 
market. They were, however, different from those in use now, 
being made of clay and painted. None of the grammarians, except- 
ing Timeeus, Suidas, and Harpocratton, say a word about wax in 
the making of these dolls, all speaking only of irtflog. The irTiatr- 
Bivra Kvpiva, in Pollux, are merely the models for dolls, over which 
the TTi^Xof was laid, and which afterward were melted ont in order 
to preserve the hollow form. 

YII. There were other amusements, such as the hoop {Tpox6c)i 
the top {f>6fi6o^f aTp66i^oc)i not to mention the cockchafer fastened 
by a thread.* Among several other games mentioned by Pollux* 
is the x<*^*^ /<vra, a sort of blind-man's-buff. Amid the rough man- 
ners of Sparta, it is interesting to find Agesilaus riding about amid 
his children astride of a reed.* Generally, however, great caution 
was exercised in keeping up one's dignity before children. The 
nurses and attendants had a store of tales (/ivSoi) for the amusement 
of children, and ypauv or titOuv fivdoi has grown into a proverb.'' 
As these tales were mostly connected with veneration for the deities 
(the ancient mythology embracing all that was wonderful), the tell- 
ing of them might have the greatest influence over the moral edu- 
cation of the children ; and hence Plato enlarges much on the care 
to be used in their selection," repudiating even Hesiod and Homer. 
Plutarch* wished to place these matters under the supervision of 
the Pttdonomoi. Adults as well as children took pleasure in these 
stories, so that there were persons who became regular story-tellers 
for gain. 

VIII. In process of time, children were intrusted to the care of 
the iratdayuyd^. At what age this took place is uncertain, though 
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Plato seems to have had in his eye the end of the sixth year, at 
which period the boys were to be first separated from the girls. 
This iraidayayo^ was a slave. Intelligent and honest persons, and 
of polished manners, were obtained if possible, though this could 
not always be accomplished. These •traidayciyot accompanied the 
boys to school and the gymnasium — indeed, every where. They 
carried the boy's books and other school requirements. Whether 
they remained all the while at the school, as they did at the gym- 
nasium, or returned to fetch their charge, does not appear ; for even 
though the school-room was called izaidayayelovy^ this has nothing 
to do with the •Kaidayayog. Older persons, excepting near relations 
of the master, were forbidden to enter the school-room during les- 
sons.* Young people remained under the surveillance ofnaiSaya- 
yoi until they reached the age of ephebi. 

IX. From this age, then, commenced the entirely out-of-doors in- 
struction, namely, at the schools and gymnasiums. Plato' does not 
in the slightest allude to private teaching at home, as Cramer has 
incorrectly supposed. It is nowhere definitely stated at what year 
the boy commenced going to school. Plato* seems to restrict lads 
to the bodily exercise of the gymnasium merely till their tenth year, 
which year he fixes for their commencement kv ypd/ifiaai ; but this 
could scarcely have happened ; and boys were doubtless sent early 
to school, as nowadays, to keep them out of mischief at home. In- 
deed, Lucian says as much.* 

X. The state had but little concern with the schools.* There were 
laws, it is true, about instruction, but we do not know how far they 
were carried out. Those of Solon, mentioned by JCschines, are all 
to prevent moral abuses. The state never thought of erecting pub- 
lic institutions, to be maintained at the general expense. What 
Plato^ says about appointing teachers to be paid at the public cost 
is purely his own idea, which was not realized till afterward. Such 
establishments as that mentioned by Diodorus Siculus* were not 
founded until a later period. On the whole, it depended on the 
parents^ own sense of duty as to the sort of education their chil- 
dren received. Some got none at all ; but this was not usual ; and 
so necessary a thing did daily school-going seem, that when the 
women and children of Athens fled to Troezene before the Persians, 
the inhabitants, besides supporting them, paid persons to teach their 
children.* The Mytileneans, when masters of the sea, punished 

1 Demosih., de Coron.i 313. > JE$ehin. c. Timareh., 38. * Proiag^ 320. 
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those allies who revolted by not allowing their children to be taught 
their letters, deeming this the severest penalty they could inflict.* 

XI. The tutors were, in some degree, under the surveillance of 
the state, and certain officers, probably the iraidov6fwi mentioned 
by Aristotle,* were appointed by Solon to inspect them ; but their 
functions were confined to the administration of certain laws re- 
specting morality, while the state regarded but little the qualifica- . 
tions of the tutors and their method of teaching. Perhaps the only 
requirement was that they should be of a certain age, since the 
xopnyol nalduv also must be more than forty. 

XII. We may judge from the pay of the Rhetors and Sophists 
as to what that of the schoolmaster might have been. His income 
would depend on the number of scholars.' The times of payment, 
also, are not known, but would appear to have been monthly.* At 
all events, there was much irregularity about it.* At Athens the 
number of pupils seems to have been restricted by law.* We read 
of a school at Astypalea numbering about sixty boys.^ Sometimes 
the number ran very low. Many schools were elegantly furnished. 
The (iddpoi were benches for the pupils one above another. 

XIII. Instruction began with the early morning, children as well 
as adults rising at this time.* A law of Solon enacted that the 
schools should open fi^ irpdrepou ^Xlov aviovrog. We learn from 
Thucydides that this was the case elsewhere ; as he tells us that 
the Tbracians surprised Mycalessus «^ ry n/jiipgi and butchered 
the children assembled in a school* As is clear from the law above 
cited, the schools were opened again in the afternoon, /<rrd to uptc 

XIV. Instruction was in three branehes : ypdfifiaTa^ itovauof, yvfif 
vaffTuctj'^^ Aristotle^* adds a fourth branch, drawing or painting. 
The term ypafifiaray in its simplest signification, comprehends read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. In learning to read, the method of 
dividing into syllables {oyTLlcAi^eiv) was employed. After master- 
ing this, they were next instructed in the component portions of a 
sentence, and then commenced reading, properly so called.* * There 
are some interesting passages about writing and reckoning. Copies 
were given by the teachers.** Plato, however, requires but a small 

I Mlian, V. H., vii., 15. a ArUloU, iv., 15. 3 ^aehin. c, Timarck., 34. 
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Aegree of facility io reading as well as writing.^ He also wishes 
reckoning to be learned by play, and the abstract ideas of num- 
bers to be embodied as much as possible by using apples and' such 
like things.' Otherwise the fingers were mostly used, not only at 
school, but in every-day life, or, when more accuracy was needed, 
counters (^^ot)* The fingers were also used to express numbers 
by placing them in different shapes.' 

XV. When the children could read, and understand what they 
read, the works of poets were in requisition, to exercise their mind, 
and awaken their hearts to great and noble deeds. Plato* recom- 
mends committing whole poems and select passages from them to 
memory ; a method of instruction which was uniyersal. AboTO 
all, the poems of Homer were thought to contain every thing cal- 
culated to instruct a man how to be «oXdf K&-^a$6ci and to awaken 
feedings of nationality.* 

XVI. The study of music began with the thirteenth year. Music 
was not a necessary portion of the naiMa, but was accounted a 
noble and worthy occupation in the hours of recreation and leisure. 
The Xvpa or Kiddpa, for they are aometimes interchanged, was the 
chief, or, rather, only instrument deemed befitting a free man. For 
some time at Athens the flute was also a great fayorite, but it soon 
fell into disuse, not only because it distorted the face, but also es- 
pecially from not allowing the accompaniment of the voice. To 
this victory of the lyre over the flute the fable of Marsyas unques- 
tionably alludes. Still this applied chiefly to Athens, whereas else- 
where, as at Thebes, the flute maintained its ground. 

XVII. Nothing is said of regular vacations at certain intervals, 
though naturally the numerous public festivals would cause holidays 
at the schools. The Greeks appear to have known nothing of a 
four-month's summer vacation, as K. F. Hermann* has assumed 
for the Roman or Italian youth generally. Youth continued going 
to school until they reached riper years, that is, generally till six- 
teen. The teachers of a higher order, namely, the rhetoricians 
and sophists, were attended subsequent to this, ibr wealthy parents 
kept their sons generally at school longer than others.^ Their 
charges were heavy, and only the rich could afl!brd them. Thus 
Aristippus demanded one thousand drachrose," and, according to 
Plutarch, Isocrates received a like sum. The sophists seem to 
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haye insisted most rigidly upon their pay» without abating one trac- 
tion to the lower classes. 

XYIII. Little is known of the schools of other cities ; but the 
irtudela, with the exception of Sparta, was, on the whole, the same. 
With the Spartans mental culture was a secondary consideration, 
and Aristotle* upbraids them with bringing up their children like 
beasts ; but perhaps this applies to a later period.* Concerning 
Thebes, we have a sad testimony from Aristophanes the Bceotian.' 
Herodotus wished to open a school there, but the magistrates for- 
bade him. Diogenes speaks in still more severe terms.* Whether 
these accounts are authentic or not, it is at least certain that less 
was done at Thebes for education than at Athens, else the more 
sensible Theban parents would not have sent their sons to school 
at Athens as they did. 

XIX. All that has been said hitherto respects the instruction of 
the boys merely. Nowhere is any thing said about similar insti- 
tutions for girls ; and, indeed, this would have been incompatible 
with the universal training of the female sex. Plato,^ it is true, 
wants separate gymnasia for the boys and girls, but this is nothing 
more than a proposition, and was never heard of in practice. For 
the daughter of a free burgher to have frequented a school out of 
her father's house would have been repugnant to every notion of 
feminine decorum ; so that the meagre instruction which they re- 
ceived was at the hands of the mother or nurse. 

XX. Outward propriety {evKoafda) was especially attended to.« 
Several minute points of etiquette, such as taking the victuals with 
the right hand, and so forth, were rigidly enforced upon the pupiL 
In the streets, the boys had to look straight before them on the 
ground, with head downcasts Modesty and respect toward their 
elders was one of the first duties inculcated on youth. When the 
father entertained guests at home, the son sometimes appeared and 
tat at table, the adults reclined ; but this did not always take place,* 
and occasionally the children were sent away to the women's apart- 
mente for want of room.* In more ancient times, it was accounted 
highly improper for youths, even long after they had emerged frolii 
childhood, to take part in public business. This was strictly ob- 
served at Sparta ;*• and, although not so much at Athens, yet the 
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feeling of ald6c deterrei! the youth from so doing. A change, how- 
ever, in this respect, seems to have taken place from the time of 
the Peloponnesian war. 

XXI. With the sixteenth year, the youth of Athens began a tran- 
sition period, during which he had to be particularly attentive to the 
exercises of the gymnasium. This is the time in which Luoiao 
calls himself npocn^oct though the genersd expression for this inter- 
val was iiri dier^c ^6noai.^ When these two years had elapsed the 
ycmth was admitted among the ephebi, and, with the exception that 
he must serve the state until his twentieth year as -Tre/^^TroXof, be 
now entered at once on a free course of action, and (at least, if he 
belonged to the higher classes) could follow his own inclination in 
the selection of his profession. Many fathersy of sabstantial means, 
endeavored to bring up their sons to business, as is clear firom the 
comic poets ; but those who could afiord it mostly deroted them- 
selves to pleasure, such as the chase, horse-training, or became 
scholars of the philosophers. Nor most we omit the passionate 
fondness for cock and quail fighting. The state had no objection to 
these amusements; nay, the Areopagus orged the rich to them, 
quite as much as it did the poor to labor ;* and this not only as a 
harmless way of diverting the unruly passions of youth, but because, 
if they obtained prizes at the Olympian or other games, they opened 
a source of wealth and renown to the state. 

XXII. In Sparta, on the other hand, where every indiridual pur. 
duit was entirely discouraged, and the whole youth brought up after 
3ne rule, and for the state, there was but little scope for indulging 
these private tastes. There, also, the youth became a man at eight- 
3en. 



CHAPTER XXXin. 



I. The whole education of a Grecian youth, as we have remarked 
in the prerions chapter, was divided into three parts, grammar 
{ypafifiara), music, and gymnastics, to which Aristotle adds a fourth, 
the art of drawing or painting. Gymnastics, however, were thought 
by the ancients a matter of such importance, that this part of edu- 
cation alone occupied as much time and attention as all the ethers 
put together ; and while the latter necessarily ceased at a certain 
period of life, gymnastics continued to be cultivated by persons of 
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all ages, though those of an adranced age naturally took lighter and 
less fatiguing exercises than boys and youths. 

II. The ancients, and more especially the Greeks, seem to have 
been thoroughly conyinced that the mind could not possibly be in a 
healthy state unless the body was likewise in perfect health, and 
no means were thought either by philosophers or physicians to be 
more oondociTe to preserre or restore bodily health than well-reg- 
ulated exercise. The word gymnasium is derived from yviivo^ 
(naked), because the persons who performed their exercises in 
public or priyate gymnasia were either entirely naked, or merely 
ooTored by the short chiton.^ 

III. The great partiality of the Greeks for gymnastic exercises 
was productive of infinite good : they gave to the body that healthy 
and beautiful development, by which the Greeks excelled other nai* 
tions, and which, at the same time, imparted to their minds that 
power and elasticity which will ever be admired in all their produc- 
tions.* The plaftic art in particular must have found its first and 
chief nourishment in the gymnastic and athletic performances, and 
it may be justly observed that the Greeks would never have at- 
tained their pre-eminence in sculpture, had not their gymnastic and 
athletic exhibitions made the artists familiar with the beautiful 
Ibrms of the human body in its various attitudes. Respecting the 
adyantages of gymnastics in a medical point of view, some remarks 
will be found at the end of the present chapter. 

IV. Gymnastic exercises among the Greeks were generally held 
in the open air, and in plains near a river, which aflTorded an oppor- 
tunity for swimming and bathing. The Attic legends, indeed, re- 
ferred the regulations of gymnastics to Theseus,' but, according to 
Galen, it seems to have been about the time of Clisthenes that gym- 
nastics were reduced to a regular and complete system. Great 
progress, however, must have been made as early as the time of 
Solon, as appears from some of his laws, which will be mentioned 
presently. It was about the same period that the Greek towns be- 
gan to build their regular gymnasia as places of exercise for the 
young, with baths, and other conveniences for philosophers and all 
persons who sought intellectual amusement. Athens possessed 
three great gymnasia, the Lyceum (Avxeiov), Cynosarges (Kw^ 
apyec), and the Academla ('Aica<%</a), to which, in later times, sev- 
eral smaUer ones were added. 

y. All places of this kind were, on the whole, built on the i 
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plan, thaagb with many differences in their detail The following 
cat represents one aceording to the description given by Vitrnvias.^ 




The peristylia (D) in a gymnasium were placed in the hrm of a square 
or oblong, and had two stadia (twelve hundred feet) in drcamferenoe. 
They consisted of fonr porticoes. In three of them (A B C) spaoions halls 
{exedrai), widi seats, were erected, in which philosophers, rhetoricians, and 
others, who delighted in intellectaal conversation, might assemble. A 
Ibarth portico (B), toward the soath, was doable, so that the interior walk 
was not exposed to bad weather. The double portico contained the fol- 
lowing apartments. The EphebSum (F), a spacious hall witii seats in the 
middle, and by one third longer than broad. On the right is the Corydwm 
(G), perhaps die same room, which in other cases was odled Apodfterium : 
then came the Conisterium (H), adjoining it ; and next to the Conittenum, 
in the retoms of the portico, was the cold bath (Aovrpov), indicated by the 
letter I on the plan. On the left of the Ephebenm was the Ehsothuium, 
where persons were anointed by the alipts (K). Acfjoining the BUbo- 
thesiam was the Frigidarium (L), the object of which is onknown. From 
thence was the entrance to the Propnigium (M), on the returns of the 
portico ; near which, bat more inward, behind the place of the Frigidarium, 
was the vaulted sudatory (N), in length twice its breadth, which had on 
the returns tiie Laetmieum (O) on one side, and opposite ^ Laoonicum 
the hot-bath (P). 

On the outside three porticoes were built; one (CI) in passing out fiom 
i Fltme., v., 11. 
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Ae perittyie, anj» <ra the rig:bt and left, tlie two etadial portieoeK (BL B), 
of whiefa the one (8) that focet the aorth was made doaUa and of great 
breadth ; the other (A) waa aingUw and ao desired, that in the parte 
which encircled the waUa, and which acljoined to the eolnmna, there might 
be margins for patiu not loai Ifaan ten fiaat; and t^ middle was so exca- 
vated that there nnght be two steps, a foot and a half in descent, to go 
from the margin to the plane (R), which plane was not to be less in breadth 
than twelve feet; by this means those who walked about the margins hi 
their apparel would not be annoyed by those who were exercising tfaem- 
aelves. This poftioo was called by the Greeks ^wrnt, becaase, in the 
winter season, the athlete exercised themselves in these covered stadia. 
The ^v0t6« had groves or plantations between the two porticoes, and 
walks between the trees. Adjoining to the iv0r6s (E) and doable portico 
(8) were the oncovered walka (U), called in Greek irapa3poyit2cc, to which 
the athletsB in fair weather went from the winter xystns to exercise. 
Beyond the xystos was .the Stadium. (W), «o large that a maltitude of 
people might have saffideiit room to behold the cooteata of the athletsB. 

VI. The eaidiest regulations which we possess concerning the 
gymnasia are contained in the laws of Solon. One of these laws 
forbade all adults to enter a gymnasium during the time that boys 
were taking their eKercises, .and at the festival of the Hermaea. 
The gymnasia were, aooerding -to the «aiBe law, not allowed to ^ 
opened before sunrise, and were to be shut at sunset.^ Another 
•law of Solon eicdudedidaves from gymnaslic exercises.' Boys who 
were ehlldten of an Athenian citizen and a foreign mother (yddot) 
Were not admitted to any other gymnasium but the Cynosarges.* 

yn. Married as well as unmarried women were, at Athens and 
In all the Ionian states, excluded from the gymnasia ; but at Sparta, 
and in some other Doric states, maidens, dressed in the short ;^tr(iSy, 
were not onj(y admitted as apeotators, but also took part in the ex- 
ercises of the youths. Macried women, however, did not there 
fipeqaent 4he gymiiasia.* 

VIII. Respetfttiig the BuperiiiteDdenee and administration of the 
gymnasia «t Athens, we know that Solon in his legislation thought 
them worthy of great attention ; and the transgression of some of 
his laws relating to the gymnasia was punished with death. His 
laws mention a magistrate called the Gymnasiarch {yvfivaolapxoc or 
yvfivwridfixm)* ^bo was intrusted with the whole management of 
the gymnasia^ and with e?ery Xhiug connected therewith. His office 
was OM of the regular btn rgtes,* and was attended with eoosid^sa- 

1 MsMn. c Tivutrck^ p. 38. « Id. »., p. 147 ; PltU., Solon, 1. 

• Itmt, de Pkitoe. Ur.y p. 154. 
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ble expense. He bad to maintain and pay the persons who were 
prepating themselves for the games and contests at the public fes- 
tivals, to provide them with oil, and perhaps with the wrestler's 
dast. It also devolved on him to adorn the gymnasium or the place 
where the contests took place.^ The gymnasiarch was a real mag- 
istrate, and was invested with a kind of jurisdiction over all those 
who frequented or were connected with the gymnasia, and his power 
seems to have extended beyond the gymnasia, for Plutarch^ states 
that he watched and controlled the conduct of the ephebi in general. 

IX. The gymnasiarch had also the power to remove from the 
gymnasia teachers, philosophers, and sophists, whenever he con- 
ceived that they exercised an injurious influence upon the young. 
Another part of his duties was to conduct the solemn games at 
certain great festivals, especially the torch-race, for which he se* 
lected the most distinguished among the ephebi of the gymnasia. 
The number of gymnasiarchs was, according to Libanius on I>e- 
moathenes,^ ten, one from each tribe. They seem to have under- 
taken their official duties in turns, but in what manner is unknown. 

X. Among the external distinctions of a gyjnnasiarch were a 
purple cloak and white shoes. In early times tlie office of gymna- 
siarch lasted for one year, but under the Roman emperors we find 
that they sometimes held it only for a month, so that there were 
twelve or thirteen gymnasiarchs in one year. This office adeems to 
have been considered so great an honor that even Roman generals 
and emperors were ambitious of holding it. Other Greek towns, 
like Athens, had their own gymnasiarchs, but we do not know 
whether, or to what extent, their duties differed from those of the 
Athenian gymnasiarchs. In Gyrene the office was sometimes held 
by women.* 

XI. Another office connected with the gymnasia was that of Cos- 
metes. He had to arrange certain games, to register the names and 
keep the lists of the ephebi, and to maintain order and discipline 
among them. He was assisted by an Anticosmetes and two Hypo- 
cosmeta.^ 

XII. An office of very great importance in an educational point 
of view was that of the Sophronista {aa^poviaTai), Their province 
was to inspire the youths, as we have before remarked, with a love 
of au^poavvTi, and to protect this virtue against all injurious influ 
ences. In early times their number at Athens was ten, one from 

I Xen., de Rep. Aihen.^ L, 13. a Antat.^ c. 9, $eqq, 

3 Dem. c Mid., p. 510. * Krame, Gymn. «. Affon. d. HtU., p. 179, teqq, 

< Id. ib., p. 211, segq. 
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ereiy tribe, with a salary of one drachma per day.^ Their duty not 
only required them to be present at all the games of the ephebi, but 
to watch and correct their conduct wherever they might meet them, 
both within and without the gymnasium. 

XIII. The instruction in the gymnasia was given by the Gym- 
fuuta {yvitvaeral) and the Padotriba {naidorplSai) : at a later period 
hypopadotriba were added. The fraiSoTpi^rjc was required to pos- 
sess a knowledge of all the various exercises which were performed 
in the gymnasia : the yv/ivaarvs ^as the practical teacher, and was 
expected to know the physiological effects and influences on the 
eoastitution of the youths, and therefore assigned to each of them 
those exercises which he deemed most suitable.* These teachers 
were usually athlete, who had left their profession, or could not 
succeed Ni it.' 

XIV. The anointing of the bodies of the youths, and strewing 
them with dust before they commenced their exercises, as well as 
the regulation of their diet, was the duty of the Alipta {Qleifrrat). 
The chief object of this anointing was to close the pores of the body, 
in order to prevent excessive perspiration, and the weakness eon- 
sequent thereon. To effect this object, the oil was not simply 
spread over the surface of the body, but was also well rubbed into 
the skin. The oil was mixed with fine African sand, several jars 
fuU of which were found in the baths of Titus, and one of these is 
now in the British Museum. This preparatory anointing was called 
1^ napaaKtvoffTiK^ rpific There was also another anointing after 
the exercises were over, in order to restore the tone of the skin and 
muscles. This anointing was called if inodepaireia. The individual 
then bathed, and had the dust, sweat, and oil scraped off bis body 
by means of an instrument similar to the ttrigilis of the Romans, 
and called ar'keyylgt and afterward ^varpa. The aliptae took advant- 
age of the knowledge they necessarily acquired of the state of the 
muscles of the athletae, and their general strength or weakness of 
body, to advise them as to their exercises and mode of life. They 
were thus a kind of medical trainers, iarpoXei^rrat.* 

XV. The games and exercises which were performed in the gym- 
nasia seem, on the whole, to have been the same throughout Greece. 
Among the Dorians, however, they were regarded chiefly as insti- 
tutions for hardening the body and for military training ; among the 

I Ehfmol Mag^ §. 9. 

« Galen, de VaiA tuend^ iL, 9, 11; ArittoL, P6UL, viiL, 3; 8. 
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lotitafls, and espeeially the Athetiians, they had an additional and 
higher object, namely, to gire to the body and its moTementa grace 
and beanty, and to make it the basis of a healthy and sound mind. 
But among all the different tribes of the Greeks, the exercises which 
were carried on in a Greek gymnasium were either mere games or 
the more important exercises which the gymnasia bad in common 
with the public contests in the great festiTals. 

XVI. Among the former we may mention, 1. The ball {ofalfHotf^ 
o^tfMfMxia, &c.)» which was in universal favor with the Greeks, 
and was here, as at Rome, played in a variety of ways.^ Every 
gymnasium contained one large room for the purpose of playing at 
ball in it {ff^€upurr^ptop). 2. Uai^tv ihcvarivSa^ dteXicwnivday or dta 
ypafifA^Ci ^>8 a game in which one boy, holding one end of a rope, 
tried to pull the boy who held its other end across a line mariced 
between them on the ground. 3. The top {fiifi6tii, fiiftii^, ^6/t6of, 
9Tp66t?x>c)t which was as common an amusement with the Greek 
boys as in our own days. 4. The nevraXtJOoct which was a game 
with five stones, which were thrown up from the upper part of the 
hand and caught in the palm. 5. 2«airepda, which was a game in 
which a rope was drawn through the Upper part of a tree or a post. 
Two boys, one on each side of the post, turning their backs toward 
one another, took bold of the ends of the rope and tried to pull each 
other op. These few games will serve to show the character of 
the gymnastic sports. 

XVIf. The more important games were, 1. Running (dpd^iof). 
2. Throwing of the discus (dlaxo^) and the javelin i&Kov), 3. Jump- 
ing and leaping (&XfM). 4. Wrestling (wdA^). 6. Boxing {nvyfin)- 
6. The pancratium (vayKpaTtov). 7. The irevraGXav. These will be 
considered in the account to be given of the Grecian games. 

XVIII. A gymnasium was, as Vitruvius observes, not a Roman 
institution ; and Dionysius of Halicarnassus* expressly states, that 
the whole &yQvt<rTiKn of the Romans, though it Was practiced at an 
early period in the Ludi Maximi, was introduced among the Romans 
from Greece. Their attention, however, to developing and strength- 
ening the body by exercises was considerable, though only for mili- 
tary purposes. The regular training of boys in the Greek gymnas- 
tics was foreign to Roman manners, and even held in contempt.* 
Toward the end of the republic, many wealthy Romans, who had 
acquired a taste for Greek manners, used to atUch to their villas 
small places for bodily exercise, sometimes called gymnasia, some- 

ipiaL,Leg^vVL,l9ri Bedfcer, GfoUiu. i, p. 970. » Am. Mm^JiL, 70, mqf, 
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times )isliNilf», add io udom tbem with betntlfijd wosIgs of. art.* 
Neravaa the first who builtapuhliogymDaffium at Borne ;* aoother 
Was erected by Coentttodus.' But, although these mtitutioQs were 
intended to intitNlooe €hreek gyHiDestics aoiong the Romans, yet 
they neyer gamed any geoat importance, as the magnificent therms, 
amphitheatres^ and other oolossal buildings . had always greater 
charms than the gymnasia for the Romans. 

SUbATMHf OF WnOKABmca VO TUB i|B|>TC*f. A9T- 

I. The games of the Greeks had an immediate ii^uenoe upon the 
art of healing, becaose they considered gymnaettoa to be alf^ost as 
necessary for the preserration of.health as medicine is for the cure 
of diseases.* It was for this reason that the gymnasia were dedi- 
cated to Apollo, the god of physicians.* The directors of these es- 
tablishments, as well as the persons employed under their orders, 
passed for physicians (as we hare already remarked in the case of 
the alipt«e), and were called so, on account of the skill which long 
experience had given tbem. Two of these directors, Iccus of Ta- 
rentum, and Herodicus of Selymbria, are particularly worthy of 
mention for having oontriboted to unite more closely medicine and 
gymnastics. 

II. Not long after Herodicus, we find Hippocrates^ recommending 
several sorts of exercises upon proper occasions. Galen, subse- 
quently following Hippocrates in this as closely as in other things, 
declares his <^inion of the benefit of exercises in several places. 
His second book, "Be sanitate tuenda," is wholly upon the use of 
the gtrigU, or the advantage of regular chafing. He has written 
also a little tract, Uepl tw 6ia VLutpag S^pac yvuvaoUnft wherein 
he recommends an exercise by which the body and mind are both 
at the same time afifbcted. In another discourse he inveighs against 
the atHletic and other violent practices of the gymnasium, but ap- 
proves of the more moderate exercises as subservient to the ends 
of a physician, and eonse^ently forming part of the medical art. 
llie other Greek medical writers express a similar opinion. 

III. The ancient physicians relied much on exercise in the cure 
of dropsy, whereas modern practitioners aknost totally neglect it. 
The Romans, like the Greeks, placed great reliance upon exercise 
for the cure of diseases, and Asclepiades, who lived in the time of 
Pompey the Great, brought this mode of treatment into great re- 

^Cicad Alt.. I. 4 ; c. Verr., ill, 5. « Suet., Ner., 12. » fferodU», i., 18^ 4. 

« mppoetoL, d». Zack in fuming vol. ii., p. 138, ed. KUhn, 

» Pint., Symp., viii^ 4, 4. « Da Vict. RaL, Ul., vol. I, p. 716. 
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pute. He called exercises the common aids of physic, and wrote a 
treatise on the subject, which is mentioned by Celsus.* He carried 
these notions so far, that he invented the lecti pensiles,^ or hanging- 
beds, that the sick might be rocked asleep ; which took so much at 
that time, that they came afterward to be made of silver, and were 
a great part of the luxury of the times. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

PHYSICIANS. 



I. In Greece and Asia Minor physicians seem to have been held 
in high esteem; for, not to mention the apotheosis of ^sculapius, 
who was considered as the father of the healing art, there was a 
law at Athens that no female or slave should practice it.' As there 
were no hospitals among the ancients, the chief places of study for 
medical pupils were the ^AaKXr^nutay or temples of iEscuIapius, 
where the votive tablets furnished them with a collection of cases. 
The Asclepiadae, or supposed descendants of ^sculapius, who were, 
in a manner, the hereditary physicians of Greece, were very strict 
in examining into the character and conduct of their pupils, and the 
famous Hippocratic oath (which, if not drawn up by Hippocrates 
himself, is certainly almost as ancient) forms one of the most cu- 
rious medical monuments of antiquity. 

II. It appears certain that a permission from the state to practice 
was always required, and even though no public examination took 
place, yet every one desirous of being allowed to practice must shoi^ 
that he had been the pupil of a medical man* There were some 
physicians in the pay of the state, and *he salary was sometimes 
considerable. Thus Democedes re<?eived in .^gina a talent per 
annum. The Atheniajis subsequently sent for him, and paid him 
one hundred min© , and at last Polycrates of Samos obtained him 

t a salary of two talents. 

III. Besides this public salary, they received a fee from the pa- 
ent.* Sometimes the fee was paid in advance,* the reason for 
hich occasionally was because the doctor had to provide the rem- 
Hes at liis own expense.' They were under the necessity of dis- 
pensing their drugs, since there were no druggists' shops where the 

prescriptions could be made op. The booths of the ^apfiaKoitibXaL 

I De Medic., U., 14, p. 82. » Plin., H. N^ xxvi.. 8. » Hygin., fab,, 274. 
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were quite a differeDt matter. These people were nottring bat 
quacks, who, among other things, vended medicines, though not 
prepared under the eye of a regular doctor, and adapted merely for 
common disorders. They also cried them abont the streets.^ 

IV. The regular physician made up his own medicines, often 
mixing them with something sweet to remove the unpleasant taste.* 
Some patients called at his larpeTov (also termed kpy€urrnpiov), others 
he visited at their own dwellings.* Such an larpelov was at once 
a bathing establishment, apothecary's shop, and surgery. The most 
complete picture of such a shop is contained in a fragment of Aris* 
tophanes.* The assistants seem to have been partly slaves, and 
had principally to attend to those of their class. A very interesting 
passage about these slave-doctors is to be found in Plato,* whence 
it appears that they were not over-conscientious in their treatment 
of their patients. 

y. Free men, on the contrary, had none but free men for their 
medical attendants, who proceeded to work in a very conscientious 
manner. It was a rule of Hippocrates that a physician should pre- 
serve a very becoming exterior, avoiding every thing likely to cause 
an unpleasant impression on the patient. The hair and beard were 
carefully trimmed* and his dress was even elegant.* 

VI. The Greek pbysieian n^as likewise a surgeon. In Plutarch,' 
a bold attempt is made at a section of the larynx, in the case of a 
' man who had swallowe^ a fish booe. The patient, however, died. 
It has been usually asserted that the ancieots considered it a npdyfta 
avooUnarov to dissect a human body. But ixistapces do occur, if 
not for scientific purposes. Thus it is related that the Lacedaemo- 
oians, having made the hero Aristomenes prisoner, cujt open his 
Jtwdy to see whether it conta^ed any thing extraordinary.* 

Yll. It was not till late that the science of healing became divided 
into «eparate branches, such as the arts of oculists, dentists, &c.* 
The Greek physicians had to encounter more obstacles than their 
•hretlireB in modem limes from the stupidity, suspicion, and insane 
superstitioa of their age. Such, for instance, was the belief that 
all the wells had been poisoned, when the plague was raging at 
Athens during the Peloponnesiao war," and which has found a 
remarkable parallel in modern tJQies. Still more general was the 

» Lueiam pro Merc CVwiA, 7. » PhU., de Edtte. puer., IB; Xen., Mem., It., 2, 17. 
'»Pte„IiV.»jT.,7aO. ♦ PirfZio, X., 4«. ^Plat^Leg^br^'m. 

• aaien in Hippoer^ Epid,, XTii., 8. ^ De tuend. $an., 15. 
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mpentition that tbeiB were persons who, by all sorts of secret arts, 
incantations, tying of magic knots, &,c., could plague others with 
diseases. It was natural, under these circumstances, that they 
should essay counter-charms {dXe^K^dpfiOKay. Sympathetic cures 
also were frequently tried. These were accompanied by songs or 
charms (hnpdal), without which the other means were considered 
useless.* 

VIII. The followiqg engraTings represent surgical instruments 
found at Pompeii in a house which is supposed to have belonged 
to a surgeon. These instruments are now preserved in the mu- 
seum at Portioi. 




The following description will explain their uses: 1, 9. Two probes 
(H^if, tpecillum)f made of iron ; the larger six inches Icmg, the smaller 
ibor and a half 3. A cautery (mwnyfHoy), made of iron, rather more than 
ibar inches long. 4, 5. Two lancets {oju^, scaipelhtm)^ made of copper, 
the former two inches and a half long, the other three inches. It seems 
donbtfol whethw they were used for blood-letting or for openfaig abscesS' 
es, &C. 6. A knife, apparently made of copper, the blade of which is two 
inches and a half long, and in the broadest part one inch in breadth. The 
back is straight and thick, and the edge mach curved. The handle is so 
short that it mast probably have been broken. It is sapposed to have been 
struck with a hammer, and thus nsed to ampatate fingers, toes, &c. 7. An- 
,other knife, apparently made of copper, the blade of which is of a trianga- 
lar shape, two inches long, and in the broadest part eight lines in breadth.* 
.'The back is straight, and one Mne broad, and this breadth continoes all the 

I PlaL, Polity ^90, 
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way tx> tlie point, which therefore is not sharp, bat gaarded by a sort of 
batton. It was probably used for enlarging wounds, &c., for which it 
would be particularly fitted by its blunt point and broad back. 8. A 
needle, about three inches long, made of iron. 9. An elevator (or instru- 
ment for raising depressed portions of the skull), made of iron, five inches 
long, and very much resembling those made use of in the present day. 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14. Different kinds of forceps. No. 10 has the two sides 
separated from, each other, and is five inches long. No. 13 was used for 
pulling oat hairs by the roots. 15. A male catheter, nine inches in length. 
The shape is remar|(able, from its having the double curve like the letter 
S, which is the form that waj| re-invented in the last centary by the cele- 
bi-ated Frsi^ch surgeon Petit 16« Probably a female catheter, four inches 
in length. 17. An instrument used probably in ampatating part of an en- 
larged uvula. 18, 19. Probably two spatulas.* 

1 Froriep, Notixen, 6fC.j vol. it, n. 26, p. 57 ; Kvhn, de Instrum., ffc., Lips., 1823, 4to. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

FUNEBAL CBREH0NIB8 — TOMB 8, &C. 

I. The Greeks ^attached great importaDoe to the barial of the 
dead. They believed that seals coald not enter the Elysian fields 
till their bodies had been buried. So strong was this feeling among 
the Greeks, that it was considered a religious duty to throw earth 
npoQ a dead body which a person might happen to find unburied ;^ 
and among the Athenians those children who were released from 
all other obligations to nn worthy parents, were nevertheless bound 
by one of Solon's laws to bury them.* The neglect of burying one's 
Telatires is frequently mentioned by the orators as a grave charge 
against the moral character of a man,* since the barial of the body 
by the relations of the dead was considered a religious duty by the 
universal law of the Greeks. The common expressions for funeral 
rites, namely, rd dUaicLy vdfufia or vofit^dfieva, irpoc^ftovra, show that 
the dead had, as it were, a legal and moral claim to burial. 

II. We have already spoken of the funeral ceremonies in HcHeiie 
iimes ; we will now proceed to give a brief sketch of those in later 
times. The general features of both were nearly the same. 

III. After a person was dead, it was the custom first to place in 
bis mouth an obelus, called davoKVf with which he might pay the 
ferryman in Hades. The body was then washed, and anointed with 
perfumed oil, and the head was crowned with the flowers which 
happened to be in season. The deceased was next dressed in as 
handsome a robe as the family could aflfbrd, in order, according to 
Lucian, that he might not be cold on the passage to Hades, nor be 
seen naked by Cerberus ; this garment appears to have been usually 
white.* These duties were performed, not by hired persons, like 
the poUinciore* among the Romans, but by the women of the family, 
upon whom the care of the corpse always devolved.^ 

IV. The corpse was then laid out {irpodeaif, irporiOeadai) on a bed 
(xA£v9), which appears to have been of the ordinary kind, with a 
pillow {'rrpogKe<^2,aiov) for supporting the head and back.* It is said 
that the bed on which the corpse was laid out was originally placed 

1 ^Uan, V, IT., vL, 14. > 2B$chin. c Timarch., p. 40. 
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oatside the hoose,^ but at Athens we know that it was |daced in- 
side, by one of Solon's laws.* The object of this formal npdSeatf 
was, that it might be seen that the deceased had died naturally, and 
that no violence had been done to him.' Plato,* howeyer, assigns 
another reason, namely, that there might be no doubt that the per- 
son was dead, and says that the body ought only to be kept in the 
house so long as it may be necessary to ascertain that fact. 

V. By the side of the bed there were placed painted earthen 
vessels called XiJKvdoi^* which were also buried with the corpse. 
Great numbers of these painted yases have been found in modem 
times ; and they have been of great use in explaining many matten 
connected with antiquity. A honey-cake^ called ^eX^rrovro, which 
appears to haye been intended for Gerberu8» was also placed by the 
side of the corpse.* Before the door a vessel of water was placed, 
called berpoKWi ipSaXtov, or &pddvioVf in order that persons who had 
been in the house might purify themselves by sprinkling water on 
their persons.^ The relatives stood around the bed, the women 
uttering great lamentations, rending their garments and tearing 
their hair.* Solon attempted to put a stop to this,* but bis regula- 
tions on the subject do not appear to have been generally observed. 
It ^as the practice, at an earlier period, to sacrifice victims before 
carrying out the dead ; but this custom was not observed in the 
time of Plato.^* No females under sixty years of age were allowed 
to be present while the corpse was in the house.^^ 

VI. On the day after the irpddeaic, or the third day after death, 
the corpse was carried out {U^pd, kKKo/iidij) for burial, early in the 
morning and before sunrise, by a law of Solon, which law appears 
to have been revived by Demetrius Phalereus.'* A burial soon after 
death was supposed to be pleasing to the dead.^* In some places 
it appears to have been usual to bury the dead on the day following 
death. ^* The men walked before the corpse, and the women be- 
hind." The funeral procession was preceded or followed by hired 
mourners {&pffv<^dol), who appear to have been usually Carian wom- 
en, though Plato speaks of men engaged in that office. They played 
fnoumful tunes on the flute." 

» SekoL ad Ariuopk^ Lyautr^ 611. a Dem. c MacarL, p. 1071. 
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VII. The body was either buried or burned. Lucian says that 
the Greeks burned and the Persians buried their dead ; but modern 
writers are greatly divided in opinion as to which was the usual 
practice. In Homer's days the custom of burning appears to have 
been the more prevalent one, but interment was also used. In his- 
torical times, on the other hand, both burning and burying were 
employed, with a preponderance perhaps in favor of the latter, 
though this can by no means be stated positively. We find Soc- 
rates speaking of his body being cither burned or baried.^ Thd 
body of Timoleon was burned,* and so was that of Philopcemen.* 
The word ^dirretv is used in connection with either mode ; it is ap- 
plied to the collection of the ashes after burning, and accordingly 
we find the words xateiv and i&dnreiv used together.* The proper 
expression for interment in the earth is KaTopvrreiv. Cicero* says 
that the dead were buried at Athens in the time of Cecrops ; and we 
also read of the bones of Orestes being found in a coffin at Tegea.* 
The dead were commonly buried among the Spartans^ and the Sicy- 
onians," and the prevalence of this practice is proved by the great 
number of skeletons found in coffins in modern times, whicti have evi- 
dently not been exposed to the action of fire. The spread of Chris- 
tianity eventually put an end to the practice of burning the corpse. 

VIII. The dead bodies were usually burned on piles of wood, 
called irvpal. The body was placed on the top ; and in the Heroic 
times, as we have before remarked, it was customary to bum with 
the corpse animals, and even captives and slaves. When the pyre 
was burned down, the bones were collected, as in Homeric times, 
by the relatives and friends, and placed in urns. These urns were 
made of marble, porphyry, baked clay, bronze, &c., of all forms and 
sizes, some quite simple, and others sculptured in bas-relief, or or- 
namented in an endless variety of ways. 

IX. The corpses, which were not burned, were buried in coffins, 
which were called by various names, as aopot, nveXot, X17V0/, Xdp- 
voKe^, dpolTtUy though some of these names are also applied to the 
urns in which the bones were collected. They were made of va- 
rious materials, but were usually of baked clay or earthen- ware 
Their forms are very various. The following wood-cut represents 
two of the most ancient kind. The figure in the middle is the sec- 
tion of one. 

> Plat., Pkmd^ p. 11& a PluL, Timol^ 39. 
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X. The/dead were usually buried outside the town, as it was 
though^ that their presence in the city brought pollution to the living. 
At .Athens, the dead were, at an early period, buried in their own 
bouses,^ but in historical times none were allowed to be buried 
within tb« city.* Lycurgos, in order to remove all superstition 
respecting the presence of the dead, allowed of burial in Sparta ;' 
and at Megara, also, the dead were buried within the town> Per- 
sons who possessed lands in Attica were frequently buried in them, 
and we therefore read of tombs in the fields.* Tombs, however, 
were most frequently built by the side of roads and near the gates 
of the city. Thus the tomb of Thucydides was near the Melitian 
gate.* But the most common place of burial was outside of the 
Itonian gate, near the road leading to the Pireeus, which gate was 
for that reason called the burial gate. Those who had fallen in 
battle were buried at the public expense in the outer Ceramicus, 
on the road leading to the Academia.^ 

XI. The tombs were regarded as private property, and belonged 
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exelasively to the families whooe relatives bad been buried in 
them.^ Tombs were caJUed i^ijKaif ra^oit (iv^iMTd, fivtjfuiat a^iiara. 
Many of these were only mounds of earth oir stones {x^^a^ Koko- 
vat, TVfiBoi). Others were built of stone, and frequently ornamented 
with great taste. Some of the most remarkable Greek tombs are 
those which have been discovered in Lycia by Sir C. Fellows. The 
preceding wood-cut will give an idea of their general appearance. 

XII. Some Greek tombs were built under gro(und, and called hy- 
pogea (viroyaia or vnoyeia). They correspond to the Roman con- 
ditoria. 

XIII. At Aithens the dead appear to have beep usually buried in 
the earth ; and originally the plaqe of their interment was not 
marked by any monument.' Afterward, -however, so much ex- 
pense was incurred in the erection of monuments to the deceased, 
that it was provided by one of Solon's laws that no one should erect 
a monument which could not be completed by ten men in the course 
of three days.' This law, however, does not seem to have been 
strictly observed. Demetrius Phalereus also attempted to put a 
stop to this expense by forbidding the erection of any funefral mon- 
ument more than three cubits in height.* 

XIV. The monuments erected over the graves of persons were 
usually of four kinds : 1. ar^Xai, pillars, or upright stone tablets. 
2. Kiovec, columns. 3. vatdia or ^p^a^ email buildings in the form 
of temples. 4. rpdne^at, flat square stones, called by Cicero mensa. 
The term ar^TLai is sometimes applied to all kinds of funeral monu- 
ments, but properly designates upright stone tablets, which were 
usually terminated with an oval beading, called hrW^fia. These 
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hnSfffiara were frequently ornamented with a kind of arabesque 
work, as in the two preceding specimens. 

XY. The xUivect or colnmns, were of various forms. The follow- 
ing wood-cut gives three different specimens : 




The following example of an ip^ will give a genertf idea of 
monuments of this kind : 




The inscriptions apon these funeral monuments usually contain 
the name of the deceased person, and that of the demus to which 
he belonged, and frequently some account of his life. 

XYI. Orations in praise of the dead were sometimes pronounced ; 
but Solon ordained that such orations should be confined to persons 
who wert honored with a public funeral.' In the Heroic ages 
I Cic^ de Leg^ % 96. 
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games were celebrated at the funeral of a distinguiahed individaal, 
as we hare already remarked ; but this practice does not seem to 
have been usual io historic times. 

XVII. After the funeral was over, the relatives partook of a feast, 
which was called ntpiduirvov or vcKpodetirvov.^ This feast was al- . 
ways given at the house of the nearest relative of the deceased. 
Thus the relatives of those who had fallen at the battle of Chsero- 
nea partook of the nepldeiKvov at the house of Demosthenes, as if 
he were the nearest relative to them all* These feasts are fre- 
quently represented on funeral monuments. In one comer a horse's 
head is usually placed, which was intended to represent death as a 
journey. The following wood-cut represents a nepldeiirvov : 

r 




XVIII. On the second day after the funeral a sacrifice to the dead 
was offered, called TfUra, Pollux enumerates in order all the sac- 
rifices and ceremonies which followed the funeral, namely, Tpira, 
iwara, TpioKoSec, haylafMTo, xocU-^ The principal sacrifice, how- 
ever, to the dead, was on the ninth day, called hvara or fvara, as 
above.* The mourning for the dead appears to have lasted till the 
thirtieth day after the funeral,^ on which day sacrifices were again 
offered. At Sparta the time of mourning was limited to eleven 
days.* During the time of mourning it was considered indecoroua^ 
for the relatives of the deceased to appear in public.^ They were 
accustomed to wear a black dress, and in early times cut off their 
hair as a sign of grief 

XIX. The tombs were preserved by the family to which they be- 
longed with the greatest care, and were regarded as among the 

» Cie^ le. a Dem,pro Coron., p. 321, 15. » Poaux, viiL, 146. 

♦ £»ckm. e. Cua^ p. 617. » iy#., da OuL EnL, p. 16. « Plut^ Lye, 27. 
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Strongest ties which attached a man to his native land.* In the 
Dokimasia of the Athenian archons it was always a subject of in- 
quiry whether they had kept in proper repair the tombs of their an- 
cestors.* On certain days the tombs were crowned with flowers 
and various other things.* The act of offering these presents was 
called hayl^etv, and the olTbrings themselves kvaytonarot or, more 
commonly, ;toa£- Such offerings at the tombs are represented upon 
many 'kfiKvBoi,, or painted rases. 

XX. Certain criminals, who were put to death by the state, were 
deprived of the rights of burial, which was cohsidered as an addi- 
tional punishment. There were places both at Athens and Sparta 
where the dead bodies of such criminals were cast.* A person who 
had committed suicide was not deprived of burial, but the hand with 
which he had killed himself was cut off and buried by itself* The 
bodies of those persons who had been struck by lightniog were re- 
garded as sacred {Upol venpoi) ; they were never buried with others,* 
but usually on the spot where they had been struck.^ 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

MARBIAGE8. 



I. Thb choice of a wife among the ancients was but rarely ground- 
ed upon affection, and scarcely ever could have been the result of 
previous acquaintance or familiarity. In many cases a father chose 
for his son a bride whom the latter had never seen, or compelled 
him to marry for the sake of checking his extravagances.* Nor 
was the consent of a female to a match proposed for her generally 
thought necessary : she was obliged to submit to the wishes ef her 
parents, and receive from them, it might be a stranger, for her hus- 
band and lord. The result of marriages contracted in this way 
would naturally be a want of confidence and mutual understanding 
between husband and wife, until they became better acquainted with, 
and accustomed to each other. Xenophon* illustrates this with 
much naivete in the person of Ischomachus, who says of his newly- 
married wife : "When at last she was manageable {xetpo^^m)f and 
getting tame, so that I could talk with her, I asked her," dec. 

i ^BchyU Ptts., 405; Lycmrg, c Leoer.^ p. 143. 

a Xen., Afm., ii., 2, 13. ' JEschyl^ I e. ; Chueph., 86. 

* Plut., Them., 22; Thueyd., i., 134. » JEschin, c Cte$., p. 636, $egq. 

• Eurip., Suppl, 935. ▼ Artemid^ Onetrocrit., ii., 9, p. 146. 
8 Ter., Andr., I, 5, &c. » CEcon., 7, 10. 
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ir. By the Athenian laws a citizen was not allowed to marry with 
a foreign woman, nor conversely, under very severe penalties. 
This part of our subject, however, as well as the laws respecting 
heiresses and betrothal, have already been considered.^ 

III. Particular days and seasons of the year were thought auspi- 
cious and favorable for marriage among the Greeks. Aristotle* 
speaks of the winter generally as being so considered, and at Ath- 
ens the month Ta/jitjXi6v, partly corresponding to our January and 
partly to February, received its name from marriages (ydftoi) being 
frequently celebrated in it. Hesiod* recommends marrying on the 
fourth day of the month, but whether he means the fourth from the 
beginning or end of the month is doubtful. Euripides* speaks as if 
the time of the full moon were thought favorable. That this pre- 
possession, however, was not general and permanent, appears from 
Proclus,* who informs us that the Athenians selected for marriages 
the times of new moon {rag Trpdg avvodov Tifjiipag)^ i. c, when the sun 
and moon were in conjunction. There was also some difference of 
opinion about the proper age for marrying ; but, generally speaking, 
men were expected to marry between thirty and thirty-five, and 
women about twenty, or rather before.* 

IV. Several ceremonies were observed either on or immediately 
before the day of marriage. The first of these w;ere the irpore^ELa 
ydfiQv or rrpoydfiei<i,'^ and consisted of sacrifices or ofierings made to 
the Qeol yafi^Titoi, or divinities who presided over marriage. They 
are generally supposed to have been made on the day before the 
yofioc or marriage ; but there is a passage in Euripides^ which makes 
it probable that this was not always the case. The sacrificer was 
the father of the bride elect ; the divinities, to whom the offering 
was made, were, according to Pollux," Juno and Diana, and the 
Fates, to whom the brides elect then dedicated the dizapxat of their 
hair. The olTerings to Diana were probably made with a view of 
prppitiating her, as she was supposed to be averse to marriage. 

V. Another ceremony of almost general observance on the wed- 
ding-day was the bathing of both the bride and bridegroom in water 
fetched from some particular fountain, whence, as some think, the 
custom of placing the figure of a 7.ovTpo^6po^, or water-carrier, over 
the tombs of those who died unmarried. At Athens the water was 
brought from the fountain Callirrho(i, at the foot of the Acropolls.^<^ 

1 Page 207, »eqq, ^ PolU^ vii., 15. « Op. et P., 800. 

♦ Ipk. in Aul, 707. * Ad Hes., Op. et D., 782. * Plat., Leg., vi., p. 785 

7 PoUiix, iii., 38. 8 Iph. in Aul, 642. » Pollux, iU., 381. 
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After these preliminariee the bride waa generally conducted from 
her father's house to that of the bridegroom in a chariot {k<^' dfjid§9jc) 
drawn by a pair of mules or oxen, and furnished with a KXivig, or 
kind of couch, as a seat. On either side of her sat the bridegroom 
and one of his most intimate friends or relations, who, from his 
office, was called irapdwft^ or wfi^evr^c ; but, as he rode in the 
carriage (fixtifta) with the bride and bridegroom, he was sometimes 
called the ndpoxo(.^ 

VI. The nuptial procession was probably accompanied, according 
to circumstances, by a number of persons, some of whom carried 
the nuptial torches,* and in some places, as in Boeotia, it was cus- 
tomary to bum the axle of the carriage on its arrival at the bride- 
groom's house, as a symbol that the bride was to remain at home 
and not go abroad.' If the bridegroom had been married before, 
the bride was not conducted to his house by himself, but by one of 
his friends, who was therefore called w/i^yuy6^.* 

VII. Both bride and bridegroom (the former Toiled) were, of 
course, decked out in their best attire, with chaplets on their heads,^ 
and the doors of the houses were hung with festoons of ivy and bay.* 
As the bridal procession moved along, the Hymenean song was sung 
to the accompaniment of Lydian flutes, even in olden times, as beauti- 
fully described by Homer,^ and the married pair received the greet- 
ings and congratulations of those who met them.* After entering 
the bridegroom's house, into which the bride was probably conducted 
by his mother bearing a lighted torch,* it was customary to shower 
sweetmeats upon them as emblems of plenty and prosperity.^** 

VIII. After this came the yofioct or nuptial feast, the i^oivi? yafiiK^, 
which was generally given in the house of the bridegroom or his 
parents ; and, besides being a festive meeting, served other and 
more important purposes. There was no public right, whether civil 
or religious, connected with the celebration of marriage among the 
ancient Greeks, and therefore no public record of its solemnization. 
This deficiency, then, was supplied by the marriage feast ; for the 
guests were, of course, competent to prove the fact of a marriage 
having taken place ; and Demostl\enes indeed says they were in- 
vited partly with such views.*^ To this feast, contrary to the usual 
practice among the Greeks, women were invited as well as men 

1 Harpocrat., «. v. « Aristoph., Pax, 1318. 
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but tliey seem to have sat at a separate table, with the bride still 
veiled among them.^ At the conclusion of this feast she was con- 
ducted by her husband into the bridal chamber ^ and a law of Solon* 
required that, on entering it, they should eat a quince together, aa 
if to indicate that their conversation ought to be sweet and agreea- 
ble. The song called Epiihalamium {iiriffaXdfuov, sc. /i^Aof) was 
then sung before the doors of the bridal chamber. 

IX. The day after the marriage, the first of the bride's residence 
in her new abode, was called the inavXicif on which their friends 
sent the customary presents to the newly-married couple. On an- 
other day, the anavXic^ perhaps the second after marriage, the bride- 
groom left his house to lodge apart from his wife at his father's-ln- 
law, and the bride presented him with a garment called itnavXta" 
T^pla, in connection with which Pollux observes that the gifts made 
to the bride after her marriage were called dnav^ia. Some of the 
presents made to the bride by her husband and friends were called 
dvaKa^vKT^pia, as being giten on the occasion of the bride's first 
appearing unveiled :> they were probably given on the kiravXia, or 
day after the marriage. 

X. Another ceremony observed after marriage was the sacrifice 
which the husband offered up on the occasion of his bride's being 
registered among his own phratores.* 

XI. The duties of a good housewife are summed up by Plato* 
under the heads of rafueta, ^epaweiat and watdoTpo^ia. The first of 
these included the domestic arrangements of the house, and super- 
intendence of the furniture, provisions, cookery, and servants ; in 
fact, every thing that came under the name of housekeeping.* But 
a trust of this kind was not reposed in a young wife till she had 
gained some experience ; for what, says Xenophon,' could a wife, 
married at fifteen, be likely to know, who had lived in complete se- 
clusion, and had only been taught by her mother to conduct herself 
virtuously {aa^poveiv) 1 The •^tpaitela included the attendance upon 
the sick inmates of the house, whether free or slaves.' The natdo- 
rpo^ia was the physical education of the children, on which Plu- 
tarch observes* that mothers ought themselves to nurture and 
suckle their children, though frequently female citispens were hired 
as wet nurses.** 
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XII. The coDsideratton in which women were held by their bas- 
baods, and the respect paid to them in ancient Greece, would 
naturally depend, in some degree, on their intellectual and moral 
character; but, generally speaking, the Greeks entertained com* 
paratively little regard for the female character. They considered 
women, in fact, as decidedly inferior to men, qualified to discharge 
only the subordinate functions in life, and rather necessary as help- 
mates than agreeable as companions. To these notions female ed- 
ucation for the most part corresponded, and, in fact, confirmed them ; 
it did not supply the elegant accomplishments and refinement of' 
manners which permanently engage the afifections, when other at- 
tractions have passed away. Aristotle states that the relation of 
man to women is that of the governor to the subject ;^ and Plato," 
that a woman's excellence may be summed up in a few words, for 
she has only to manage the house well, keeping what there is in it, 
and obeying her husband. It may beimportaot to remark, that Athe- 
nians, in speaking of their wives and children, generally said Texva 
Km ywaiKagj putting their wives last ; a phrase which indicates very 
clearly what was the tone of feeling on this subject. 

XIII. Moreover, before marriage, Grecian women were kept in a 
state of confinement which amounted to little short of a deprivation 
of liberty ; nor was it thought becoming in them to be seen in public, 
except on some particular occasions, when they appeared as spec- 
tators of, or participators in, religious processions. Even after mar- 
riage, the restrictions imposed upon young women of the middle and 
higher classes were of a very jealous and almost Oriental charac- 
ter. They occupied, as we have already remarked, a separate part 
of the house, and in the absence of their husband it was thought 
highly improper for a man even to enter where they were." From 
various passages of the Attic comedians it would also seem that mar- 
ried women were required to keep at home {oUovpeiv)^ and were not 
allowed to go out of doors without the permission of their husbands. 
Again, on occasions of great public alarm (as, for example, when 
the news of the defeat at Chsronea reached Athens), the women 
are spoken of, not as leaving their houses, but as standing at their 
doors, and inquiring after the fate of their husbands, a circumstance 
which is described as being discreditable to themselves and the city.* 
Plutarch* informs us, that one of Solon's laws specified the condi- 
tions and occasions upon which women were to be allowed to leave 
their houses ; and in later times there were magistrates at Athens 

* Z)» Rep., i., 2. » Meno, p. 71. » Demostk. c Buer^., p. 1157. 
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{ihe^ytfvaucov6ftoi) charged, as their name denotes, with the aoperin- 
tendence of the behayior of women. 

XIV. The description jast giyen of the social condition and es- 
timation of women in Greece does not apply, however, to the He- 
roic times as portrayed by Homer, nor to the Dorian state of Sparta. 
The women of the Homeric times, as we have before remarked, 
enjoyed much more freedom and consideration than those of later 
ages, and the connection between the sexes was then of a more 
generous and affectionate character than afterward. Among the 
Dorians also generally, and the Spartans especially, the domestio^ 
relation of the wife to the husband formed a striking contrast to the 
habits of the Ionian Athenians. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 



I. Ths Lacedemonians, who considered warm water as enerva- 
ting and efieminate, used two kinds of baths, namely, the cold daily 
bath in the Euiotas,^ and a dry sudorific bath in a chamber heated 
with warm air by means of a stove, and from them the chamber 
used by the Romans for a similar purpose was termed Laconicum,* 

II. At Athens the frequent use of the public baths was regarded 
in the time of Socrates and Demosthenes as a mark of luxury and 
effeminacy." Accordingly, Phocion was said to have never bathed 
in a public bath,* and Socrates to have made use of it very seldom.* 
It was, however, only the warm baths (^aAoveta, called by Homer 
^€f>fi«t Xovrpd) to which objection was made, and which, in ancient 
times, were not allowed to be built within the city.* 

III. The baths ((SaXavela) were either public {6iffi6<iia, drifiocieOop- 
ra) or private {Uia, idiuriKo). The former were the property of 
the state, but the latter were built by private individuals, and were 
opened to the public on the payment of a fee {kvpMvrpw). Such 
private baths are mentioned by Plutarch^ and Issus,* the latter of 
whom speaks of one which was sold for three thousand drachms.* 
Baths of this kind may have been intended also sometimes for the 
exclusive use of the persons to whom they belonged.** A small 
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fee appears to have been also paid by eaeh peraoD to the ke6p6r 
of the public baths {0aXavevc)t which, in the time of Luciao, was 
two oboli.^ 

IV. We know Tery little of the hatha of the Athemans daring the 
lepuUiean period, for the account of Lacian in his Hippiaa relates 
to baths conatmcted after the Roman model. On ancient Tases, 
on which persona are represented bathing, we never find any thing 
corresponding to a modem bath, in which persons can stand or sit ; 
hot there is always a ronnd or oval basin (Xovr^/o or Xovr^puw) rest- 
ing on a stand (virdararov), by the side of which those who are 
bathing are represented standing undressed and washing them* 
selves. 

V. Besides the Xovrijpec and Xovn^pia there were also the vessels 
for bathing, large enough for persons to sit in. These are called 
aadfuvdot by Homer, and irveXot by the later Greeks.* In the baths 
there was also a kind of sudorific or vapor bath, called irvpia or irv- 
ptarnpioVf which is mentioned as early as the time of Herodotus. 

VI. The persons who bathed probably brought with them strigils, 
oil, and towels. The strigil {oTXeyyic, ^arpa) was used to scrape 
off the perspiration, much in the same way as we are accustomed 
to scrape off the sweat from a horse with a piece of iron hoop, after 
he has run a heat, or comes in ft-om violent exercise. These in- 
struments, some specimens of which are given in the wood-cut that 
follows, were made of bone, bronze, irony or silver.* The poorer 
classes were obliged to scrape themselves, but the more wealthy 
took their slaves to the baths for that purpose. Into the handle of 
the strigil the hand could be inserted. The blade vras curved and 
hollowed into a channel, down which the moisture and perspiration 
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would flow 88 in a gutter. The etrigil was by no means a blant i»- 
struiuent, consequently its edge was softened by the application of 
oil, which was dropped upon it from a small vessel, which had a 
narrow neck, so as to discharge its contents drop by drop. A rep- 
resentation of it is given in the cut Invalids, and persons of a 
delicate habit, made use of sponges, which answered for towels as 
well as strigils. 

VII. The Greeks also used difierent materials for cleansing or 
washing themselves in the bath, to which the general name of ^;i- 
/ta was given, and which were supplied by the PaXavwc.^ This 
/fvfdfia usually consisted of a ley made of lime or wood ashes {KoviaX 
of nitrum, and of fuller's earth {yv K^uXia)^ 

VIII. The bath was generally taken shortly before the dumfov, or 
principal meal of the day. It was the practice to take first a warm 
or vapor bath, and afterward a cold bath;* though in the time of 
Homer the cold bath spears to have been taken first, and the warm 
afterward. The cold water was usually poured on the back or 
shoulders of the bathers by the pdkavevc or his assistants, who are 
called Tcapaxvfdt'^ The vessel from which the water was poured 
was called iLpvTaiva.* 

IX. Among the Greeks a person was always bathed at birth, mar« 
riage, and after death. The ceremonies in these cases have already 
been alluded to. 



CHAPTER XXXVm. 

AOORJB, OR HARK8T-PLACES. 

I. Thb ayopd was the place of public assembly in a Greek city^ 
both for traffic and for the transaction of all public business. In the 
earliest times, the agora was merely an open piece of ground, which 
was generally in front of the royal palace, and, in sea-port towns, 
close to the harbor. The agora of Troy was in the citadel. Here 
the chiefs met in council, and sat in judgment, and the people as- 
sembled to witness athletic games. It was evidently also the place 
of traffic and of general intercourse : in one passage of Homer we 
have a lively picture of the idlers who frequented it. It was in- 
closed with large stones sunk into the earth, and seats of marble 

1 Aritupk., Lftittr^ 377. * Id^ Jtan^ 710; SdkeL ad ld6 

s PIttC., de Prima fri^., 10 ; Paus^ IL, 34, 3. « PUU^ £9., L, p. 344. 

• AriMtapk^E^uU^lOSTf, 
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were placed in it for the chiefs to sit io jadgment, and it was hal- 
lowed by the shrine of one or more dinnities.^ 

II. Out of this simple arrangement arose the magnificent ayopai 
of later times, which consisted of an open space, inclosed by porti- 
coes or colonnades, divided into separate parts for the yarious oc- 
cupations which were pursued in it, adorned with statnes, altars, 
and temples, and built about with edifices for the transaction of 
public and private business, and for the administration of justice. 

III. Originally the agora was also the market, and was surrounded 
with shops. As conunerce increased, it was found convenient to 
separate the traffic from the other kinds of business carried on in 
the agora, and to assign to each its distinct place, though this was 
by no means universally the case. The market, whether identical 
with, or separate from the agora for political and other assemblies, 
was divided into parts for the different sorts of merchandise, each, 
of course, furnished with colonnades, which the climate rendered 
necessary, and partly with shops and stalls, partly with temporary 
booths of wicker-work. Each of these parts was called a kvkXoc. 
The several divisions of the maricet were named according to the 
articles exposed for sale in them. 

rv. The part in which fish and other delicacies for the table wc ? 
exposed for sale was called IxOvc, &ifov, or IxdvonoXic hyopd, and 
was the chief centre of business. It was open only for a limited 
time, the signal for commencing business being given by the sound 
of a bell, which was obeyed with an eagerness that is more than 
once pleasantly referred to by the ancient writers.* The coarseness 
and imposition of the fish-sellers, and the attempts of purchasers to 
beat them down, are frequently alluded to by the comic poets.' It 
is not quite clear whether meat, poultry, and so forth, were sold 
in the same place as the fish, or bad a separate division of the mar- 
ket assigned them. Bread was partly sold in the assigned place in 
the market, which was, perhaps, the same as the meal-market (ra 
dA^tra), and partly carried round for sale : the sellers were gener- 
ally women, and were proverbially abusive.* 

V. In another part of the market, called fiv^fitvaiy were the women 
who sold garlands of myrtle and flowers for festivals and parties.* 
Near these probably were the sellers of ribbons and fillets for the 

1 Bkm,y A, li, 786 ; TiL, 345 ; zviU., 497, t^q. 

a Plut^ 8ympo9^ It., 4, 2; SKrafr., xiv., p. 658. 

s AmphU ap. Aihen^ ▼., p. 294, e. ; AlaU, ibid, ; Xenarek, ibitL, See, 

* AriitopK San., 857 ; Vetp., 1389. 

9 PluL, AroLt 6 ; Aristepk^y Tkesm^ 448, 457. 
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head.* The wholesale traffic in wine, as distinct from the business 
of the Kdnrj^Ci was carried on in the market, the wine being brought 
in from the country in carts, from which it was transferred to am- 
phorae ; the process is represented in two pictures at Pompeii. One 
of these is given in following wood-cut : 




VI. The market for pottery was called x^rpai, and must not be 
confounded with the place where cooks sat and offered themselres 
for hire, with their cooking utensils : this latter place was called 
fiayeipela.* In short, eyery kind of necessary or luxury was exposed 
for sale in its assigned place. Thus we find, besides those already 
mentioned, the market for onions (rd xpofiva), for garlic (rd axSpoda), 
for nuts (rd Kdpva)y for apples (rd fiv^)t for ^I'^sh cheese (6 x^^P^ 
Tvp6c)t for oil {Tov^iov)t for perfumes and unguents (rd fivpa), for 
frankincense {6 XiSavoroc), for spices (tol dp6fiara), for couches {al 
KXivai), for new and old clothes, {dyop^ Iftartdinj^ic or cfireipdinjXic), 
for books (fii62,io6^KTj% and for slaves {rd. avdpdnoda). Lastly, a part 
of the market was devoted to money-changers {TpaTre^rai). 

VII. Mention is sometimes made of the women's market (yv 
vaiKela &yopd)y' a term which has given rise to much doubt. The 
common explanation is, that it was the part of the market to which 
women resorted to purchase what they wanted for household uses. 
But it app^rs clearly that purchases were seldom made in the 
market by women, and never by free women. The only plausible 
explanation is, either that a distinct part of the market was assigned 
to those commodities, the sellers of which were women, such as 



1 Demoitk. in EubuL, p. 1306. 

s Tkeophra$i.t Charade 2; PoUux, z., 18. 
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the 6(tTOiriiJuSec9 XeKidovit^tSec, laxf^^ovuXideCt are^omfXtSect and 
others, or also that the term was applied to that part of the market 
where articles for the use of women were sold. But the matter is 
altogether doubtful. 

YIII. It is not to be supposed, however, that the sale of the 
various articles which we have enumerated, as well as others (for 
the list might be greatly extended), was confined to the market. 
Frequent mention is made of shops in other parts of the city, and 
some articles, such as salt fish, seem to have been sold outside 
the gates. 

IX. The time during which the market was frequented was the 
forenoon ; but it is difiicult to determine precisely how much of the 
forenoon is denoted by the common phrases irTiijBovaa ayopd, irepl 
ir^nSovaav ayopdv, ir^Ji66pn ayopdg.^ Suidas explains izTJjBovaa 
dyopd as C>pa rpcr^, but elsewhere he says that it was either the 
fourth, or fifth, or sixth hour. We might infer that the whole period 
thus designated was from nine to twelve o'clock (equinoctial time) ; 
but Herodotus, in two passages* makes a distinction between ttXi?- 
Bcvca ayopd and jaearffiSpla. The time of the conclusion of the mar- 
ket was called ityopdc dMvaic* During these hours the market 
was a place not only of traffic, but of general resort. Thus Socrates 
habitually firequented it as one of the places where he had the op- 
portunity of coDverstng with the greatest number of persons.* It 
was also frequented in other parts of the day, especially in the even- 
ings when many persons might have been seen walking about, or 
resting upon seats placed under the colonnades.* Even the shops 
themselves, not only those of the barbers, as we have before re- 
marked, the perfumers, and the doctors, but even those of the leath- 
er-sellers and the harness-makers, were common places of resort for 
conversation ; and it was even c|eemed discreditable to avoid them 
altogether.* 

X. The persons who carried on traffic in the market were the 
country people {6,yopdtoi)t who brought in their commodities into 
the city, and the retail dealers (Kdirtihii), who exposed the goods 
purchased of the former, or of producers of any kind {avToiroXai), 
or of foreign merchants (§/tiropoi)y for sale in the markets.^ A cer- 
tain degree of disgrace was attached to the occupatioji of a retail 
dealer, though at Athens there were positive enactments to the con- 

1 Herod., ii., 173 ; vii., 223. » Id., iii., 104 ; iv., 181. 

» Id. ib. ; Xcn., (Earn., xii, 1. * X«n., Mem., 1., 1, 10. 

»Ite«(wtA.i» C!wi.,p.l258. • ^rtoopft.,FJtt(.,337; 2<n.,3f«m.,iv.,2;l. 

»Pto.,defi^p«W.,ii.,p.3nj X«n.,itf€i».,tiU7,6. 
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trary.^ The wholesale dealers also sold their goods by means of a 
sample idei-yfia), either in the market, or in the place called delyfuh 
attached to the port. The retail dealers either exposed the goods 
for sale in their shops, or hawked them about. The pii?il^e of 
freely selling in the market belonged to the citizens: foreigners 
had to pay a toll. 

XI. Most citizens either made their own purchases in the market,* 
or employed a slave, who was called froia, his office iyopaorni-* 
Sometimes female slaves performed this office ;* but such an ap- 
pearance in public was not permitted to any free woman of reputa- 
ble character.* The philosopher Lynceus, of Samoa, wrote a book 
fbr the guidance of purchasers in the market. It was esteemed 
disreputable for people to carry home their purchases from the mar- 
kets, and there were, therefore, porters in attendance for that pur- 
pose, who were called npo^vtiKoi^ mud<tpiuvec$ and irotduver. The 
preservation of order in the market was the office of the agoranomi, 
of whom we have already spoken. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

1. Weights. 

I. All the knowledge we have upon the subject goes to prove 
that in Greek and Roman metrical systems, toeigku preceded meat" 
ures ; that the latter were derived from the former ; and both from 
a system which had prevailed iVom a period of unknown antiquity 
among the Chaldeans at Babylon. This system was introduced 
into Greece after the epoch of the Homeric poems ; for of the two 
chief denominations used in the Greek system, namely, rdkavrov 
{talentum) and /iva {mina)^ Homer uses only the former, which is a 
genuine Greek word, meaning weigJa, the other being an Oriental 
word of the same meaning nearly. Homer uses rdXavTovt like/<^- 
Tpov, in a specific sense ;^ and, indeed, in all languages, the earliest 
words used for weight are merely generic terms specifically applied. 

II. Hence the introduction of the foreign word fiva by the side of 
the native word rd^avTov indicates the introduction of a new stand- 
ard of weight, which new standard soon superseded the old, and 



- 1 AndoCf de Myst^ p. 68; Ari$tot.j de RepubL, 1, 10. 
* Michin. c Timarek^ p. 87. * 7ei»., Mem^ U 5, 2. 

*> LyaUu, de Cad. Erotonh^ p. 18. > IfocAm. of, AiksiLt slil., p. 860. 
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then the old word rakavrw was used as a denomination of weight 
in the new system, qaite difibrent from the weight which it signi- 
fied before. This last point is noanifest from the passages in Homer» 
in which the word is used in a specific sense, especially in the de- 
scription of the faneral games, where the order of the prizes prores 
that the talent must haye been a rery much smaller weight than 
the later talent of sixty minae, or aboat eighty-two pounds avoirda- 
pois ; and traces of this ancient small talent are still foand at a 
very much later period. Hence we come to the conclusion that 
the Greek system of weight was post-Homeric. 

III. Of course, by the Greek System here is meant the system 
which prevailed throughout Greece in the historical times, and 
which contained four principal denominations, which, though differ- 
ent at different times and places, and eyen at the same place for. 
difl!erent substances, always bore the same relation to each other. 
These were the TaUm (rd^vrou), which was the largest, then the 
Mina (jivu), the Drachma, {dpaxfn), nnd the Obol {66o7i6c)' The two 
latter terms are, in all probability, genuine Greek words, introduced 
for the purpose of making conyenient subdivisions of the standard, 
6pax/iv signifying a handful^ and 66oX6c being perhaps the same as 
b6e7i6ct and signifying an iron or copper spike or nail, so that these 
words, again, fall under the description of generic terms specifical- 
ly applied. 

IV . These weights were related to one another as follows : 
1 Toienl contained eo Mina. 

I Mina «♦ 100 Drachma. 

1 Drachma " 6 OboU. 

Their relative yalues are exhibited more fully in the following 
Uble: 



Obol 




6 


Drachma 




600 


100 


Mina 


36,000 


6000 


60 iTalent. 



2. Measures. 
(A.) xmAavsjsa of lsnoth. 
I. The first step in the construction of a metrical system is obvi- 
ously that of fixing upon the unit of length ; and nature herself 
suggests the choice, for this purpose, of some familiar object, of 
nearly uniform length, and which is constantly at hand to be re- 
ferred to. These conditions are fulfilled by various parts of the 
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haman body ; from which, accordingly, we find that not only the 
unit of length, bnt all the measures of length, except those which 
are too small or too large to be measured by parts of the body, are 
derived in every metrical system, except the latest formed of all, 
the modern French system, which is founded on the measurement 
of the earth. 

II. In support of the general statement here made, we have the 
testimony of all writers, the names of the measures themselves, and 
the general agreement of their lengths with the parts of the body the 
names of which they bear.^ The chief of such measures, with their 
Greek and Roman names, are the following : the breadth of d^ finger 
(dd/crvAof, digittLs) or thumb (pollex) ; the bretdth of the hand or palm 
{naXaiarn, palmus) ; the spatiy that is, the distance from the tip of 
the thumb to the tip of the little finger, when spread out as wide as 
possible {amOafi^) ; the length of the foot {trove, JP«') ; the cubit, or 
distance from the elbow to the tip of the middle finger (irvx^C* cw 
bUu9) ; a step (fifjiia, gradus) ; a double step, or pace (paseus) ; and 
the distance from extremity to extremity of the outstretched arms 
(bpyvid). 

III. Pollux mentions, also, some less important measures ; name- 
ly, the doxfi^, or 6aKTv?^6xfiV9 ^x* ^(^pov, which was the same as the 
TraXaiffT^ ; the bpOoddpov, or the length of the whole hand from the 
wrist to the tip of the middle finger ; the ^ix^* ^^ distance from the 
tip of the thumb to the tip of the fore finger (2.ixav6c), when extend- 
ed, the lesser span ; the irvyov and trvyfi^ were modifications of the 
nijxvg, the irvyuv being the distance from the elbow to the fingers 
when bent, that is, to the knuckle joints ; the irvyfxfi from the fingers 
when shut, that is, to the joints at their base. Other writers men- 
tion KovivTiO^, knuckle, as equal to two daKrvkoi. 

IV. The following system will be found to express very nearly the 
relations existing between the parts in a well-made man : 

4 digits make a palm, 

3 palms " a span. 

4 palms «* afoot. 

l\spans " afoot. 

2 spans " a cubit. 

l\feet " acubit. 

^feet " astep. 

4 cubits " an bpyvtd, or fathom, 

6 feet " an bpyvid, or fathom, 

V. It will be observed that, in the account here given) nothing haa 

1 Horn., Rt vi., 319 ; XT., 678 ; Od., xl, 310. 
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been said of the inch. It was not a measore derived from the 
human body, but a sabdivision which the Romans made of their 
foot, as they were accustomed to divide any unit whatever, accord- 
ing to the analogy of the uncial division of the Am, 



(B.)i 

I. For the higher measures of length, although the continuity of 
the system was preserved by making them exact multiples of a foot, 
yet it is obvious that convenience would demand higher denomina- 
tions, one of which would be regarded as a new unit. Nay, these 
higher measures may be viewed, with respect to their origin, as in 
some sense independent^of those smaller measures with which they 
were afterward made to agree. For, just as we have seen that the 
smaller measures of length are taken from natural objects, so we 
shall find that at an early period the larger measures were not 
derived artificially from the smaller, but were taken from distances 
which occur in nature and in ordinary life. Thus Homer expresses 
distances by the cast of a stone, ^ of a quoit," and of a spear,' and 
also by the still more indefinite description " as far as a man is heard 
clearly when he shouts."* Of still longer distances time was made 
the measure ; the journey of a day, or of a day and night, on foot, 
with a horse, or with a ship ; a system too frequently employed 
now, as well as in ancient times, to need the citation of examples 
for its illustration. 

II. The chief Greek measure for itinerary distances was the Sta- 
dium {arddiov or arddio^). It was equal to six hundred Greek, or 
six hundred and twenty-five Roman feet, or to one hundred and 
twenty-five Roman paces, and the Roman mile contained eight sta- 
dia.* Hence the stadium contained six hundred and six feet nine 
inches English. This standard prevailed throughout Greece under 
the name of the Olympic stadium, because it was the exact length 
of the stadium or foot-race course at Olympia, measured between 
the pillars at the two extremities of the course. In mathematical 
geography, the ordinary computation was six hundred stadia to a 
degree of a great circle of the earth's surface. 

(C.) LAND VBA8UBB8. 

I. Another distinct source of the greater measures of length is to 
be found in the necessity which arises, at an early period, in every 
civilized community, for determining the boundaries of land. Here, 

tlL,iL,lS: « /(d., nadiL, 431. »/ii.,x,357, 

• Orf.,*Ti.. 894. » Berod., il, 149 ; Plin^ ff. ^; it, 23, 21. 
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too, as in the itinerary diatancea, the original unit of the ayatem waa 
probably not « specific number of feet, but some natural quantity, 
which was afterward brought into accordance with the standard of 
the smaller measurea. It is also to be obseryed that these meas- 
ures are, from the nature of the case, measures of surface, although, 
in practice, they were often used merely as measures of length. 
The precise fact seema to be that the first natural measure of the 
aort was one of a considerable length and a yery moderate breadth ; 
that then this measure came to be used as a measure of length 
alone ; and then, for the measure of surface connected with it, they 
did not reyert to the original narrow atrip, but took the square of 
its length, 

II. In the Greek system, the nXedpov, as a measure of length, ia 
one hundred feet, and aa a measure of surface it is the square of 
one hundred, or ten thousand square feet The upovpa was the 
quarter of it^ that is, two thousand fiye hundred square feet, or the 
square of fifty feet. A measuring ro^ of ton feet {mXaftoc) appears 
also in the Greek systom, and of this the n^^pav was the square. 
Also, six KdXofMi, or ten dpyviat, or forty vnx^iCt made one %ia or 
chain. This syst^a waa connected with the itinerary meaanres by 
reckoning mnplethra, or one hundred 6pyviai, to the stadium.^ 

(D.) MXASUBB8 or CAPAdTY. 

I. The measures of capacity seem to haye been arranged on a 
similar principle to those already noticed ; that is, they were not 
deriyed by a definite process of calculation from the measures of 
length, but were originally nothing more than the names of different 
sized yessels of no yery definite capacity, which, when the metrical 
aystom came to be definitiyely constituted, were brought into har- 
mony, on the one hand with the measures of length, on the other 
with those of weight. 

II. The measures for liquids were the following : 

Merp^nyf = } MiSiftvoc- 

Xov^ {eongius) .\ = A M^^-p^f. 

HeoTvc {seztarius) = J Xovf . 

KoTvXij {Jumina) =i SiffTvc- 

TirapTov = h Kor^Aiy. 

*0^v6afov = i Teraprov. 

KvaOoc = § *0^6af<nf. 

I Herod., ii., 149. 
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▲PPBOXIMATB TALUE. 

GMlonff. Pinti^ 
mSifivo^ =12. 

ybsTpvTnc = ^• 

Xo«f = *« 6. 

SiffTnc = " 1. 

KoTv^V = " *• 

TirapTov = " 4.' 

'0^«a^ov : = " i 

KvaSoc = " tV* 

As the Sextariusy or Scarce, differs from the English pint by only 
one twenty-fifth part of the latter, it will be found useful, in ordi- 
nary rough calculations, to take it at exactly a pint, and so with the 
other measures in the preceding table. The approximate yalues 
thus obtained, and which we have given above, may be corrected 
by subtracting from each of them its one twenty-fifth part 
III. The dry measures were the following : 

•E«TOf (modiua) =^ MeSifivog. 

^HfiteKTov = J- 'Eicrof . 

Xolvt^ =:^ *HfUeKTOV, 

S^ffr^f {sextarius) =i- XoZvtf. 

KoTv^ij ^i Sianjc- 

Ki^a^of =J- KoTvXij. 

APPROXIMATE VALUB. 

Gallonfl. Phiti. 

MiSi/ivoc = 12. 

•E«TOf = 2. 

*H/ute«rov =: 1. 

Xoivi^ = «« 2. 

^iar^C = " 1. 

Korv^V = " h 

KvaBoc = " ^. 

The same remarks relative to these approximate values wiU ap- 
ply here as were made with regard to the liquid measures. The 
xoivi^ is equal approximately to two pints or one quart. The fii- 
di/ivoc to twelve gallons, or one bushel and a half. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

DIVISION OF TIME. 

I. Ill the earliest times the division of the year into its Tarions 
seasons appears to have been very simple and rude, and it would 
seem that there was no other division except that of summer i^ipoc) 
and winter (xetfiw). To these strongly-marked periods there were 
afterward added the periods of transition, namely, spring (iap) and 
autumn {6ir6pa), with certain subdivisions according to the different 
agricultural pursuits peculiar to each of them. As, however, the 
seasons of the year were of great importance in regard to agricul- 
ture, it became necessary to fix their beginning and end by con- 
necting them with the rising or setting of certain stars. Thus He- 
siod^ describes the time of the rising of the Pleiades as the time 
for harvesting (ofjirfTog), and that of their setting as the time for 
fdoughing {aporoc) ; the time at which Arcturus rose in the morning 
twilight as the proper season for the vintage,* and other phaBUomena 
in nature, such as the arrival of birds of passage, the blossoming of 
certain plants, and the like, indicated the proper seasons for other 
agricultural occupations ; but, although they may have continued4o 
be observed for centuries by simple rustics, they never acquired 
any importance in the scientific division of the year. 

II. The moon being that heavenly body whose phases are most 
easily observed, formed the basis of the Greek calendar, and all the 
religious festivals were dependent upon it. The Greek year was a 
hinar year of twelve months ; but, at the same time, the course of 
the sun was also taken into consideration, and the combination of 
the two* involved the Greeks in great difficulties, which rendered it 
almost impossible for them to place their chronology on a sure foun- 
dation. 

HI. The Greeks, as early as the time of Homer, appear to faava 
been perfectly familiar with the division of the year into twelve 
lunar months, bat no intercalary month (jj^ kfi66Xifioc) or day is 
mentioned. Independently of the division of a month into days, it 
was divided into periods according to the increase and decrease of 
the moon. Thus the first day or new moon was called vovf»ivia. 
The period from the vovjirivla until the moon was full was ezpress- 
ed by firivh^ IcrrafievoVy and the latter part, daring which the moon 

'iO^.<(JP.,381. s/»,607. 3G«Hiln.,/Mv^6. Comp. Cic m Ferr., it, 52. 
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decreased, by fojvdc ^Ivavrof, The 90th day of a month, t. e., the 
day of the conjanction, was called rptoKdc, or, according to a rega- 
lation of Solon, hut moI via, because one part of that day belonged 
to the expiring, and the other to the commencing month. The day 
of the full moon, or the middle of the month, is sometimes desig- 
nated by 6tx6fAffvic. 

IV. The Attic year began with the summer solstice. The months, 
which, in the time of Hesiod, had been reckoned at thirty days^ 
afterward contained alternately thirty days and twenty-nine days. 
Those containing thirty days were called full months (nX^peic), and 
those having twenty-nine days were termed hollow months (ffo£^). 

y. Each month was divided into three decads, namely, trom the 
1st to the 10th, from the lOth to the 20th, and from the 90th to the 
20th or 30tb. The first day of a month, or the day after the con* 
junction, was termed vovfiffvla, and as the first decad was desig- 
nated as larofUvw fiffv^c, the days following after the first were 
regularly counted as dtvripa, TpCrtf, rerdpr^, &c., finv^ larofuvov. 
The days of the second decad were indicated by the ordinid num- 
bers irpon^j dafTipOt Tplrri, dec., placed before lua&vpnc fiifvoc {**the 
middle of the month")* or before 6irl 66Ka {" in addition to ten''). 
Thus the tenth day was called irpurtf fitfvdc /uaovvroa or wponf htl 
&itca ; the eteventh, dwipa finv6c fuaowrof, or devripa inl dixa, dto. 
Tin twentieth day itself was called eUdc, and the days from the 20tii 
to the 80th were counted in two diflferent ways, namely, either on- 
ward, as irpQT^ SevTipa, Tpirtf, 6co., hei eUadi {** after the twenti- 
eth"), or backward from the last day of the month, with the addition 
of fttfvoc f0i»oPTOf, navofihov, X^ovroct or dm&vroc ; as twdrrf (or 
dBK&fff, according as the month was hoUow or full), byd&^, iSSSfip, 
dfto., fitfp6( ^ivovToCi dec. The mode of connting backward seems 
to have been more commonly employed than the other. 

YI. With regard to the hollow months, it most be observed, that 
the Athenians, generally speaking, counted twenty-nine days, but 
in the month Boedromion they counted thirty, leaving out the sec- 
ond, because on that day Minerva and Neptune were believed to 
have dispated about the possession of Attica.^ 

Vn. The following tabl^ shows the succession of the Attic months, 
the nnmber of dajrs they contained, and the corresponding months 
ofooryear: 

'Exaro/cfotttv, containing 30 days "% 

ttsTayeiTviuy, *< 29 *' V Summer months. 

Bofjdpoftiuvy «« 30 «< ) 

1 Ptet, de FrwL Am^ p. 489 ; S^mpo:, ix., 7. 
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THEATBE THEATRICAL EXHIBITIONS. 

I. The Athenians, before the time of ^schylus, had only a wooden 
scafiblding on which their dramas were performed. Such a wooden 
theatre was only erected for the time of the Dionysiac festivals, 
and was pulled down after they were ended. The first drama that 
JBschylus brought upon the stage was performed upon such a 
wooden scafiblding, and it is recorded as a singular and ominous 
Qoincidenee, that on that occasion (500 B.C.) the scafiblding broko 
down. To prevent the recurrence of such an accident, the building 
of a stone theatre was forthwith commenced on the southeastern 
descent of the Acropolis, in the Lenaea ; for it should be observed, 
that throughout Greece theatres were always built upon eminences, 
or on the sloping side of a hill. The new Athenian theatre was 
built on a very large scale, and appears to have been constructed 
with great skill in regard to its acoustic and perspective arrange- 
ments, but the name of the architect is not known. 

II. It is highly probable that dramas were performed in this new 
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theatre as soon as it was practicable, and before it was completelsr 
finished, which did not take place until about B.C. 340. Daring 
this long interval of forty Olympiads, theatres were erected in all 
parts of Greece and Asia Minor, although Athens was the centre of 
the Greek drama, and the only place which produced great master- 
works in this department of literature. 

III. It should also be borne in mind that theatres are mentioned 
in several parts of Greece, where the worship of Dionysus, and the 
drama connected with it, did not exist, so that these buildings were 
devoted to other public exhibitions. Thus at Athens itself there 
were in later times, besides the theatre in the Lenaea, two others, 
viz., the ^Aypltnretov and the kiri TfjylXXy i^iarpov, which were not 
destined for dramatic performances, but were only places in whieh 
the sophists delivered their declamations. At Sparta there was a 
theatre of white marble,^ in which assemblies of the people were 
held, choral dances performed, and the like,* for the festive joy of 
Dionysus and the regular drama were foreign to the Spartans. All 
the theatres, however, which were constructed in Greece, were prob- 
ably built after the model of that of Athens. 

IV. The Attic theatre was, like all the Greek theatres, placed in 
such a manner that the portion appropriated for the spectators 
formed the upper or northwestern, and the stage, with all that be- 
longed to it, the southeastern part, and between these two parts lay 
the orchestra. We shall consider each of these three divisions 
separately, with reference, at the same time, to the opposite plant 
made from the remains of Greek theatres still extant, and from a 
carefnl examination of the passages in ancient writers which de- 
seribe the whole or parts of a theatre, especially in Vitruvius and 
Pollux. 

1. PLACS FOB THX 8PBCTATOB8. 

I. The place for the spectators was, in a narrower sense of the 
word, called ^iarpov. The seats for the spectators, which were, in 
most cases, cut into the rock, consisted of rows of benches rising 
one above another. The rows themselves (a) formed parts (nearly 
three fourths) of concentric circles, and were at intervals divided 
into compartments by one or more broad passages {b) running be- 
tween them, and parallel with the benches. These passages were 
called dia0fMTa or KorarpfuU (Lat. pracinctionu) ;' and when the 
concourse of people was very great in a theatre, many persons 

I Paua^ iiL, 14, 1. a Athen., iv., p. 139 ; xir., p. 631. 

■ VUrue^ ▼., 3 and 7 ; PoUut, iv., 123. 
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might stand in them. One side of such a passage formed toward 
the upper rows of benches a wall, in which, in some theatres, though 
perhaps not atAthens, niches were excayated, which contained metal 
Tessels iix^ta), to increase the sounds coming from the stage and 
orchestra.^ 

II. Across the rows of benches ran stairs, by which persons might 
ascend from the lowest to the highest. But these stairs ran in 
straight lines only from one pracinctio to another ; and the stairs in 
the next series of rows were just between the two stairs of the 
lower series of benches. By this course of the stairs, the seats were 
dirided into a number of compartments resembling cones from 
which the tops are cut off; hence they were termed KepKidect and in 
Latin eunei. 

III. The whole of the place for the spectators was sometimes 
designated by the name koiXov (Latin eavea), it being in most oases 
a real excavation of the rock. Above the highest row of benches 

1 f^truv^ U 1, 9; StUgUtx, ArdkaoL dar Bauk^ iL, p. 150. 
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there rose a eorered portico (c), which, of coiine» far exceeded in 
height the opposite baildings by which the stage was sorroaoded, 
aad appears to have also contributed to increase the acoustic effect. 
The entrances to the seats of the spectators were partly under 
groond, and led to the lowest rows of benches, while the upper rows 
must have been accessible from above.^ 

2. 0B0RS8TmA (Vxik*p«)* 

I. The Orehestn {hpx^pd) was a circular level space, extending 
in front of the spectators, and somewhat below the lowest row of 
benches. But it was not a complete circle, one segment of it being 
appropriated to the stage. The orchestra was the place for the 
chorus, where it performed its eT<^utions and dances, for which par- 
pose it was covered with boards. As the chorus was the element 
out of which the drama arose, so the orchestra was originally the 
most important part of the theatre : it formed the centre around 
which all the other parts of the building were grouped. 

II. In the centre of the circle of the orchestra was the i^/tihif that 
is, the altar of Bacchus {d)^ which was, of course, nearer to the 
stage than to the seats of the spectators, the distance from which 
was precisely the length of a radius of the circle. In a wider senae 
the orchestra also comprised the broad passages {irdpoSot, e) on each 
side between the projecting wings of the stage and the seats of the 
spectators, through which the chorus entered the orchestra. The 
chorus generally arranged itself in the space between the thymele 
and the stage. The thymele itself was of a square form, and waa 
used for varioos purposes, according to the nature of the different 
plays, such as a funeral monument, an altar, 6lq. It was made of 
hoards, and was surrounded on all sides with steps. 

III. The thymele thus stood upon a raised platform, which was 
sometimes occupied by the leader of the chorus, the flute-player, 
and the rhabdophori.* The flute-player as well as the prompter (vttch 
BoXtifCf monitor) were generally placed behind the thymele, so as to 
face the stage, and not to be seen by the spectators. The orches- 
tra, as well as the i^iarpoi;, lay under the open sky ; a roof is no- 
where mentioaed. 

I. Steps led from each side of the orchestra to the stage, and by 
them the chorus probably ascended the stage whenever it took a 

1 Pollux, iv., 123. 

9 HiUfar, I>ti$ert, on tU Summ, qfJStekylus, p. 949, «•»., ^omL 
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Teal part in the action itaelf. The back of the stage was dosed by 
a wall called the trxtiv^ or seena, from which, on each aide, a wing 
projected, which was called the itapaaKnvtov. The whole d^h of 
the st^^ was not rery great, as it only comprised a segment of 
the circle of the <»vhe8tra. The whole space from the scene to the 
orchestra was termed the proscenium (irpoffx^viov), and was what 
we should call the real stage. That part of it which was nearest 
to the orohestra, and where the actors stood when they spoke, was 
the TwyeXovf also called 6Kpi6ac or bxplSavrecf in Latin pulpUutn, which 
was, of ooarse, raised above the orohestra, and was probably on a 
level with the thymele. What the xnrooK^viov was is not clear; 
some think that it was a i^ace to which the actors withdrew when 
they had acted their parts ; others think that it was the same as 
the KovioTpa ;' but as it is stated that the imoaitriviov was adorned 
with statues, it seems more probable that it was the wall under the 
Aoyetov, which foced the orchestra and the spectators. 

II. The oKffini or scena was, as we have already stated, the wall 
which closed the stage {^oaccmum and logeum) from behind. It 
represented a suitable back>ground or the locality in which the ac- 
tion was going on. Before the play began, it was covered with a 
curtain {irapaniTaofta, npoatc^viovt aiXalai,* Latin aulaa). When the 
play began this curtain was let down, and was rolled upon a roller 
underneath the stage. The proMcemum and logeum were never con- 
cealed from the spectators. 

IIL As regards the scenery represented on the axrivvy it was dif- 
ferent for tragedy, comedy, and the satyric drama, and for each of 
these kinds of poetry the scenery must have been capable of various 
modifications, according to the character of each individual play ; 
at least, that this was the case with the yarious tragedies is evident 
from the scenes described in the tragedies still extant. In the 
latter, however, the back-ground {aKvvv) in most cases represented 
the front of a palace with a door in the centre (t), which was called 
the royal door. This palace generally consisted of two stories (dt- 
eTryia)f and upon its flat roof there appears to have sometimes been 
some elevated place from which persons might observe what was 
going on at a distance.* 

IV. The palace presented on each side a projecting wing, each of 
which bad its separate entrance. These wings generally repre- 
sented the habitations of guests and visitors. All the three doors 
most have been visible to the spectators.* The protagonistes, or 

1 Suid^ «. V. Xci|«^. > PoUvz, iy., 122. 

* Ewip^ Fkan.i 88, ta^f . * Vkruv., ▼., 7. 
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actor who performed the principal part, entered on the stage throagfa 
the middle, or, as it was also called, the royal door ; the deuterago- 
nistes and tritagonistes through those on the right and left wiegs. 
In tra|;edie8 like the Prometheus, the Persians, Phfloctetes, CEdipos 
at Colonus, and others, the back-ground did not represent a palace. 
There are other pieces, again, in which the scena most hare been 
changed in the coarse of the performance, as in the Eumenides of 
^schylos and the Ajaz of Sophocles. The dramas of Euripides 
required a great Tariety of scenery ; and if, in addition to this, we 
recollect that several pieces were played in one day, it is manifest 
that the mechanical parts of the stage performance, at least in the 
days of Euripides, must have been brought to great perfection. 

v. The scena in the Satyric drama appears to have always rep- 
resented a woody district with hills and grottoes. In comedy, the 
scena represented, at least in later times, the fronts of private dwell- 
ings, or the habitations of slaves.^ The art of scene-painting must 
have been applied long before the time of Sophocles, although Aria- ' 
totle* ascribes its introduction to him. 

4. THSATBICAL MACHXIOBS. 

The machines in the Greek theatres were extremely numerous, 
but we are in many cases unable to form an exact idea of their na- 
ture and their effects. We shall only mention the most important 
among them. 

1. The neplaKToi (m) stood near the two side entrances of the 
scena. Their form was that of a prism, and by a single turn they 
produced a change in the scenery.* 2. The x<^>^toi K^ifituceCf or 
Charonian steps, by which the shades ascended from the lower 
world upon the stage.* 3. The firixavij, Kpddijy or k6fnffia, a machine 
by which gods or heroes were represented passing through or float- 
ing in the air.» 4. The k^utrrpa or kKKi^K^fia, by means of which 
things that were previously concealed from view were pushed or 
rolled forward from behind, and made visible to the spectators. 
The k^uoTpOt however, strictly speaking, differed from the iKKv- 
Kkrifia, in being moved on rollers, but the latter on wheels. Both 
seem to have been used for the same purpose, namely, to exhibit ' 
to the eyes of the spectators the results or consequences of such 
things (for instance, murder or suicide) as could not consistently 
take place in the proscenium, and were therefore described as 
having occurred behind the scenes. 5. The ^BoXoyelWj an especial 

1 VUrim., T., 8, 1 ; PoUta, iv., 125. » Poet., !▼., 16. 

» Viiruv., v., 7 ; PoUvx, iv., 136. ♦ PoUvx, ir., 138. » Id., W., 136. 
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relevated place above tbe acena, for the deitiea of Olympoe, when 
they had to appear in their fall majesty. 6. The fipovrsiov, a ma- 
chine for imitating thunder. It appears to have been placed un- 
derneath the stage, and to have consisted of large brazen Tessels 
in which atones were rolled.^ 

5. THX MCTOMS. 

I. The two particolars in which the ancient drama differed most 
widely from the modern, were the performance of all the parts, fe- 
male as well as male, by men, and the limitation of the number of 
actors to three. The primary cause of the absence of female per- 
formers was not, as some suppose, the retiring character of the 
Athenian females, nor even the want of sufficient power in the fe- 
male voice to fill the immense area of the theatre. It will rather 
be found in the practice of the ancient Dionysian chorus (the parent 
of tragedy), in which all tbe parts were sustained by males, 

II. As we have just remarked, the Greek drama originated in the 
chorus which at the festivals of Dionysus danced around his altar. 
At first one person detached himself from tbe chorus, and, with 
mimic gesticulation, related his story either to tbe chorus or in 
conversation with it. If the story thus acted required more than 
one person, they were all represented in succession by tbe same 
aetor, and there was never more than one person on the stage at a 
time. This custom was retained by Tbespis and Phrynichus. But 
it was clear that if the chorus took an active and independent part 
in such a play, it would have been obliged to leave its original and 
characteristic sphere. iEschylus therefore added a second actor, 
so that the action and the dialogue became independent of tbe cho- 
ms, and tbe dramatist, at tbe same time, had an opportunity of show- 
ing two persons in contrast with each other on the stage.* 

. III. Toward the close of his career, ^Escbylus found it necessary 
to introduce a third actor, as is the case in the Agamemnon, ChoS- 
pfaori, and Eumenides.* This number of three actors was also 
adoptod by Sophocles and Euripides, and was but seldom exceeded 
in any Greek drama. In the OBdipus at Golonus, however, which 
was performed after the death of Sophocles, four actors appeared 
on the stage at once, and this deviation from the general rule was 
called napaxop^yvfM* 

IV. The three regular actors were distinguished, as already re- 
Biarked, by the technical names of npoTayovKTr^Ct ^evTepayaviaT^c^ 

i Sttid., », V. Bpom^ ; PoUwe^ ir., 130. a Arigun., Foa.y li., 14. 

a FoHtfcr, iv., 110. *W.,i.c. 
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and rpirayavtffH^, which indicated the mora or laaa pioBiiieiit pert 
which an actor had to perform io the drama. Certain coDrentioBal 
means were alao dcTised, by which the apeetatora, at the monoent 
an actor appeared on the stage, were enabled to judge which part 
he was going to perfonn ; thus the protagoniates alwaya came on 
the stage from the central or royal door, the deuteragonistes finom 
the one on the right, and the tritagonistes from the one on the left^ 

V. The protagoniates was the principal hero orberoiBe of a play, 
in whom all the power and eneigy of the dranu were concentrated ; 
and whenev^er a Greek play ia called after die name of one of ita 
personiB, it is always the name of the character which was per- 
formed by the protagonistes. The female charaeters of a play were 
always performed by yonng men. A distinct daas of persons, who 
made acting on the stage their profession, was nnktiOwn to the 
Greeiu during the period of their great dramatiats. The eailiest 
and greatest dramatic poets, Thespis, Mdantbius, Sophocles, and 
probably ^schyius also, acted in their own plays, and, in all like- 
lihood, as protagonistaft. These circumstances show that it was by 
no means thooght degrading in Greece to perform as an actor, and 
that no stigma whatever was attached to the name of a man for 
his appearing on the stage. Bad actors, however, to whatever sta- 
tion in life they belonged, were not, on that aeoonnt, spared ; and 
the general mode of showing displeasure on the part of the specta- 
tors seems to have been by whistling.* It appears that when- the 
spectators showed their displeasure in too offensive or insnltiag a 
manner, the actors would sometimes attack the most forward of 
the andience, and quarrels of this kind ended not nnfrequently in 
blows and wounds.* 

YI. At a later period, however, persons began to devote them- 
selves exclusively to the profession of actors, and distinguished In- 
dividuals received, even as early as the time of Demosthenes, ex- 
orbitant sums for their performances. At the time when Greece 
had lost her independence, we find regular troops of actors, who were 
either stationary in particular towns of Greece, or wandered from 
{dace to place, and engaged themselves wherever they found it moat 
profitable. They formed regular companies or guilds, with their 
own internal organization, and with their common ofilcers, property, 
and sacra. We possess a number of inscriptions belonging to such 
companies. These actors, however, are generally spoken of in very 
contemptuous terms. They were, perhaps, in some cases slaves 

I PoOux, iv., 194. • D0Miik, d» Oenm,, p. SL5. 

* Id. ib., p. 314 ; dB JPVrit. L^., p. 449. 
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or IreediiMD, and their ordinary pay aeema to hare been Mvea 
dracbmae for every performanoe.^ 

6. THXATBXCAX. C08TUXS. 

I. Tliore can be no doubt that the somewhat fantastic costume, 
which was handed down without any change from one generation 
of actors to another, was closely connected with the religious char- 
acter of their tragic performances. The peculiar fashion and bril- 
liant colors of the tragic wardrobe beloi^^ rather to the Dionysian 
solemnities than the stage. That .zEscbylos, by whom the greater 
part of it was invented, kept steadily in view the original intention 
of tragedy, is evident from the notices which we find in ancient 
writers of his theatrical dresses having been worn in other religioua 
ceremonies and processions. 

II. The tragic costume for male characters of the highest rank 
consisted of an embroidered tunic with sleeves, which in the older 
personages reached to the feet {xitc»v vodnpni)* wid in the younger 
to the knees. Over this was thrown a green palla, or long mantle 
(ffvp/«a),* which also reached to the feet, and was richly ornamented 
with a purple and gold border. Persons of high, but not royal rank, 
wore a shorter red mantle embroidered with gold, which was partial- 
ly covered by a richly-embroidered high-fitting scarf (juurxa^-iaT^py, 
Soothsayers wore over the tunic a kind of net- work, composed of 
woollen threads. A sort of padded waistcoat (KoXirofia) was also 
worn over the tunic, the object of which was to increase the size 
of the waist. This was the costume of powerful and warlike sov- 
ereigns, such as Atreus, Agamemnon, &c. 

III. Dionysus, or Bacchus, appeared in a purple tunic, which hung 
negligently from an embroidered shoulder-knot, and a thin, trans- 
parent, saffron-colored robe, with a thyrsus in his hand. Even Her- 
cales himself was not the athletic hero of the old mythology, with 
a lion's skin thrown loosely round his muscular limbs, but a sol- 
emn theatrical personage, enveloped in a long mantle. The cos- 
tume of a queen was a flowing purple robe, with a white scarf; and, 
for mourning, a black robe and blue or dark yellow shawl. Persons 
io distress, especially exiles, wore dirty white, dark gray, dingy 
yellow, or bluish garments. There were also swords, sceptres, 
lances, bows, quivers, heralds' staves, clubs, daggers (with blades 
which shut up within the handle), and every other sort of theatrical 
property. 

IV. To incr ease their height, the tragic performers wore the co- 
1 Lucian, Icaromen^ 29 ; de Mtrced. C&ntL, 5. > PoUu^ va, G7. 
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tkurmu (K&$optnKh Tbw was a sfBOM of ImoI or byaidB» nsin^ 
above the middle of the leg, so as to sanpoiiDd the o^« aod iaee# i» 
froDt, in order to make it fit the leg as closely as possible. The in- 
▼ention of the tragic buskin is attrHmted to .fisehylus^ thont^ some 
asoribe it to Sophocles, li appean to have beaD medalted' after the 
hsnter's boot. The objeot of the actors in wearing the eothnraos 
was to derate them above the ordinary level of huflMHistatiHv; lor 
the pei<soni^;es of all the Greek dramas were mdividnBls <^ the He- 
roic ages, who were tbonght to have been saperior in sine to their 
posterity. Henoe the soles were made unnsnidly Ihiok l^ the in^ 
sertiott oi slices of cork.^ The long ganmenle wont by the aeton 
were partly intended ta conceal the device of the buskin. Hie 
chorus, on the other h&nd, not being intended to represent the he^ 
roic stature, wore merely sandals. So also in comeify a low shoe 
(9oecu9) was employed by the actor, the statnre being, as in the case 
of the tragic chorus, that of ohlinary humanity. 

y. Another important addition to the costume of the actor was 
the mask (wp^wTrov or npofuicetov). Masks were worn by Greek 
and Roman actors in nearly all dramatic representations. This 
costom arose undoubtedly from the praotice of smearing the Ihee 
with certain juices and colors, and of appearing in disguise at the 
festivals of Dionysus. Choerilus of Samos, however, is said to have 
been the first who introduced regular masks A Others, however, 
attribute the invention of masks to T^iespis or iEschylos,* though 
^e latter had probably only the merit of perfecting and comideting' 
the whole theatrical apparatus and costume. Phrynichus is sud to 
have first introduced female masks.^ Some masks covered^ like 
the masks of modern times, only the face ; but they appear mere 
generally to have covered the whole head down to the shoulders, 
for we find always the hair bdonging to a mask described as being 
a part of it ; and this must have been the case in tragedy more e»- 
pecially, as it was necessary to make the head correspond to the 
stature of an actor heightened by the cothurnus. Hence the hair 
on the top of the mask was fashioned into a kind of top-knot, caHed 

VI. It may at first seem strange to us that the ancients, with 
their refined taste in the perception of the beautiful in form and ex^ 
pression, should, by the use of masks, have deprived .the spectators 
in their theatres of the possibility of observing the various expres- 
sions of which the human face is capable, and which with us con- 

1 Sen. ad Virg., Mn., i., 337. a Suid,, a, v. XoiptAAos. 

» Horat., Ep. ad Pis., 278. ♦ Suid., s. v. ^pvcixos 



tn<Miiea&B!ieblallHNilfiealiIl«»ioBi Bqt 'tit aaalh» i t monib o yody 
that m tlie^laive' thcanw ol «he UMieiila^ it wouM kB¥» beeor imp 
possible for the greater part of the aiidiea09 ta liiatiaifiHali the imt* 
ural feaUiros of an aotor. Tbelbalweeaf liionttBiHi were^lbr tShis 
vaasonv vary atiwag and marked. Agm, tbe (kamiUa persoins of 
nest af ihe anoieaft la^nrediaa wera helloes ar gada^ awl theif ebarae- 
ter« were so waU koowa t» the apeotators that tba)^ were pai>feoti(jr 
typical. £v«ary oae, therefore, knew immediataly^ o» the appear- 
aooe of avail » ebar«cfar oa the stage, wha it was, and^it would have^ 
aaea difficult for a Oraak audieace to inagiaa that a god or harar 
ahoaid haTe bad a ibee like that of an ordtoafy aotor. The uae oS 
tbe eotbaraua also readeied a prapofHoaate ealargament of the- 
oaaotaaaaea absakitely seceasary, or dae the figMK of an aatat 
woold lia¥« baaa ridlcukio^ diapraportiooata^^ 



CHAPTER XLn. 



I. Tbb lively aad social oharacter of the Greeks- oceasiened maoiF 
social meetings, which acquired importaaca from their close oon- 
aection with religtoua festivais» and with the public gjrmaaatic esE^ 
ercises, which played aa importaDt part ia Greoian education, aa 
promoting the developmeot of strength and adroitnessi and laying 
the foundation of martial valor, besides exhibiting models of maaljr 
beauty. In ouMiy parte of Greece we find pariodiaal festivals of tbia 
description, to which the rest of the Greeks ware admitted. 

II. Four of these leatiTals gradually raised tb^naalTes fram the 
vank of loeal to tbat of national solemnitiea, namely^ the gaaiea at 
Qlympia in £lis, at Delphi in Pbods, at Nemda in Arg^^s, and oa 
tbe Isthmus of Ck>riath« We wUl now speak of these in order. 

1. OX.mFIC GAMS8. 

L The Olympic festival was celebrated, as just remarked, at 
Olympia in Elis, the name given to a srnaU plain to the west of 
Pisa, which was bounded on the north and aortheaat by the mount* 
ains Cronius and Olympoa, on the soath by the River Alpheus, and 
on the west by the Cladeus, which flowa into the Alpheua. Olympia 
does not appear to have been a town» but rather a eoUection of tern* 
plea and public buildings. 

II. The exact interval at which the Olympic gamea recurred was 
one of forty-nine and fifty hmar montfas alternately, so that the cel« 
I AftfOcr, £Ktt. Xie. Or., i,^ S9^4egf. 
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etmtkm sometimes fell in the month Apollooras (July), sometimes 
ia the month Psrthentus (Aogast). The period between two cele- 
brations was called an Olympiad. 

III. The Olympic fisstival lasted ^re days. Its origin is concealed 
amid the obeenrity of the mythic period of Grecian history. Olym- 
pia was a sacred spot, and had an oracle of Jnpiter long before the 
institntion of the games. The Eleans had varioos traditions,' which 
attribated the original foundation of the festival te gods and heroes 
at a period long prior to the Trojan war, and among these to the 
Idiean Hercules, to Pelops, and to Hercules the son of Alemena. 
The Eleans farther stated, that, after the iBtolians had possessed 
themselves of Elie, their whole territory was consecrated to Jn- 
piter ; that the games were revived by their king Iphitns, in con- 
junction with Lycurgus, as a remedy for the disorders of Greece, 
and that Iphitus obtained the sanction of the Delphic oracle to the in- 
stitution, and appointed a periodical sacred truce, to enable persons 
to attend the games from every part of Greece, and to return to their 
homes in safety. Other accounts mention Cleosthenes of Pisa as 
an associate of Iphitus and Lycurgus in the revival of the festival.* 

IV. The date of the revival by Iphitus is, according to Eratosthe- 
nes, 884 B.C. ; according to Callimachus, 828 B.C. Clinton pre- 
fers the latter date.* The Olympiads began to be reckoned, how- 
ever, from the year 776 B.C., in Which year Coroebos was victor 
in the foot-race. We have lists of the victors from that year, whicHi 
always include the victors in the foot-race, and in later times those 
in the other games.* 

v. The Olympic, like all the other public festivals, might be attend- 
ed by all who were of the Hellenic race ; though at first probably the 
ik>rthern Greeks, and perhaps the Achieans of Peloponnesus, were 
not admitted. Spectators came to Olympia not only from Greece 
itself, but also from the Grecian colonies in Europe, Asia, and Af- 
rica. Among them were solemn deputations sent to represent their 
respective states. Women, however, were forbidden to appear at 
Olympidv or even to cross the Alpheus, during the festival, under 
pain of death. But at a later period we find women taking part in 
the chariot'iace, though it is doubtful whether they ever drove their 
own chariots. An exception was made to this law of exclusion in 
favor of the priestess of Ceres, and certain virgins, who were per- 
mitted to be present at the games, and had a place assigned to them 
opposite to the judges. 

» Patwfln., T., 7, 4 ; T., 8, 1, &o. » Id^ v., 20, 21. 

* ^oit. AUt, TOl. ii.. p. 406, note *. « Pmms., r., 8, 3. 
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• VI. The management of the festiral was in the hands of the 
Eleana. Originally, indeed, Pisa, in whose territoiy Olympia lay, 
seems to have had an equal share in the administiation ; but in the 
50th Olympiad the Eleans destroyed Pisa, and from that time they 
had the entire management of the games. They proclaimed the 
sacred truce, first in their own territories, and then throughout the 
whole of Greece. This truce took effect from the time of its proo* 
lamation in Elis, and while it lasted the Etean territory was invio- 
hible, any armed invasion of it being esteemed an act of sacrilege. 
On this privilege the Eleans founded a claim to have their territory 
always considered sacred, though, in fact, they themselves did not 
abstain from war. As the presiding nation, they gave laws for the 
regulation of the festival, imposed penalties on individuals and states, 
and had the power of excluding from the games those who resisted 
their decrees. They actually thus excluded the LacedsBmonians on 
one occasion, and the Athenians on another. 

VII. The Eleans appointed the judges of the contest, who were 
called Hellanodicm {^^XkavodUai).^ These were instructed in the 
duties of their office for a period of ten months before the festival 
by Elean officers called NomophyloAes (No/<o0vAaxer).* They were 
sworn to act impartially ; and an appeal might be made from their 
decision to the Elean senate.' Their number varied at different 
periods : in the 106tb Olympiad it was fixed at ten, iMi^ich was the 
number ever afterward. The judges had under them different ofil- 
cers, called oMtrait whose business it was to keep order.* These 
officers were called fiaariyo^p^i in the other Grecian games. 

YIII. The Olympic festival consisted of religious ceremonies, ath- 
letic contests, and races. The chief deity who presided over it was 
Jupiter Olympius, whose temple at Olympia, containing the ivory 
and gold statue of the god, was onJiof the most magnificent worlm 
of art in Greece. The worship of Apollo was associated with that 
of Jupiter, and the early traditions connect Hercules with that fes- 
tival. There were altars at Olyoapia to pther gods, which were said 
to have been erected by'Hercules, and ^t which the victors sacri- 
ficed. , 

IX. The games consisted of horse and .loot races, leaping, throw- 
ing, wrestling, and boxing, and combinations of those exercises. 

1. The earliest of these games was /the /ao/-rac< (d/>d/<of), which 
was the only one revived by Iphitus. The space run was the length 
of the stadium, in which the games were held, namely, six hundred 

I Paiuan., v., 9, 4, seq, a 7«L, tL, SM, 3> 

■ Id., vL, 3, 3. * iMtsitM, Jferw., c. 40. 
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Qi««k *0t,«ritaclHHii<«d And mx «ii4 Hum fMfMr EAglkh feet 
lo the 14tli OtfM|i«Ml <7M B.C.), tiM itavhfs wM MMed, in wbiel 
tteatailttmiM»tiwr«fMd twice. Tlw 4^;tor> «^*^b ^'^■m'm*^ ^ 
wtend lengdM eT Um etadittm (teireB, twelve* er tweel^fimr, ao- 
eordilig to 4mamttL antfceiMtes), wee eMed te the ISIh C^ympM 
(B.C. "TM). A leee ki wlHdIi tiM meenrs wore emer (4n?M'&v Spo 
nor) wee estMiBbed ietlie 6fitli Oljrnpted, bet eooe eller ebaMebed 

S. Wf€»tUs^ {ir£%n) v«B iBtfodoeed In the l«th Otyiepiad <B.O 
708). The WMetteie were nitcfaed io peke ^ let. When ^ere 
wee en odd Bunber, the pereon who wee left by Che let wftheat en 
Mtagonlet wveeHed leet 4^ elt with Mm who hed eonqeered tiM 
eChera. He wee oeHed Iftd^. t%e «thlete who g eve hie eetafe^ 
aiet three tfaiewe geieed tlie virtoiT. There wee eeother kind ^ 
wreetlint (^offAiyoic^ir), ie wWeh, if the eosaheteet who UA caeld 
dreg dowfi hie eMegeniet with hinft, the etniggle wae eentkned ofi 
the ground, and the one who eeeeeeded iti getting uppeneeet, end 
iMildiBg the other down, geiaed the vietorf . 

When two echletee hegen their eooteet of wreetting, eeieh mighit 
Me « variety of CMeoe te eeiae hie entagonist ie the leoet advan- 
tageoee manner, and to throw him down withoot expoeing hfraeelf ;^ 
hot one of the greet oh^eets wee to make eveiy attaek with elegaMoe 
omS beenty, and the fight wae for this, ae well as ihr other parpoee8,v 
fognialed hf eeitein laws * BtrikingT^rmetance, wae not idlowed, 
hot piMhing an entagoniet hackwaird {iidLOftS^) was iVeqnently re- 
eoitod tb. The eonteet in wreetring was divided hy the aneiente 
into two parte, nenely, the ir&Xrf &p^ or bpSta, that is, the fight of 
the ettdettt as long as they etefOl npright, and the SXhStftn^ or 
w6%iai(, in which Hiey struggled' with each other while lying on the 
ground. Unless they oontriverlf to lise again, the ^Kviiftri^ was the 
lest stage of the contest, whi|6h continued until one of them ao- 
kaowledged himeelf to be conquered. The mtA^ bp&i appears to 
have been the only one wlif!^ was fought in the time of Homer, as 
well as afterward in the ^at national games of the Greeks ; and 
ee soon as one athlete f^U, the other allowed him to rise and con- 
tinue the contest if be ^ill felt inclined.' But if the same athlete 
foU llinDe, the victory w^ decided, and lie was not allowed to go 
0D.« The d24p&n9i{ was itnity fought in later times at the smaller 
games, and especially in ^he pancratium. The place where the 
wrestlers contended was ^nerally soft ground and covered with 
sand. 

» Ovid, Aftl.,te.,»j Saiod.,JEAwp^ k., p.835. » FUU^deL9sr..rm., p. 83C 
»M.«.,^,p.19e. ^Saue^deB«Mf^r.,3. 
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3. In lh« saiM yeaf with wrestlmg (B.C. 708) was introdoced the 
peiUatldum {vevt^dX&v), or, as the Romans called it, quinqutrtiuwu 
It oonsisted of the five exercises enumerated in the following verse, 
ascribed to Stmotiides : 

'AA/£a, noSuKBiijVt diffxaVy &KovtAj frdXiyp, 
that is, leaping^ running, throwing ^te quoits thnnoing theja»eUiny wrest- 
Hng. Others, however, gfive a diflferent enumeration of the exer- 
cises of the pentathlura. These exercises were all performed in 
one day, and in a certain order, one after the other, by the same 
athletflB. The order in which the different games of the pentathium 
followed one another is anoertain. The one adopted by Bdekh> and 
which is the most probable, is as follows : 1. The &X^. This was 
tiie most prominent part of the pentathium, and was sometimes used 
to designate Uie whole game. It was accompanied by flute-musie. 
8. The foot-race. 3. The discus. 4. The throwing of the spear. 6. 
WreeUing. This accords with the line given above. The discus 
was a heavy weight of a cireular or oral shape : neither this nor the 
javelin was aimed at a mark, but he who threw fhrthest was the 
▼ictor. In order to gain a victory in the pentathium, it was neces- 
sary to conquer in each of its five parts. 

4. B»xing iirvyfm) was introduced in the 23d Olympiad (B.C. 688). 
In the earliest times^ boxers {itvkt^i) fought naked, wah the excep- 
tion of a ^ii/ta enDUttd their loins ; hut this wes not used when box-> 
ing was introduced at Olympia, as the contests in wrestling and 
ncing had been carried on here by persons entit«ly naked ever since 
the 16th Olympiad. The boxers had their hands, and frequently 
their arms as high as the elbows, covered with thongs made of ox* 
hide, iBvhich were ciUled l/iavre^ or iftdvrec irvKtiKoi (in Latin eestu*)» 
There were various kinds of these. In practicing for the games^ 
.the athlete ased a kind called fuiXtxait which gave the softest blow8» 
and was made of raw ox-hide cut into thin pieces ;i but in the games 
themselves they used those which gave the severest blows. These 
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last were a most formidable weapon, being frequently covered with 
knots and nails, and loaded with lead and iron. Such weapons, io 
the hands of a trained boxer, must have frequently occasioned death. 
In later times they were called fivpfitfi^ec. The preceding cut ex- 
hibits various specimens of them. 

The boxing of the ancients appears to have resembled the practice 
of modem times. Some particulars, however, deserve to be men- 
tioned. A peculiar method, which required great skill, was not to 
attack the antagonist, but to remain on the defensive, and thus to 
wear out the opponent, until he was obliged to acknowledge him- 
self to be conquered.^ It was considered the sign of tbe greatest 
skill in a boxer to conquer without receiving any wounds, so that 
the two great points in this game were to inflict blows, and, at the 
same time, not to expose one's self to any danger. A pugilist used 
his right arm chiefly for fighting, and the left as a protection for his 
head, for aU regular blows were directed against the upper parts of 
the body, and the wounds inflicted upon the head were often very 
severe, and sometimes fatal. In some ancient representations of 
boxers the blood is seen streaming from their noses, and their teeth 
were frequently knocked out. The ears especially were exposed to 
great danger, and with regular pugilists they were generally much 
mutilated and broken. Hence, in works of art, the ears of the pan- 
cratiasts always appear beaten flat, and, although swollen in some 
parts, are yet smaller than ears usually are. 

The game of boxing, like all the other gymnastic and athletic 
games, was regulated by certain rules. Thus pugilists were not 
allowed to take hold of one another, or to use their feet for the pur- 
pose of making one another fall, as was the case in the pancratium.* 
Gases of death, either during the fight itself or soon after, appear to 
have occurred rather frequently ;> but if a fighter willfully killed his 
antagonist, be was severely punished.* If both the combatants were 
tired without wishing to give up the fight, they might pause a while 
to recover their strength ; and in some cases they are described as 
resting on their knees. If the fight lasted too long, recourse was 
had to a plan called xXifia^ ; that is, both parties agreed not to move, 
but to stand still, and receive the blows without using any means of 
defence, except a certain position of the hands. The contest did 
not end till one of the combatants was compelled by fatigue, wounds, 
or despair, to declare himself conquered, which was generally done 
by lifting up one hand.^ 

1 Dio Chrytot^ MOane^ il, Orat 29. > Plia^ Symp., ii, 4. 

> SekoL ad Pind^ (»., ▼., 34. « Ptnuan^ viiL, 40^ a • PiuL, Lyaof^^ l!k 
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5. The Pancrtuium (Kayicpdnov) consisted of boxing and wrestling 
eombined. In this exercise, as in boxing, the yanquished combat- 
ant acknowledged his defeat by some sign ; and this is supposed to 
be the reason why the Spartans were forbidden by the laws of Ly- 
curgos to practice them, as it would have been esteemed a disgrace 
to his country that a Spartan should confess himself defeated. It 
seems, however, that at Sparta, though the regular pancratium was 
forbidden, the name was there applied to a fierce and irregular fight, 
not controlled by any rules, in which even biting and scratching 
were not uncommon, and in which, in short, every thing was al< 
lowed by which one of the parties might hope to overcome the other. 

The term irayKpdnov is derived from irav and Kpdroft and accord- 
ingly signifies an athletic game in which all the powers of the fight- 
er were called into action. When two pancratiaste began their 
contest, the first object which each of them endeavored to accom- 
plish was to gain a favorable position, each trying to make the other 
stand so that the sun might shine in his face, or that other incon- 
Teniences might prevent his fighting with success. This struggle 
was only the introduction to the real contest,^ though in certain 
cases this preparatory struggle might terminate the whole game, as 
one of the parties might wear out the other by a series of strata^ 
gems, and compel him to give up further resistance. 

When the real contest began, each of the fighters might com- 
mence by boxing or by wrestling, accordingly as be thought he 
should be more successful in the one than in the other. The vic- 
tory was not decided until one of the parties was killed, or lifted up 
a finger, thereby declaring that he was unable to continue the con- 
test either from pain or fatigue. It usually happened that one of 
the combatants, by some trick or other, made his antagonist fall to 
the ground, and the wrestling which then commenced was called, 
as before remarked, uvaKXivofrd^v* and continued until one of the 
parties declared himself conquered, or was strangled, as was the case 
at Olympia with Arrhichion or Arrbachion of Pbigalea, in 01. 64. 

6. The horse-races were of two kinds, namely, the chariot-races^ 
and the races on horseback. The chariot-race, generally with four- 
horse chariots, was introduced in the 25th Olympiad. The course 
{linroSpofAOf) had two goals in the middle, at the distance probably 
of two stadia from each other. The chariots started from one of 
these goals, passed round the other, and returned along the othei 
side of the hippodrome. The circuit was made twelve times. The 
great art of the chariote er consisted in torning as close as possible 

i JEmMn. c Ctts^ p. 83, ed. Supk. 
82 
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to the goftte, b«t wMiMt miiiii»9 agarast ibiem or Bgtant tiie other 
chariots. This, of coorsa, we«dd give him the shortest sfiace to 
traverse. The plaoes at the atartiog-pott were assigned to the 
chariots by l<yi. There was another sort of raoe between diaiiota 
with two horses (^ouper or aivuptf^y A raae between chariots 
drawn by mnles {int^vi^ was introdnoed In the 70tli Olympiad and 
abolished in the 84(h. 

There were two kinds of races on homebaok, naneily, the uriX^^, 
in which each competitor rode one horse thronghout the course^ 
and the KdXirrf^ in which, as the horse approached the goal, the rider 
leaped from his back, and, keeping hold of the bridle, finished the 
coarse on foot. 

X. All persons were admitted to contend in the Olympie games 
who could prore that they were fteemen, that they were of genaine 
Hellenic blood, and that their characters were ftee ftom infamy and 
immorality. So great was the importance attached to the second 
of these particulars, that the kings of Mac<^on were obBged to make 
ont their Hellenic descent before they were allowed to contend. 
The equestrian contests were necessarily confined to the wealthy, 
who displayed in tbem great magnificence ; bot the athletic exer« 
cfses were open to the poorest citinens.* In the equestrian games, 
moreover, there was no occasion for the owner of the chariot or 
horse to appear in person. Thus Alciblades, on one oeoasion, sent 
seven chariots to the Olympic games, three of which obtained prines. 

XI. The combatants underwent a long and rigeroas training, the 
' nature of which Taried with the geme in which they intended to en* 

gage. Ten months before the festivnl they were obliged to appear 
at EKs, to enter their names as competitors, stating, at the same time^ 
the prize for which they meant to contend. This interval of tea 
months was spent in preparatory exeioisee ; and for a part of it, the 
last thirty days, at least, they were thus engaged in the gymnasium 
at £lis. When the fostival arrived, their names were proclaimed 
in the stadium, and, ai^r proving that they were not disqualified 
ftvm taking part in the games, they were led to the idtar of Jupiter, 
the guardian of oaths (Zei)f dpjctof),* where th^ awore that they 
had gone through aH the preparatory exercises required by the laws, 
and that they wouM not be guilty of any fhiud, nor of any attempt to 
interfore with the fair course of the games. Any one detected in 
bribing his adversary to yield him the vidory was heavily fined. 
After they had taken the oath, their relations and conntrymen ao- 

i JQwi., «»«., i., 2, L a i»md.. 0Z„ v., 6.** 

» Pautan^ vi., 10, 1. « W., v., 24, 2, 
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oompttM theA into the stadiom, exhorting^ tliom to acqait them- 
•elves nobly. 

XIL The priaEes in the Olympic games were at first of some in* 
trinsic vakie, like tiiose given in the games described by Homer. 
But, after the 7th Olympiad, the only prize given was a garland of 
wild olive {it&nvoc)j cat from a tree in the sacred grove at Olympia, 
which was said to have been bronght by Hercules from the land of 
the Hypeitoreans.^ Palm leaves were, at the same time, placed in 
the hands of the victors, and their names, together with the games 
in which tiiey had conquered, were proclaimed by a herald. The 
festival ended with processions and sacrifices, and with a public 
banquet given by the Eleans to the conquerors in the Prytaneum.* 
A victory at Olympia, besides being the highest honor which a 
Qreek could obtain, conferred so mucb glory on the state to which 
he belonged, that successful candidates were frequently solicited to 
allow themselves to be proclaimed citizeDS of states to which they 
did not belong. Fresh honors awaited the victor on his return 
home. He entered his native city in triumph, through a breach 
made in the walls for his reception ; banquets were given to him 
by his friends, at which odes were sung in honor of his victory, and 
his statue was often erected, at his own expense or that of his fel- 
low-citizens, in the Altis, as the sacred grove at Olympia was called. 
At Athens, according to a law of Solon, the Olympic victor was re- 
warded witfa a prize of five hundred drachmtt : at Sparta the fore- 
most place in battle was assigned him. 

XIII. It seems to be generally admitted that the chief object of 
this festival was to form a bond of union for the Grecian states. 
Besides this, the great importance which such an institution gave 
to the exercises of the body must have had an immense influen<^ 
in forming the national character. Regarded as a bond of anion, 
the Olympic festival seefns to have had but little success in pro- 
moting kindly feelings between the Grecian states, and perhaps the 
rivalry of the contest may have tended to exasperate existing quar- 
rels ; but it undoubtedly furnished a striking exhibition of the na- 
tionality of the Greeks, and of the distinction between tbem and othei 
races. Perhaps the contingent eflTects of the ceremony were, after 
all, the most important. Daring its celebration, Olympia was a cen- 
tre for the commerce of aU Greece, for the free interchange of opin- ' 
ions, and for the publteation of knowledge. The concourse of people 
from all Greece afibrded a fit audience for literary productions, and 
gave a motive for the composition of works worthy to be laid be- 

1 PaKsan., v., 7, 4. a Id., v., 15, 8. 
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lore them. Poetiy and stataaiy raceired an impobe from tiie de- 
mand made upon them to aid in perpetuating the yictor'a fame. Bnt 
the most important and moat difficult question connected with the 
subject is ivhetber their influence on the national character was 
for good or for evil. The exercises of the body, on which these 
games conferred the greatest honor, have been condemned by some 
philosophers as tending to unfit men for the active duties of citi- 
xens, while they were regarded by others as a moat necessary part 
of a manly education, and as the chief cause of the bodily vigor and 
mental energy which marked the character of the Hellenic race. 

Mode of Reducing the Olympic Reckoning to thai of the Christian 
Era. 
I. The Olympic games were held every fifth year at the full moon 
nearest the summer solstice. The beginning of the Olympic year 
may therefore be fixed on or about the first of July. Id order to 
find the year of the Christian era which corresponds to a given 
Olympic year, we must proceed thus : 

(A.) For on Stent tkm happened hetmeen Juty 1 and December 31 IhcIimjm. 
(a.) Subtract one from the Olympiad. 
(b.) Multiply the remainder by four, 
(c.) Add to the product the year of the current Olympiad, 
(d^ If the sum is Use than 776, subtract it from 777. 
If it is greater than 776, subtract 776 from it. 

Example. 
In what year B.C. did the battle of Plataee happen, which took 
place in the Attic month Bo#dromion, in the eecond year of the 76th 
Olympiad 1 

(a.) 76— I3= 74. 
(*.) 74X 4=896. 
(c.) 396+ 2=298. 
(d.) 777—298=479. 
Anawer, The battle of Platss happened 479 B.C. 

<B.) For an Event that happened hetween January I and June 30 iudueiwe. 
Take the steps («.) {b.) (c.) (d.) as in (A.) ; but («.) eubtract one from 
Hw remainder so found if the sum in (c.) is leas than 776, or add 
•ne to it if it is greater than 776 ; t. e., subtract one for a year B.C., 
and add one for a year A.D. 



Example 1. 
The date of the building of Rome (aocordiog to the tara Varroniana) 
is 01. 6, 3, in the epriog festival FaliUa. In what year B C. wai 
Rome built ? 

(a.) 6-. 1= 5. 
(4.) 6x 4= 20. 
(c.) 20+ 3= 23. 
(d.) 777—23=754. 
(«.) 764— 1=753. 
Answer. The date of the bailding of Rome (according to the earu, 
Varraniana) is the spring of B.C. 753. ^ 

Example 2. 
Reduce 01. 224, 1, to the reckoning A.D. 
(a.) 224— 1=223. 
(&.)223X 4=892. 
(c.) 892+ 1=893. 
{d.) 893—776=117 (if the event happened between 

July 1 and December 31). 
(e.) 117+ 1=118 (if the event happened between 
January 1 and June 30). 

2. FTTBIAN OAinES. 

I. The Pythian Games were celebrated in the neighborhood of 
Delphi, anciently called Pytho, in honor of Apollo, Diana, and La- 
tona. The place of the solemnity was the Crissean plain, which 
for this purpose contained a hippodrome or race-course of one thou- 
sand feet in length, and also a theatre in which the musical con- 
tests took place.^ 

II. The Pythian games were, according to most legends, insti- 
tuted by Apollo himself:* other traditions referred them to ancient 
heroes, such as Amphictyon, Adrastus, Diomedes. and others. They 
were originally, perhaps, nothing more than a religious panegyris, 
occasioned by the oracle at Delphi, and the sacred games are said 
to have been at first only a musical contest, which consisted in sing- 
ing a hymn to the honor of the Pythian god with the accompani- 
ment of the cithara.* Some of the poets, however, and mythogra- 
phers represent even the gods and early heroes as engaged in gym- 
nastic and equestrian contests at the Pythian games. But. such 

I PM§an., X., 37, 4 ; Centor^ de Die NaL^ 13. * illAen., zr., p. 701. 

3 Patuan., x., 7, 2. 
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stat^mants, nnmerooB u they are, can |m>Ye nothing ; they are an- 
achronisms in which late writers were fond of indulging. The de- 
aortption of the Pythian games in which Sophocles, in the Electra, 
makes Orestes take part, belongs to this class. 

III. GymnastK contests do not appear to have been intiodnced 
nntil after 01. 47. Preyions to Ol. 48, the Pythian games were cel- 
ebrated once every nine years, or at the end of every eighth year ; 
but in 01. 48, 8, they became, like the Olympic, a nevraervplc, that 
is, they were held at the end of every fourth year, and a Pythiad, 
therefore, ever since the time that it was used as an era, comprehend- 
ed a space of four 3rear8, commencing with the third year of every 
Olympiad.^ The gan^ are snpposed to have been held in the 
spring, in the month of Bysius, which is supposed to have been the 
same with the Attic Munycbion. They lasted for several days, bat 
we do not know how many. As to the order in which the various 
games were perforated, scarcely any thing is known, with the ex- 
ception of some allusions in Pindar and a few remarks of Plutarch. 
The latter says that the musical contests preceded the gymnastic 
contests, and from Sophocles it is dear that the gymnastic contests 
preceded the horse and chariot races.* 

IT. The prise given to the victors in the Pythian games was, from 
the second Pythiad, a chaplet of bay ; so that then they became an 
&yuv are^avtr^f, while before this they had been an dydv xp^forlrtfc.* 
In addition to this chaplet, the victor hero, as at Olympia, received 
the symbolic palm-branch, and was allowed to bav« his own statue 
erected in the Crissaean plain. 



3.1 

I. The Nemean Oames were celebrated at Nemea, a place near 
Cleonae in Argolis. AH the legends respecting them agree in stat- 
ing that they were originally instituted by the Seven against Thebes,* 
in commemoration of the death of Opheltes, afterward called Ar- 
ebemoros. When the Seven arrived at Nemca, and were rery 
thirsty, they met Hypsipyte, who was carrying Opheltes, the child 
of the priest of Jupiter and Eurydice. While she showed to the 
heroes the way to the nearest well, she left the child behind, lying 
tn a meadow, and during her absence it was kBIed by a serpent. 
When the Seve«, on their return, saw what had happened, they slew 
the serpent and intftitcrted funeral games, to be held every third year. 
Other legends attribute the institution of the Nemean games to Her- 

*■ Diod. Sie^ ST., 00 ; CUttton, F. JK, p. 195. > SopIL, flecfr., CSQ, segq. 

» PautaH^ X., 7, 3. ♦ W., li, 15, t; jtpeUod^ iii, 6, 4. 
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oiiles, after lie liftd flflftio ItM NemeMi ll<m ; but the moi« feBttin* 
tradition was that he had eitbar roTj-red the ancient games, or at 
least intreduoed the altentioii by which they were from this time 
celebrated in honor of Jupiter. 

II. These games were at first o€ a warlike character, and only 
warriors and their sons were aUowed to taka part in them. Sub 
sequently, howcfer, they were thrown open to all the Greeks. They 
took place in a groTe between Oleons and Phlios.^ The Tarious 
games, according to the enumeration of Apollodorns,* were horse- 
racing, running in armor in the stadium,* wrestling, chariot-racing, 
the discus, boxing, throwing the spear, and shooting with the bow, 
to which we may add musical contests.* The prize given to the 
t^ictors was at first a <^aplet of olive branches, but afterward a cbap^* 
let of green parsley. When this alteration was introduced is not 
oertatn, though it may be inferred from an expression of Pindar,* 
who calls the parsley {oikcvov) the p&mva Aiovroc, that ttie new prim 
was believed to have been introduced by Hercules. The judges 
who awarded the prizes were dressed in black robes.* 

III. It seems that for a time the celebration of the Nemean games 
was neglected, and that they were revived in Ol. 68, 2, ih»m which 
period Eusebias dates the first Nemead. Henceforth it is certain 
that they were for a long time celebrated regularly twice in every 
Olympiad, namely, at the commencement of every second Olympic 
year in the winter, and soon after the commencement of every 
fourth Olympic year in the summer. About the time ef the battle 
of Marathon it became customary in Argofis to reckon according to 
Neraeads. 

4. inttMtAiv «Aiaa 

I. The Isthmian Games were so caSed from the isfhmaa of Gm^ 
inth where they were celebrated. They were held in honor of Nep' 
tune. Where the isthmus is narrowest, between the coast of the 
Saronic Gulf and the western foot of the (Snean hills, was the tern- 
|de of Neptune, and near it were a theatre and a stadium of white 
marble, the scene of these games. ^ The entrance to the temple 
was adorned wilh an avenue of statues of the victors in the Isth* 
mjaa gaxaea^ and with groves of pine-trees. 

n. These games were said to have been originally imtitoted by 
Sisyphus in honor of Melicertes, who was also called Palemon.* 

1 Strab., viiL, p. 3T7. » ApoUod^ I c » Pauaan^ I. e. 

«/<!., viU^ SO, 3. » ^5s»l., tL, TL • Paawn., viH., 4(^ 3. 

7/d,U..l,7; artfft,viii,p.380. • Apollod., m., 4, P. 
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Their origiMl mode of oelebntioo partookt w FlaUfdi remarks,' 
more of the character of mysteries than of a great and national as- 
sembly, with its Tarions amusements, and was performed at night. 
Subsequent to the age of Theseus the Isthmian festival was cele* 
brated in honor of Neptune ; and this innovation is ascribed to The- 
seus himself, who, aooording to some legends, was a son of Nep* 
tune, and who, in the institution of the new Isthmian solemnities, 
is said to have imitated Hercules, the founder of the Olympic games. 
The celebration of the Isthmian games was henceforth conducted 
by the Corinthians, but Theseus had reserved for bis Athenians 
some honorable distinctions. Those Athenians who attended these 
games sailed across the Saronic Gulf in a sacred vessel (^Mi^V)f 
and an honorary place, npoedpla, as large as the sail of their vessel, 
was assigned to them during the celebration of the games.* In 
times of war between the two states a sacred truce was concluded, 
and the Athenians were invited to attend the solemnities. 

II. During the reign of the Cypselids at Corinth, the celebration of 
the Isthmian games was suspended for seventy years ; but after that 
time they gradually rose to the rank of a national festival of all 
the Greeks. In Ol. 49 they became periodical, and were henceforth 
celebrated regularly every third year, twice in eveiy Olympiad, that 
is, in the first and third year of every Olympiad. 

III. The season of the Isthmian solemnities was, like that of all 
the great national festivals, distinguished by general rejoicings and 
feasting. The athletic contests were the same as those at the 
Olympian and the other games ;' but besides these, musical and po- 
etical contests were likewise carried on as at the Pythian games, 
and in the poetical ones women were allowed to take part.* At a 
late period of the Roman empire the character of the Isthmian 
games appears greatly altered, and fights of wild animals were ex- 
hibited at them, as we may see from a letter of the Emperor Julian. 
This custom of introducing fights of animals is thought to have come 
in soon after the time of Cssar, who rebuilt Corinth. 

IV. The prize at the Isthmian games consisted at first of a garland 
of pine leaves and afterward of a wreath of ivy ; but in the end the 
ivy was again superseded by a pine garland.* 

1 PlvL, Tkt$^ 25. 9Jd.ib, » Pauttu^ t^ 9, 4. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 



I. It was an extremely ancient belief in Greece that the gods, 
even after they had ceased to manifest themselves to men in a 
visible form, were still accustomed to reveal their will in various 
ways. The power of understanding such revelations generally re- 
sided in individuals, such as Calchas in the Iliad ; or in families, as 
the lamidae, Clytiadae, and Telliadae ; or in particular places, which 
were supposed to be favored by the immediate presence of the di- 
vinity. 

II. Thus, at a very early period, mention is made of an oracle at 
Dodona (AuSi^) in Thesprotia, where a Pelasgian race, the SeAAo/,^ 
or perhaps 'E?,7io(, were settled. The Pelasgic Jove (of whom these 
Selli are termed the ministers) was believed to make his revela- 
tions here by means of the rustling of a sacred oak, and by the 
ringing of a brazen caldron when struck by a lash. The oracular 
response was interpreted by old women (ireXetddc^) or priests {to' 
/iovpot). The reputation of this oracle, however, declined at an 
early period, especially as that of Delphi became more renowned. 
We hear, however, of priestesses at Dodona long after this decline. 

III. The most renowned oracle of Greece, which was often con- 
sulted not only by the Grecian, but by foreign states, was the Del- 
phic, which derived its name from the city of Delphi, anciently 
called Ilvd6, in the country of Phocis, on the southern slope of 
Mount Parnassus. Its origin is involved in fabulous obscurity. It 
owed its celebrity principally to the circumstance that the Hellenes, 
particularly the Dorians, who in early times dwelt in its neighbor- 
hood, and traced their origin from Apollo, afterward spread them- 
selves over the whole of Greece, and diffiised a belief in the sanctity 
of their god and of his oracle. It soon became the universal oracle 
of all Greece, acquired great wealth, partly through the offerings 
of those who consulted it, partly from the tithes of spoils taken in 
war, and was placed under the protection of the Amphictions. 

IV. The Delphic oracle had at all times a leaning in favor of the 
Greeks of the Doric race ; but the time when it began to lose its 
influence must be dated from the period when Athens and Sparta 

1 Hom.t Jl, xvi, 833^ §eqg. 
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entered upon their struggle for the eopremacy in Greece ; for at 
this time the partiality for Sparta became so manifest, that the 
Athenians and their party began to lose all revexence and esteem 
for it/ and the oracle became a mere instrument in the hands of a 
political party. In the times of Cicero and Plutarch, many believed 
that the oracle had lost the powers which it had possessed in former 
days ; but it still continued to be consulted down to the times of the 
Emperor Julian, until, at last, it was entirely done away with by 
Theodosios. 

y. In the innermost sanctuary of the temple was the statue of 
Apollo, which was, at least in later times, of gold ; and before it 
there burned upon an altar an eternal fire, which was fed only with 
fir- wood.* The inner roof of the temple was covered all over with 
garlands of bay, and upon the altar bay was burned as an incense. 
In the centre of this temple there was a small opening (xdvfia) in 
the ground, from which, from time to time, an intoxicating gas 
arose, which was believed to come from the well of Cassotis, which 
vanished into Itie ground close by the sanctuary.* Over this chasm 
there stood a high tripod, on which the Pythia, led into the temple 
by the prophetes (n-po^^c), took her seat whenever the oracle was 
to be consulted. The smoke rising from under the tripod afifected 
her brain in such a manner that she fell into a state of delirious in- 
toxication, and the sounds which she uttered in this state were be- 
lieved to contain the revelations of Apollo. These sounds were 
carefully written down by the prophetes^ and afterward communi- 
cated to the persons who had come to consult the oracle.* 

VI. The Pythia (ff/oo^nf) was always a native of Delphi,* and 
when she had once entered the service of the god she never left it, 
and was never allowed to marry. In early times she was always 
a young girl, but the Delphians subsequently made a law that no 
one should be appointed a Pythia who had not attained the age of 
fifty years.* The Pythia was generally taken from some family of 
poor country-people. At first there was only one Pythia at a time ; 
but when Greece was in its most flourishing state, and when the 
number of those who came to consult the oracle was very great, 
there were always two Pythias, who took their seat on the tripod 
alternately, and a third was kept in readiness in case some accident 
should happen to either of the two others.^ The effect of the gas 

1 PUtL, DmnowtlL, 90. » M*eh^ ChoepK, 10S6. 

s PluL, z., 24, 5. « Diod, 8ic^ xvi, Sfi ,• Strt^ ix^ p. 419. 

• Eurip^ /««, 03. c Z>M., I. e. 

^ PlvLj Qiitfft. Qract e. 9. 
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on the whole raentad fiivfl pbyskal oonBtiftiitleii is mM t» hat^ b&tn 
sometimes so great, that ifi her delir kmi she leaped from 4iie tripod, 
was thrown into convulskme, and after a few days died.* 

VII. At first oracles were given only once every year, oo the sev- 
enth of the month of Byskis (probably the same as lIvBtof, or the 
month for consulting), which was believed to be tbe birt^-4ay of 
Apollo;* bat as this one day in the course of time was not f»und 
sufficient, a certain day in every month was set apart for the pnr- 
pose.* The order in which the persons who came to consaft were 
admitted was determined by lot;* but the Delphian magistrates had 
the power of granting the riglrt of irpoftavTeia^ that is, the right of 
consulting first, and without the order being iletermined by lot, to 
such individuals or states as had acquired claims on the gratitade 
of the Delphians, or whose political ascendency seemed to give them > 
higher claims than others. It appears that those who consulted the 
oracle had to pay a certain fee. The Pythia always spent three days 
before she ascended the tripod in preparing herself for the solemn 
act, and daring this time she fasted, and bathed in the Castalian 
well, and dressed in a simple manner ; she also burned in the tem- 
ple bay-leaves and flour of barley upon the altar of the god.'' 

VIII. Most of the oracular answers which are extant are in hex- 
ameters, and in the Ionic dialect. Sometimes, however, Doric 
forms also were used.' Tbe hexameter was, according to some 
accounts, invented by Phemonoe, the first Pythia. This metrical 
form was chosen, partly because it was easier to remember verse 
than prose.^ Some of the oracular verses had metrical defects, 
which the faithful among the Greeks accounted for in an ingenious 
manner.* In the times of Theopompus, however, the custom of 
giving the oracles in verse seems to have gradually ceased. They 
were henceforth generally in prose, and in the Doric dialect spoken 
at Delphi. 

IX. The divine agency in Pytho is said to have been first dis- 
covered by goatherds, who tended their herds in the neighborhood 
of the chasm, and whose goats, when approaching the place, were 
seized with convulsions. ' Persons who came near the place showed 
the same symptoms, and received the power of prophecy. This at 
last induced the people to build a temple over the sacred spot. This 

1 PluL, de Orac Def^ c. 51. * PlttLt Qiuetc Qrac., c. 9. 

3 Id., Alex., 14. * M»ck^ £ttm., 32; Eur^^ Jon, 422. 

a Schol ad £«r^., Pton., 230; Pltft., de Pph. Or., c 6. 

• Herod., iv., 157, 159. ' PluL, de Pyth. Or., 19. 

8 Pbu., I. ft, a 5. • Diod. fife., xvL, 26; Plut., de Drf. Or., c. 42. 
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Imnpla was burned down in B.C. 648, and another waa baili on a 
larger and maeh more magnificent scale. 

X. There were several other oracles, such as the oracle of ApoUo 
at Delos, at Patira in Lycia, at Clares near Colophon, at Didyme 
near Milotus (superintended by the Branchidn), at Abs in Pbocis, 
the cave of Trophonins near Lebadea in Bceotia, the oracle of Ja- 
pite* at Olympia, the temple of Amphiaraus at Oropus in Bceotia, 
and many others. The responses were received after a variety of 
preparatory ceremonies, and in different manners ; in some places, 
the temple of Amphiaraus for instance, by lying down to sleep in 
the temple (^y«oi/u7fftf). As foreigners sometimes consulted the 
oracles of Greece, so we find that the Greeks themselves had re- 
conrae to foreign oracles ; for example, to that of Jupiter Ammon* 
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Jurisprudence 207 

Jbstice, administra* 

tionof. 3,207 

Justice, courts of ... . 214 

K. 

Key 352 

KingCHom.) 29 

Kings (Ath.) 157 

« (Spar.)'.. l(n,$eqq. 
Knights 161 

L. 

Laborers 73 

Laconia 93 

Ladders (of ship^ ... 278 

Lampadephoria 240 

Largesses (Ath.) ...... 285 

Lawsuits 224 

Leneea 243 

Lepton 303 

Life (Spar, mode of) . 132 

LlmnsB 95,153 

Lintel 352 

Liturgy 289 

Lyceum 155 

Lycurgus 97 

Lysicrates, the nionu- 
menfcof. 156 



M. 

Magistrates Page 193 

" quallfica- 

' tionsof 194 

MaglBtrates, responsi- 

bflityof 195 

Mam stay 281 

Market 390 

Marke^place 389 

Marriage ... 60, 382, tegg. 
" (laws of)... 207 
" ceremonies 61 

" feast 384 

(Spar.) 128 

" * (second) ... 61 

Masks 410 

Mast (of a ship) 278 

Mattress 345 

Meals 79,80,336 

" (posture at) 79, 337 

" (time of) 79 

Measures 394 

dry 398 

" itinerary... 395 

" land 396 

" liquid 397 

Meats (in Heroic age) 79 

Melite 153 

Melleiren 130 

Mercenaries 254,257 

Mesoa 95 

Metals (Horn.) 66 

" working of . . . 67 
« (for armor) ... 36 

Metronomi 202 

Metroum 154 

Mice 13 

MiUtary affairs 251 

age 123,163 

Mineral productions . 7 
Minerva Promachos . 152 

Mitra 44,45 

Money ... 69, 70, 300, segg, 

•♦ (Spar.) 126 

" (first coined) . . 70 
« standard of.. 304 

" table of 303 

Months (division of). 399 

" (names of) . . 400 

Monuments of Athens 155 

Mora 123 

Mound (military) 263 

Mourners 376 

Moustaches 327 

Mule 13 

Museum 153 

Music 361 

Mysteries, Eleusinian, 247 
Mystagogus 247 

N. 

Names (of children).. 357 

NaucrariBB 163,179 

NautodiciB 221 

Naval affairs ... . 126,267 

Navigation (Hom.) . 55, 56 

" art of 267 



KttTigBtien, how eo)i> 

ducted Page 269 

N«ve (of a ohar iot) ... 51 

Navy (Ath.) 163 

Necklaces 332 

NighttngiOe 14 

Nuptials 61 

Nursea 58,357 

O. 

Oars 276 

Obolus 4K)3 

Odea 155 

Officers (of army) 253 

Olive 10 

Olympiad 412 

Olympiads, method of 

computing 420 

Olympic games 411 

Olympieum 154 

Opisthodomus 151. 

Oracles 23,35,425 

Orchestra 404 

Ornaments of dresses 318 

Ostracism. 232 

Oysters... 15 

P 

PsBdotribsB 368 

Paint (for face) 324 

Panathenesa 239 

Pancratium 417 

Pandrosium 152 

Parental authority .. . 208 

Parthenon 150, 151 

Pasturage (of herds) . . 64 

Pay (military) 255 

•* (for jury duty) .- 255 
Pebbles (in voting)... 185 

Pellastas 256 

Pentacosiomedimni. . 161 

Pentathlum 415 

People («i}/io«) 30 

Peplus 74 

" (of Minerva).. 242 
Periosci 96, 101, segg., 140 

Peristiarchus 184 

Petalism 233 

Phalanx 122,257 

•* Macedonian. 258 

PhratrisB 178 

Phyl8B 174 

Phiditia 97,133 

Physicians 371 

Piracy 69 

Pitane 95 

Plethmm 397 

Plough (Hesiodean) . . 64 

Pnyx 153,181 

PcBoileStoa 154 

Polemarch (Ath.) 197, 196 
(Spar.)... 116 

Poles (of ships) 278 

Population of Attica.. 170 

Porter 353 

Priestly offite 35 

Priests 34 

•• (Ath.) 250 
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Prie«ti(8|Mr.).. Ph»U9 

Priflona at AthfSiM 330 

PriTafie lift (Horn.).. 00 
Prise «t Ittfimiaii 

nmM 434 

Prize «t Nomean 

nine* 423 

Pnze at Olymple 

camea 419 

Pme at Pythian 

games 433 

Proedri 182 

Proceaaion in honor of 

Hinenra 843 

ProdomoB 151 

Property tax 293 

Pronaoa 151 

Propylna 150 

Prow (of a ahip) 371 

Prytanea 182 

Prytaneom 154, 193 

Prytany 188 

Punishment, capital.. 230 

Punishments, military 866 

(Ath.).. 229 

« (Spar.). 117 

Pythia 426 

Pythiad 428 

Pythian gamea 481 

Q. 

Quadriremea 870 

Quinqueremes 870 

Quiver 37 

B. 

Races 417 

Ram (battering) 863 

Rattles 358 

Razors 327 

Reception (mode of) . 63 
Reclining at meals. .. 337 

Retigion (Ath.) 836 

•• (Spar.) 118 

« (Hom.)... 32,34 

Reticulum 323 

Revenue (Ath.) 886 

Rewards, military . . . 866 

Rings 331 

Ropes (of a ship) 879 

Rostrum 272 

Rouge 324 

Rowers (ranlu of ) . . . 875 
Rudder 277 

S. 

Sacrifices 32,242 

Sail 280 

Sail yard 280 

Salt (in Heroic age) 79, 80 

Sandala 328 

Scabbard 41 

ScambonidsB 153 

Scena 405 

Schoolmaater 360 

flchoola 3SO,90gq. 

flcirita 124 

337 



SeoHa PageDM 

Scribes 305 

Scytale *. 115 

Scythiana 173.806 

Seal-rings 331 

Seaa.rr 5 

Senate lS9,»eqq. 

*» (Cretan) 141 

«* (Spar.) 109 

» (Solon's) 103 

*• (powers of).. 191 
<' (place of meet- 
ing) 198 

Senate-house 154,192 

Senators (Ath.)...... 189 

*> (badgesof)... 189 
•* (duties of ) - - . 189 
« (privileges of ) 189 
" (Spar.)... 109,110 

Sheep 13 

Sheets (of a saU) 881 

Shepherd 64 

Shield 47 

Ships (Horn.) 55 

** (parts of ) . . . 56, 57 
*« (division of)... 869 

Shoes 328 

Sieges 54,262 

Signal (for battle).... 125 

Silver 7,67,300 

•< money 308 

Silk 317 

Singing 59 

Sitophylaces 202 

Sitting at meals a37 

Skias 95 

Sldff 271 

Slaves 71,169,se99. 

« (Cretan) 140 

« (Spar.) vid. He- 
lots. 
Slaves (price o^ &c.) 170, 
»eqq. 

Slave-nuu-ket 170 

Smiths 68 

Soccns 410 

Soldiers (classes of) 251, 

tegq. 
Solon (legislation of) 157, 
159. 160, $eqq. 

Sophronistes 204.367 

Sparta 93,94 

Spartan Constitution 97 

SpartiatfiB 96,99 

Spensinians 173,206 

SphsBreis 130 

Spear 39 

Spolces (of chariot) ... 51 

Sports 59,358 

Sudium 155,396 

Staff (of kings) 124 

Stage 404 

States 304 

Steel 66,67 

Stem 273 

Sto« 154 

Stoves 355 

Strategus 353 
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Soi^ieona 373 

Surgical inatromenti 

373,374 

Swallow 14 

Swan 15 

Sword 40 

SymmoriB 394 

Sympoaiarch 343 

Sympoaium 340 

Syssitia 97,133,143 

T. 

Tables 84,343 

Talent 304 

Targeteers 256 

Taxation (at Athens). 161 

" (at Sparta) . 128 

Taxes 287, 289, se^y. 

Taxiarchs 255 

Teachers 360 

Temples 34, 154, 336, teqq. 

Testudo 863 

Tetradrachm 304 

Theatre 401 

Theatres (of Athens). 154 

•< music 155 

Theatrical nuu:hines . 406 

Theori 204 

Theseum 154 

Thesmophoria 245 

ThesmothetsB ... 197, 198 

Thetes 161,251 

Thievhig (at Sparta) . 131 

Tholus 154 

Threshold 352 

Thunny 15 

Time (division of ) . . . 399 

Tin 67 

Tombs 378, se^^. 

Tomb-stones 89 

Top 358 

Torch-race 240 

Tortoise (military)... 262 
Tower of the winds.. 155 
Towers (movable) ... 263 

Toxarcfas 173,806 

Toys 358 

Training (early) ... 58, 59 

Treasurers 898 

Tribes (Attic) ... 156,174 
Tribute (of the allies) 888 

Trierarchy 895 

Tripods (street oO--- IS6 

Triremes 270 

Trophiea 865 

Trumpet 361 

Tunic 308,se99. 

Tutora 960 

U. 

Unguents 334 

Untform (Spartan) .. 185 
Urn (funeral) 89 

V. 
Vacations at school.. 981 
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Vegetable prodnc* 

tions Pages 

Veatlbule 83 

Vine (coltore of) 64 

Viaitora 63 

Voting (melhoda oQ 

W. 

Walls of Athena 15B 

" Long 149 

War (mode of mak- 
ing) *®»»^- 

WatoheaCcamp)..... 261 



Weapona Page 36 

Weighta 7^ 393 

Wheela (of chariot).. 51 

Wife (at Sparta) 120 

** (atAttiena) 387, mjw. 
Wfaids (tower oO • • • 155 

Windowa, 355 

Wine.---. 80 

** (mode of drink- 
ing) 341 

Wine-cooler 341 

Wine-mizer 342 

Women (condition of) 385 
Woollen garmenta... 317 



WorBfaip,pnbIlc. Page 283 
Wresthng 414 

X. 

Xyalea.^ 319 

Y. 

Tard8.(ofaahip) .... 279 
Tear(diYiaion^).... 399 

Z. 

ZeugltBB 161 

Zinc 66 

Zone 44 
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ixpdnaua 336 
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ixao<rr6Xiw 272 
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«Aciirrat 368 
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^ ivmwiMS 197 

iurdu-ivSot 86,388 

dUnr^ 47 

eurrpcB^aXLaiidt 348 

ioTWOtUH 201 

Arifua 117,234 

wnMK 118, 167 

avX^ 81 

a^KoLirrov 873 

B. 
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BovkivTtKOV 284 

/3ovAif 162,189 

" 4&W 217 

Ppovniov 407 
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y^iiof 385^ «e^. 

rcAtfoKTCf 174 

ycpovo-ta 109 

ytauviti 141 

Y«Ki| (Attic) 175,178 

■ycio^roi 178 

Fcwfuipoc 174 

yXv^fe 39 

yv^axoi.... 62 

Ypa/A^arfli}« 191, 5205 

ypeufMU 222 

ypeufi^ ayofiMW 22S 

" arrpwmurCov . . 222 

" aavfitCais 223 

*' acrrpartMf*.** 223 

'* cirirpoir^s 222 

" KOKOMrecAC 222 

** KAoiri}f 223 

" keiwraiCmt ... 223 
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** vpoiocruus 223 
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UIjtvov ^^336 
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ht^^jry^ 55 

dniuovpyot 174 

«4f«»i... 175,176 

KiM^ 30 

BrituntoinToi 167 

Brili6iruH, 173,206 

SukfioiTCK 285 

AiatTip-oi 216 

dia^«i>/&ara. 402- 

AiXcpiM 175 

SiavXoi 414 

BuctumU 214 

ducaoToil Kard. Ji^ftovv. 177 

SucaariK6v 284 

BUcn 222,223 

" ayniUav 128 

" arrtKFTiurwu 173 

" xajcoyoftiov 129 

** o^vvauiov 128 

" •Tiii€pias 166 

8t4idx<u 259 

Aioiwia 243 

" wrrutd 243 

" fieydXa 244 

" Huutd 243 

awrXots .. 314 

it^o*.. 84,58 

fioKifiUMrta 194 

66\txo9 414 

66tio9 350, M97. 

doparo^mf 3d 

Mpwop 79 

66pv 39 

6pax/y«J 303,394 

ipofLot 413 

Avftayn 100 

hntm 8S 

E. 
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P«gel68 

aLZiiy^y.'.'.v.'.v.', 276 

EUmtcc 104 

tif^v 130 

citoyyeXtoi 187 

«£fay««Yt»( 253 

«t$ff-oii)(n« 209 

nU^opm. 293 

JncAno-M (Spartan) .. 110 
« ilSh.) . 162, 180 

" KopCa 180 

cKcXifOxaoTucoy 284 

c«co/MJ^ 376 

iicKVKkmjM 406 

•EXev<rtVt« 246 

tXtxes 46 

'£AAavo<uc4U 413 

eAA^J^tol' 333 

i^^is 330 

ijufiak^ 263 

^^oAo« 272 

c/uiirat0Tun| 68 

cuirdAwpoc 116 

«*«Ka,oi 200 

wSvfiaTa..^ 308 

€vna 36 

iimfioTia 123 

hfwnov 333 

i$dBp<u 353 

cf^pcts 270 

aJ^pa 406 

ciravAjut 385 

iwdntov 190 

Art^dTOt 270 

hnfiMitiATa 312 

iwiyofjiUL 166 

'Eiridavpca 248 

iwiBaXdifuutv 385 

iirt^fiara 380 

hrqxaxui 260 

hrmaknToi .,. 194 

" rov ifUKopCov 203 

"^ TWV VWiifMiV 203 

•vtiroutify 64 

cirioranif 182 

hrUmrpov 52 

htiraypAk 2S9 

^tyctpoToria 187 

mn6imu 247 

Jirw/U^ia 223 

JFpavoc 337 

i9riam/9 292 

ivxapat, 355 

9v9vvr{ 113,195 

•vtfvvoi 195 

•vKof 281 

E^arp£Sai 174 

"'.W'.V.WW 112 
z. 

ZcvySnu 161 

ivfirmx 271 

\r^ 328 

l^ 44,75 



^<rn$p Page 44 

H. 

^A««ctpoi' ...k 66 

'HAuurrat 214 

r^XO* ^ 

IfPyOV JOU 

e. 

daKanLyiir6>U0fi 61 

9aXafMiT<u 276 

doAoftor 83,354 

0«aAo^<$poi 242 

OiarpoP 402 

Biikurrt^ 31 

0<oXoYeioV 406 

Btpamia 385 

0c/>dir«i>i' 124 

etxriAo$4rai 197,198 

OttryLoi 158 

deff^fMM^dpta 245 

BttaputoL 285 

9n»pol 204 

W#f(u 379 

^«« 73,161 

fl4Ao« 83 

^^ 154 

^pai'tTflu 276 

«f»V^ 63, 84 

Bpinwa^C 376 

«pbi^ 84 

Bvp.4kii 404 

^oo-K^t 34 

tfupaavA«MK 351 

9vpvrpov 352 

tfwpae? 355 

^pwpos 353 

9il»9a$ 43 

I, 

larpcCov 372 

larpot 371 

icpi^cf.... 34 

lAi, 131,259 

l/ids 362 

i^drtoy 312 

iuL&vTf ftvKTumi 415 

hk 38 

imtaypiraA 116 

InroMoar^ 124 

•Iinreis 161 

iimtU (Spartan) ..... 124 

tmroJpiifuuK 417 

tpijv 130 

ItrrUiv 280 

*«mi« 278 

tTW 61 

ix^w* 390 

K. 

KOMioJi 118 

icaXiri; 60 

xdAvcef 77 

Kaint^opoi 243 

Kovwv 48 

icavKodtfini 355 

Kopvtla 121 

Kopxi^aMy 279 



ie««vtr<p<K Page 67 

jcaraicAija-ia 180 

xaraWArflu 264 

KardtfTpttfia 268 

KaraTOfiai 403 

Kard^pcucToi 268 

Koaxria 320 

iMxpv^oAos 76, 323 

K^as 37 

ic/pa$, Mpoitt 279 

ic6poin(Ot 279 

K€<rni 75 

KUivti 380 

«A«is, KAijts 358 

xAtfioiciScs 278 

KAti/ot 345 

xAurytof 63 

Kvi^aXov 345 

«»^^** JJ 

m^/mifief 4© 

K60opi^( 410 

KolKov 403 

KoAedc 41 

icorro* 278 

icoir« 121 

Koptu 358 

Kopvfifloi 323 

Kopwvif 37 

Koa-ittir^i 367 

KOO/AOf 141 

K&rraftot 346 

Kovpvii 326 

xpar^p 80, 343 

Kpi}£e/jii>ot^ 75 

iepi9^ 8 

xpidf 263 

Kpihrrtia 105 

Kptt^vAov 322 

mJatfo* 342 

iciavoi 67 

Kvp€U 349 

Kv/JumpTjp 80 

Kvxeur 79 

ICVKkOL 51 

K6K\oi 390 

" (sIbto murket) 170 

KwSii 41 

Kvvrj ^ 320 

icvp/5«is 163 

KUV€lOV 230 

m&ini 41,276 

A. 

AxuctivucaC 330 

Aofiira^apxtd 291 

XapLmSiiAopia 240 

AeiTovpyia 289 

Xdmov 303 

An6apu>K 313 

A)Mo$ 313 

Aiji'ata 243 

kn^iapxuchy ypatttia' 

Tttav 177 

Airfiopxoi.. lOT 

Aj!9o¥ vpanfp 170 

AoycMv 405 

koyurrtuC 195 
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A«x«yo^ 253,255 

A^oc (Athenian). 252,258 
" (Sparttn) 123 

M. 

^a 338 

/MTTK 34, 35 

fMurriYO^dfMx.... 115,413 

f^axoupa 41 

ImBi^voc 397 

fMAAetjfn|y 130 

/MTovAof 353 

fimucMv 168 

ttdnucot 167 

fUrpop 70 

fMTpOl^flOl 202 

ftdrwmv 271 

fMATOirap|}Ot 56 

luo06$^kevTuc6t,.. 189 
** wucknmoirrueis 

183,284 

lil-na 44,323 

ttvi..^. 70,304,393 

fun^ia 379 

fivwa 140 

ftj6B<uc«t 103 

M6$utvt9 103 

ltov6^vkaL 55 

^^poi 123 

fi«p6cvTa 76 

fi.v^yiC€t 416 

fivhftivoA 390 

ltvvTa$ 327 

N. 

Navxpoptiu 179 

va»ruc6v 308 

If OVTOJUCOi 221 

rKKfi6Uiirvov 381 

Mcodofuodets 103 

rcvpa 37 

vtios 237 

rncs it.€LKpaC 267 

V6$otV/.'.'.'.V.'.'.''.','.'. 103 

woijm»4tcu, 198 

yofUM^i^Aoxcf. 116,200,413 
voofLTivCa 399 

S. 

$wiKd 168 

^nuycf 354 

c*(rnK ..-....•..••.• 398 

h^HK 40 

ivp6v 327 

hirris 319 

e^<7rpa 368,388 

O. 

hfioKk 303,394 

jkwcoc 410 

oWnjs 169 

OMcorpi/3<uo9 169 

•ixorpi^ 169 

otoxiTMV 77 

hurT6f 38 



oUtprnt^XAt PigfeM 

ouoydUojcrtc 178 

S^m 99,100 

ifi^aXdc 47 

bvtipoiHUkOS 34 

&irurMao|M>r 238 

8ir\a 36 

^klTM 251 

opxior 33 

opyvia 395 

opfMX 77,332 

?ev»<^p«r ^ 

oorpoKur/jLOt 232 

ovAox^^Tot 33 

oWof 352 

witov 78,339 

n. 

irayicparu»v 417 

irat6aywyeu»y .....w.. 359 

ira»8ayti»y^ 358 

iroi^K^fUK...... 115,116 

ntuBoTpCprfi ......... 368 

ir(ufiorpo6£ft 385 

iraAoitrnf 395 

voAAojctf 62 

iriAa} 414 

wakr6» 39 

n64i^kM. 100 

nwo^yoia 239 

irapai/3ati)f 58 

IldpaAoi 175 

ir«paxara^oA)j 294 

ropoppt/^ara 281 

irapflun}ftor S72 

vopaoTdLrai 278 

vopi^KTcv, oi 185 

nejuuoc 175 

W48UM 78>328 

irt^erotpos 259 

ir^oyop Iii7 

WXcievc 41 

irtkrarrai 256 

ir^vToBiiov 415 

wtmaXiBoi 369 

vtvniKovixMoi 267 

ircvrnKooTVs 123 

ireynjpetf 270 

rrf»Aos 74 

«pep(/3Xi|^ra n. 312 

vcpippoPT^pta 237 

irepurrvAtoy 353 

irtpdni 75,76 

vcTaAia/A(S( 233 

ireixcat)^ 320 

ir«rpo/3^Ao( 964 

irerrcui 348 

rnj^BdXiov 277 

mjxw* 395 

iriAos 320,321 

TlCva$ iiacXi^ntumioot 177 

irKarayaiC 358 

w\4Bpoy 397 

wk^fiyyi 51 

v\rifiox6M 248 

iro6e$ ;.. 57,281 

irocifTOi 167 



tmXiTtta Mw 

v^nra$ 48 

iTQpim -.--.. 78,76 

iro5«.. 3» 

VpOKTOpCf... SM 

vpi}KrBp«f 69 

vpo/3oi>AcvfMi 190 

irp<»ofu>f 82,354 

irpocap^ 4S4 

irp6e^»ot 182 

Vft60t<ns - 375 

trp69vpw 351 

vpo<nn|B'»or -... 406 

vpoaris 354 

irpo<rr&n|9 .-. 16B 

mufp !T!.. 410 

vpvtuni. 273 

vpVToyccov -154, 193 

irpvrirecc 182 

vpdafM 271 

irporrtrywrumTV . . 4G7, 408 
nvyiifi 415 

wvJ^^YM ^ 

mSpyoi 268 

" iTTVimH 263 

" ^omrot 263 

«iiYwy77:. 325 

«wAi|Tai 29^ 

frwXi^T^ptw 297 

P. 

puurr^p '68 

pii^ea 85 

pjtropef 185 

ej^ ^ 

m,ii6i 52 

JwSr 342 

S. 

irAtuc99 323 

<rAK<K.. 47 

iriCAfftyf *.. 261 

ouvpcDT^p 39 

<m<rd[x0«ui. *.. 160 

viffMia 4«.... 261 

O'^mvat 130 

O'vnipio'ioy 255 

(9tTOi 78 

otto^vAaxcc ««.. 208 

meair^a 369 

(^Kofi) 168,271 

mnvn KfMtKirrai . 276, 279 

" {vAii/a 276 

dTKtjvi} -.ii. 405 

MtcbScf ...«. 168 

<r/aptra4 *•• 124 

&>ti\ui 346 

l^e<u 173,183.206 

iTKvrjXii 115 

(Topoi 377 

vmBaiij 395 

omvUu 260 

Sra£u>i' ^... 155 

ard£iov 396 

otoiBijmI 3S^ 
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